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Preface 


This book is intended to introduce basic and critical is- 
sues of Hebrew syntax to beginning and intermediate stu- 
dents. It grows out of eighteen collective years of experience 
in teaching Biblical Hebrew to seminarians. Each year, we 
teach or supervise the instruction for approximately 180 stu- 
dents in preparation for ordained ministry or other religious 
professions. Our experiences led us to conclude that a sig- 
nificant gap exists between, on the one hand, the current 
scholarly understanding of Hebrew syntax, based on signifi- 
cant progress in the discipline in recent decades, and on the 
other hand, the understanding of Hebrew syntax among our 
students. The problem seemed compounded by the lack of 
an intermediate-level grammar, holding a position between 
beginning grammars and advanced reference grammars. In 
addition, the ever-growing demands on theological education 
today have resulted in less time to master Biblical Hebrew. 
Often the first thing omitted in a beginning Hebrew course 
is an overview of syntactical features. Our purpose, then, has 
been simply to bridge the gap, as best we can, between our 
students and the best of current research on Biblical Hebrew 
syntax. 

This book, then, is not intended to replace the standard 
reference grammars, which we have consulted constantly in 
the process, but to present to beginning and intermediate stu- 
dents a means of entry into the latest scholarship on Biblical 
Hebrew. To this end, we have included extensive references in 
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the footnotes where appropriate. In particular, we have been 
most influenced by the unity brought to bear on the Hebrew 
verbal system by Bruce K. Waltke and Michael O’Connor. 
We have also consulted frequently the grammars by Jotion- 
Muraoka and Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, and to some degree 
those by van der Merwe-Naudé-Kroeze and Meyer. Through 
interaction with these and other sources of scholarship, we 
feel that we have, at several points, introduced innovations in 
our explanations of Biblical Hebrew syntax in an attempt to 
refine the way we read and interpret the Bible today. 

We express appreciation to our colleagues Joseph 
R. Dongell, David L. Thompson, Lawson G. Stone, and Brent 
A. Strawn for helpful suggestions on several points, and espe- 
cially Dr. Stone for permission to use his chart in Appendix 2. 
We also benefited greatly from the comments and suggestions 
of the anonymous external reviewers hired by Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. The editors of the Press have been exemplary in 
every way, and we note especially Andrew Beck, who has been 
a source of encouragement from the beginning. In addition, 
Phyllis Berk and Janis Bolster made many improvements dur- 
ing the production process. 


1 Introduction 


A t the heart of biblical interpretation is the need to read 
the Bible’s syntax, that is, to study the way words, phrases, 
clauses, and sentences relate to one another in order to cre- 
ate meaning. Biblical Hebrew is a language far removed from 
us in time and culture. Mastering it is a noble but daunting 
task. Students often learn to discern the elementary phonol- 
ogy and morphology in order to “read” the biblical text. But 
we believe exegesis (or the extraction of a text’s meaning) 
requires more than phonology and verb parsing. Achieving 
a deep-level reading requires a grasp of a text’s syntactical 
relationships, a topic that most beginning grammars do not 
present in detail. Thus, our task has been to help the reader 
grasp the building blocks of Biblical Hebrew, that is, the 
syntactical specifics that constitute meaning. These are the 
linguistic details through which the most profound of all 
statements can be made, and have been made — those of 
Israel’s monotheism and the nation’s covenant relationship 
with YHWH. 

We have defined and illustrated the fundamental mor- 
phosyntactical features of Biblical Hebrew. The volume 
divides Hebrew syntax, and to a lesser extent morphology 
(“the way words are patterned or inflected”), into four parts. 
The first three cover individual words (nouns, verbs, and 
particles) with the goal of helping the reader move from 
morphological and syntactical observations to meaning and 
significance. The fourth section moves beyond phrase-level 
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phenomena and considers the larger relationships of clauses 
and sentences. Each syntactical category begins with at least 
one paragraph, giving definition to that grammatical cate- 
gory. This is followed by a list of the most common exegeti- 
cal possibilities for that particular grammatical phenomenon. 
We have provided at least one example (and in most cases 
more than one) for each syntactical function. Each exam- 
ple is followed by a translation, in which the syntactical fea- 
ture in question is italicized and underlined where possible. 
The translations are often related to the NRSV, although we 
have frequently taken the liberty of altering the translations 
at points in order to illustrate better the particular syntacti- 
cal feature under discussion. This is followed by the biblical 
reference. All examples are taken directly from the Hebrew 
Bible; on occasion, certain prefixed or conjoined particles, 
which have no bearing on the syntactical principle being illus- 
trated, have been omitted for the sake of clarity in the English 
translation. 

The categories for classification presented here are by no 
means exhaustive, which would have required a book many 
times this size. We have made frequent reference to the lead- 
ing reference grammars for additional information. We have 
also omitted discussions of elementary phonology and mor- 
phology, including difficult forms or spellings that may be 
unique or exceptional in some way, all of which are covered 
sufficiently by numerous beginning grammars. In our foot- 
notes we have frequently included references to the elemen- 
tary grammars so as to encourage the reader to consult a 
familiar source in order to review an elementary detail of 
phonology or morphology, which may have been forgotten. 
For example, our discussion of “determination” (section 2.6) 
reminds the reader that one of the ways anoun may be marked 
as definite is with the prefixed definite article. Since all be- 
ginning grammars explain the morphological details of the 
definite article, with examples of the various forms it takes 
depending on the noun it marks, we have not repeated that 
information here. Instead, we direct the reader to review the 
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beginning grammars where needed." We have also omitted 
entirely, or in some cases briefly summarized, certain theoret- 
ical and complex grammatical issues that regularly make the 
standard reference grammars unintelligible to the interme- 
diate student. We have, however, included many discussion 
footnotes dealing with these issues in order to provide ad- 
ditional background information that we believe will be of 
particular interest to advanced students and scholars. In this 
way, we have attempted to create a user-friendly volume of 
modest size. 

For the most part, the features defined and illustrated 
here pertain to the language used in the extended narra- 
tives of the Pentateuch and the Historical Books, along with 
prose sections of the Prophets and Writings. This language 
is sometimes known as Classical Biblical Hebrew, although 
we refer to it simply as Biblical Hebrew (BH).* At times, we 
make further observations on Late Biblical Hebrew (LBH), by 
which we mean the language of most of the biblical books writ- 
ten after the exile (1-2 Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah, Esther, 
Daniel, selected Psalms, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, and 
portions of others).3 Although LBH has features that are of- 
ten unique, it also shares many features with BH. Thus, in 
some cases, we have used examples from both BH and LBH 
to illustrate the continuity of certain grammatical features of 
the Hebrew language. 


For more on morphology, students may now consult the convenient “How 
Hebrew Words Are Formed” in Landes 2001, 7-39. 

“BH” will be used throughout for “Biblical Hebrew.” All other abbrevia- 
tions may be found in Patrick H. Alexander et al., eds., The SBL Handbook 
of Style for Ancient Near Eastern, Biblical, and Early Christian Studies (Peabody, 
Mass.: Hendrickson, 1999), 121-52. 

This list is only partial, since it depends to a large degree on interpretive 
issues about which scholars are not agreed. For more on the distinction 
between BH and LBH, see Polzin 1976, 1-2; Rooker 1990; and Saenz- 
Badillos 1993, 50-75 and 112-29. 


i 


ue 


2 Nouns 


B y comparing evidence from early Semitic languages, 
scholars have concluded that pre-biblical Hebrew, and 
most likely all the Semitic languages of the second millennium 
B.c.E., had a declension system for the nouns (i.e., inflec- 
tions), using cases parallel to those of Indo-European lan- 
guages.’ Thus, endings were used to mark a subject case 
(the nominative, ending in singular -u, plural -u, and dual 
-a@), an adjectival case, which was used also with all the 
prepositions (genitive in -2, -z, and -ay), and an object 
case that also had many adverbial uses (accusative in -a, -?, 
and -ay). However, the case endings were almost com- 
pletely lost in all first-millennium Northwest Semitic lan- 
guages, and they were certainly lost throughout all attested 
Hebrew.” 


Akkadian retains the cases in most dialects, as does Classical Arabic. Among 
the Northwest Semitic languages, Amorite, Ugaritic, and the Canaanite 
glosses in the Tell Amarna texts — all from the second millennium B.c.£. — 
retain the case endings. On the preservation of cases in Amarna let- 
ters written by Canaanite scribes, see the important discussion of Rainey 
(1996, 1:161—70), although note his preference for “dependent” case over 
“genitive.” 

Garr 1985, 61-63; Saenz-Badillos 1993, 23; Moscati 1980, 94-96; 
Bergstrasser 1983, 16-17; Harris 1939, 59-60; Joulon and Muraoka 1993, 
277-78; Bauer and Leander 1991, 522-29. Earlier grammarians believed 
the unaccented Hebrew ending TW, used on certain nouns denoting 
direction, was a vestige of the old accusative case ending (so 737%, the 
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Biblical Hebrew compensates for the lack of case end- 
ings through a variety of means, primarily word order (as 
in modern English) and syntactical relationships, as well as 
through the use of prepositions. So the nominative case is 
most frequently discerned by word order and the lack of 
other markers. The genitive is marked by the construct re- 
lationship (section 2.2), and the accusative primarily by the 
definite direct object marker NX/“NiN and other syntactical 
relationships (section 2.3). Although we are able to trace 
the history of the three case functions in ancient Hebrew 
by comparing other Semitic languages, some authorities be- 
lieve we should abandon the traditional case terms (especially 
“nominative”) when describing BH syntax because the lan- 
guage does not mark the cases morphologically.3 While we 
admit BH does not mark the cases with specific noun in- 
flections, our objective is to identify and describe the func- 
tions of the noun.* Since the nouns in BH function syntac- 
tically in the same distinct “cases” as its parent language, it 
is still helpful to distinguish three case functions in BH us- 
ing the traditional terminology: nominative, genitive, and 
accusative.° 


so-called directive 1 _~, or he locale). However, Ugaritic has a separate ad- 
verbial suffix -h in addition to an accusative case ending -a, proving beyond 
doubt that the he localein Hebrew is nota remnant of the accusative (Waltke 
and O’Connor 1990, 185; Seow 1995, 152-53; and for the older — now out- 
dated view — cf. Kautzsch 1910, 249). The closest BH comes to having cases 
is in the declension of the personal pronoun (cf. van der Merwe, Naudé, 
and Kroeze 1999, 191). 

Kroeze 2001, 33-50. 

Regarding the nominative, Kroeze accepts “subject” as a designation for 
category 2.1.1, but proposes the following alternative designations for the 
others: “copula-complement” for predicate nominative, “addressee” for voca- 
tive, and “dislocative” for nominative absolute (2001, 47). If the reader re- 
members that we are describing the syntactical functions of these nouns 
rather than their grammatical morphemes, we believe the traditional ter- 
minology is more helpful. 

It should be remembered that pronouns may serve in all these functions 
as well. 
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6 Nouns 


2.1 Nominative 


Since a noun’s case function is not marked morphologically, 
the nominative can be detected only by the noun’s or pro- 
noun’s word order, by its agreement in gender and number 
with a verb (although with many exceptions), or by the sense 
of the context. Generally, the nominative may be categorized 
as follows.® 


2.1.1 Subject 


The noun or pronoun serves as the subject of an action: 
DION NID, “God created” (Gen 1:1), OTR WX}, “And 
God said” (Gen 1:3). In the same way, when used with sta- 
tive verbs the noun or pronoun may serve as the subject 
of a state: Of PINT MN'20, “the earth is filled with violence” 
(Gen 6:13). 


2.1.2 Predicate Nominative 


The noun or pronoun is equated with the subject by a 
“to be” verb (stated or implied): 120 m7, “Yuwu ts king” 
(Ps 10:16). In this example, the subject noun (section 2.1.1) 
is YHwH, and the predicate nominative is “king.” The pred- 
icate nominative is often a clause of zdentification, in which 
case the word order is likely subject-predicate: 117" "38, 
“IT am YHwu” (Exod 6:2), WRT MAX, “You are the man” 
(2 Sam 12:7).7 However, the word order is flexible, as this 
clause of description illustrates, also with subject-predicate 
order: MAX TIT Maw, “the ordinances of YHWH are true” 


(Ps 19:9 [Eng 19:10]). The predicate nominative is one 


®° Van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 247-49; Kautzsch 19 10, 451-55; 
Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 128-30; Lambdin 197 1a, 55; Chisholm 1998, 
61; Williams 1976, 10. 

7 Andersen 1970, 31-34. 
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of several ways nominal clauses are constructed (see 
section 5.1.1,a). 


2.1.3, Vocative 


The noun designates a specific addressee and normally has 
the definite article (see section 2.6.2): 72007 10 7377, “here 
is the spear, O king” (1 Sam 26:22 Qere). The vocative noun 
stands separate from the clause’s syntax and is often juxta- 
posed to a second-person pronoun (or pronominal suffix) 
reflecting the direct speech: 71a WAIT, “as your soul 
lives, O King” (1 Sam 17:55), T2270 FPN 2 AQT, “I 
have a secret message for you, O King” (Judg 3:19). 
The second person may be expressed by the impera- 
tive: 190" ‘TON WD win, “Save us, O God of our salvation” 
(1 Chr 16:35), 7177 LW, “Save now, O YawH” (Ps 12:2 
[Eng 12:1]). 


2.1.4 Nominative Absolute 


The noun is isolated from the following sentence 
(sometimes by an intervening subordinate clause or 
series of appositional terms) and then resumed _ by 
a pronoun serving as the subject of the sentence: 
DTN NI TT, “Yawn, he is God” (1 Kgs 18:39), 
DORI PDI TO PTI NIT TAY TN] AWN TNT, “The woman, 
whom you gave to be with me, she gave me fruit from the 
tree, and Tate” (Gen 3:12). 

The nominative absolute is also known as casus pendens 
(Latin “hanging case”) or as focus marker.® These are general 
designations for a grammatical element isolated outside a 
clause, usually at the start of the clause. 





8 Other designations include dislocated construction and pendens construction. 
The sentence constituent taking up the noun or pronoun again may 
be called the resumptive. Joon and Muraoka 1993, 586-88; Waltke and 
O’Connor 1990, 692; and for a distinction from so-called fronting, see van 
der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 336-39. 
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2.2 Genitive 


Most relationships that exist between two nouns are expressed 
in BH by means of the genitive construction. English usu- 
ally expresses this genitive relationship between two nouns 
with the word “of.” For example, in the phrase “the daugh- 
ter of the king,” the noun “king” acts as a genitive modi- 
fier of “daughter.” Thus, the genitive relationship often de- 
notes a possessive sense: “the king’s daughter.” However, the 
genitive relationship is used in BH to denote a wide variety 
of other uses besides possessive. For example, “the word of 
truth” does not mean “truth’s word,” but rather “the true 
word.”9 

The genitive relationship is marked grammatically in 
Hebrew by means of the construct state, in which two (or 
more) nouns are bound together to form a construct phrase 
or chain. In the structure construct plus genitive, the genitive 
modifies the construct in some way, frequently as some sort 
of attributive adjective.'® This list includes the most common 
ways in which a genitive modifies the preceding noun(s) or 
adjective (s)."* 


2.2.1 Possessive 


The genitive has ownership of the construct: 717713, 
“the temple of Yuwu” or “YHwu’s temple” (1 Kgs 6:37), 
T17? DIXIS, “the hosts of YawH” or “the hosts possessed 


Oo 


English also uses noun-noun compounds (as in “notebook” and “airport”) 
and apostrophe-s (Jeremiah’s confession) in ways similar to the Hebrew 
construct phrase (Waltke and O’Connor 1999, 141). 

*© Jowon and Muraoka 1993, 463-77; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 136- 
60; Kautzsch 1910, 410-23, esp. 416-19; Williams 1976, 10-12; Chisholm 
1998, 62-64; van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 197-200. The 
genitive may also be called the postconstructus (van der Merwe, Naudé, 
and Kroeze 1999, 192). On the genitive in epigraphic Hebrew, see Gogel 
1998, 240-45. 

The genitive function may also be expressed by the object of a preposition 
or a pronominal suffix on a noun (Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 138). The 
genitive categories listed here also apply to these. 
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by Yawn” (Exod 12:41). That which is possessed may be 
body parts:"* TPN aw, “lips of aking” or “a king's lips” 
(Prov 16:10), or a characteristic (2-070, “the glory of 
a king” or “a king’s glory” (Prov 14:28). 

The direction of ownership may be reversed resulting 
in a possessed genitive, in which case the genitive is owned 
by the construct: man-opa, “the owner of the house” or 
“the house’s owner” (Exod 22:7 [Eng 22:8]), MINAS 717, 
“YHWH of hosts” or “YHWH who possesses hosts” (1 Sam 1:11). 





2.2.2 Relationship 


The genitive marks someone standing in association with 
the construct: 7777 "7a, “the king’s sons” (2 Sam 13:23), 
TTT TA, “the son of David” or “David’s son” (1 Chr 29:22). 
This genitive is common with pronominal suffixes: "TX, “my 
brother” (Gen 20:13). The genitive of human relationship 
normally refers to kinship, although other social structures 


are possible.*S 





2.2.3 Subjective 


The genitive is the subject of a verbal notion expressed 
by the construct noun: O'TON pwr, “the salvation of 
God” (Ps 50:23), T1772 “Yawu’s word,” (Gen 15:1), 
MW MDM, “Solomon’s wisdom” (1 Kgs 5:10). 


2.2.4 Objective 


The genitive is the object of a verbal notion expressed by 
the construct noun: 17177 FX, “the fear of YawH” (Ps 19:8 
[Eng 19:9]), O° TW, “the violence of the oppressed” or 
“the violence done to the oppressed” (Ps 12:6). Sometimes 
the genitive identifies the recipient of the action implied in 
the construct: 7S7XWa, “rain for your land” (Deut 28:12). 


* Waltke and O’Connor’s “genitive of inalienable possession” (145). 
"3 Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 145. 
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The direction is reversed in the action genitive, in which 
the genitive expresses a verbal notion denoting action 
directed toward the constuct: "0729 OY, “the people of 
my wrath” or “the people who are the objects of my wrath” 
(Isa 10:6). 





2.2.5 Altributive 


The genitive denotes a quality or attribute of the con- 
struct. In translation, the genitive often becomes an adjec- 
tive: 0°97 73, “a man of worth” or “a valorous man” (Judg 
11:1), 0° MW, “a woman of worth” or “a valorous woman” 
(Ruth 3:11), wtp, “the mountain of his holiness” or 
“his holy mountain” (Ps 48:2 [Eng 48:1]), Ti237 721, “the 
king of glory” or “the glorious king” (Ps 24:7), 07 iY NAY, “joy 
of perpetuity” or “everlasting joy” (Isa 61:7). 

The nouns “WX, “22, and “Ja often occur with gen- 
itives to express the possessor of a quality, which is one 
way BH compensates for the lack of genuine adjectives:'4 
Ov WX, “a man of blood” or “a bloodthirsty man” (2 
Sam 16:7), D°7277 WX, “a man of words” or “an eloquent 
man” (Exod 4:10), NV 72, “the son of death” or “one 
who deserves death” (1 Sam 20:31), 730 MIX) Wray 7A, “ason 
of five hundred years” or “five hundred years old” (Gen 5:32), 
FD OYA, “master of wings” or “winged creature’ (Prov 1:17). 




















2.2.6 Specification 


The reverse of the attributive genitive, the specification gen- 
itive is characterized by a quality or attribute of an ad- 
jectival construct: DTW, “stiff of neck” or “stiff-necked” 
(Exod 32:9), INN”, “attractive of shape’ or “good-looking” 
(Gen 39:6), O'DW NAY, “unclean of lips” or “unclean 
with regard to the lips” (Isa 6:5), DPX PX, “long of nostrils 
[as source of anger]” or “patient with regard_to_anger” 











‘4 Joutlon and Muraoka 1993, 468-69. 
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(Exod 34:6). The specification genitive may also be called 
the epexegetical genitive." 


2.2.7 Cause 


The genitive may be caused by the construct: TD 11, 
“the spirit of wisdom” or “the spirit that causes wisdom” (Exod 
28:3). The causal relationship may move in the opposite 
direction, so that the genitive is perceived as causing the 
construct: TAIN M7iN, “sick of love” or “sick because of love” 
(Song 2:5), 207 "Ifa, “those exhausted of hunger” or “ex- 


hausted people because of hunger’ (Deut 32:24).1° 





2.2.8 Purpose 


The genitive denotes the intended use of the referent 
of the construct: 7720 }88, “sheep of slaughter,” or “sheep 
intended for slaughter’ (Ps 44:23 [Eng 44:22]), DOPTIAN, 
“slingstones” or “stones intended for the sling” (Zech 9:15). 

Closely related to the idea of purpose is the geni- 
tive of result, which denotes the result of an action im- 
plied in the construct: waiw 70%, “the chastisement 
of our welfare’ or “the chastisement that resulted in our peace” 
(Isa 53:5), M2P7HT OD, “the cup of staggering’ or “the cup 
which results in staggering” (Isa 51:17). 














2.2.9 Means 


The genitive is the instrument by means of which the 
action implied in the construct is performed: sn-72 70, 
“wounded of the sword” or “those wounded by the sword” 
(Isa 22:2), UX MIDIW, “burned of fire” or “burned with fire” 


*5 Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 151. 

‘© Tn which case the causational genitive is very close in meaning to 2.2.9, the 
genitive of means (Joulon and Muraoka 1993, 468; Waltke and O’Connor 
1990, 146, and cf. note 22). 
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(Isa 1:7), WANA, “impure of a corpse” or “impure by 
reason of contact with a corpse” (Lev 22:4). 

When the genitive is personal, this becomes a genitive of 
agency, which is similar to the subjective genitive. D'T7X 0, 
“stricken by God” (Isa 53:4)."7 





2.2.10 Material 


The genitive denotes the material from which the con- 
struct is made: 7Y JIN8, “an ark of wood” or “a wooden ark” 
(Deut 10:1), FOD22, “vessels of silver” or “silver vessels” 
(Gen 24:53), 7172 DAW, “a rod of iron” or “an iron rod” (Ps 
2:9). 





2.2.11 Measure 


The genitive marks the thing measured by a numeral in 
the construct: D°J2 °2W, “two sons” (Gen 10:25), O°" NYY, 
“seven days’ (Gen 8:10). The construct may be a non- 
numeric quantifier, such as 237/25, “multitude” or 
24D/73/-79, “all”: ]71 24, “plenty of grain” (Gen 27:28), 
05229-552, “all your heart” (1 Sam 7:3).*8 


2.2.12 Explicative 


a 


The genitive is a specific member of a general category 
or class denoted by the construct, and typically specifies 
the proper noun for the construct: NIB“W7i, “the river 
Euphrates” (Gen 15:18), 071873 7S, “the land of Egypt” (Gen 
41:19), ] 12 ja, “the garden Eden” (Gen 2:15), ONT nipana, 
“Virgin Israel” (Amos 5:2), J?S1D, “Daughter Zion” 


On the genitive of agency as a variation of subjective genitives, cf. Waltke 
and O’Connor 1990, 143. 

On the special connotations of D3D/9D/-9D depending on the determi- 
nation or indetermination of its genitive, see Kautzsch 1910, 411, and 
Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 518-19. 
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(2 Kgs 19:21). Note that “of” is often unnecessary in English 
translations of the explicative genitive. 


2.2.13 Superlative 


The genitive can be divided into parts, of which the con- 
struct is the best, most, or the greatest form or expres- 
sion of the whole: 1713/2 Wa", “the choice of our graves” or 
“the choicest of our graves” (Gen 29:6). Frequently a plural 
genitive will occur with the singular construct of the same 
noun to express the superlative: D°W7/2 U7), “holy of holies” 
or “most holy” (Exod 29:37), 0°20 1219, “king of kings” or 
“the greatest king of all” (Ezek 26:7), D° VWI WW, “the song 
of songs” or “the choicest song” (Song 1:1).'9 


2.3 Accusative 


As we have said, the accusative function of the noun is not in- 
dicated morphologically asin Greek or Latin, but similar func- 
tions are expressed through other grammatical features. The 
use of the definite direct object (DDO) marker HX/7HX is one 
such grammatical tag, although it hardly exhausts the forms 
taken by the accusative. In later biblical texts, the preposition 
9 is used as the DDO, probably due to Aramaic influence.?° 
So, for example, in the Hebrew examples that follow, some 
accusatives are marked as pronominal suffixes on the verb. In 
others, the accusative will appear as the object of a preposi- 
tional phrase, since some Hebrew verbs mark objects with spe- 
cific prepositions (e.g., 7? plus IY, “to help,” 3 plus Pai, “to 


*9 A similar meaning is possible (although not universally accepted) when 
a divine name occurs as the genitive: 7177"]23, “like a splendid garden 
(literally: a garden of Yawn)” (Isa 51:3), 717? MITA, “a very deep sleep 
(literally: a deep sleep of YawH)” (1 Sam 26:12). For more on the use of 
divine references to express a superlative, see Thomas 1954, 209-24. 

20 Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 447-48; Kautzsch 1910, 366. Cf. Lam 4:5; Ps 
145:14; Ezra 8:24; 2 Chr 25:10. 
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cling to,” J plus ¥pPa, “to prevail,” 2 plus O17, “to fight”).?? 
The English translations of the examples may look simplistic, 
while the Hebrew illustrates the variety of ways for marking 
the accusative function. 

As we have seen, nouns in the genitive modify other nouns 
by means of the bound construction with those nouns (or by 
means of prepositions). Nouns in the accusative modify verbs, 
denoting either the direct object of a verb or serving as adver- 
bial modifiers. Although BH lacks explicit indicators of the 
accusative beyond the DDO, its functions can be identified 
by comparison with other Semitic languages where the ac- 
cusative case is marked by an ending (sg. -a, pl. -2, du. -ay).”° 
This list includes the most common ways in which the ac- 
cusative is used.*3 We have divided the uses into two groups, 
the first listing examples of verbal objects in which the ac- 
cusative is the recipient of a verb’s action. The second group 
lists adverbial accusatives, in which the accusative modifies the 
circumstances surrounding the action of the verb. 


2.3.1 Object 


The simplest form of the accusative is the direct object of 
a transitive verb: 787 ON) DT ON OTOX NB, “God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth” (Gen 1:1), TOIT 777 TS, 
“YHwH commanded Moses” (Exod 40:32).°4 However, the 





* See Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 440-43, and Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 

166. 

*2 Since Hebrew no longer marks accusatives morphologically, some gram- 
marians prefer to avoid such designations as “direct object” and “adver- 
bial accusative,” referring instead to a verb’s “nominal complements” and 
“nominal adjuncts” (van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 241-45, 
and see the discussion in Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 162-63). 

*3 Joton and Muraoka 1993, 440-63; Meyer 1992, 412-20; Waltke and 
O’Connor 1990, 161-86; Kautzsch 1910, 362-76; Williams 1976, 12-14; 
Chisholm 1998, 64-66; van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 241-47. 

*4 The DDO is primarily a marker of this accusative of object, although it 
occasionally also appears with certain adverbial accusatives (Jouion and 


Muraoka 1993, 444)- 
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or 


a 


simplicity of the direct object accusative changes depending 
on the nature of the verb itself. The following variations 
are possible. 


(a) Affected — The object, which exists before and apart 
from the action of the verb, is reached by the ac- 
tion: TINT OTN XW, “and God saw the light” (Gen 
1:4), Ay, “and he helped him” (2 Sam 21:17), 
yaw") TIT? 7D73", “May Yaw bless you and keep you” 
(Num 6:24). 


(b) Effected — The object did not exist prior to the verbal 
action, but is brought about by the action and is therefore 
the productor result of the action: 0°12 73273, “let us make 
bricks’ (Gen 11:3), DT YT, “yielding seed” (Gen 1:29).*5 
The effected accusative is rare except with a denominative 
verb of the same root. It is also concrete and external to 
the verbal action, and therefore distinct from the internal 
accusative (see the following). 


(c) Internal — The object is an abstract noun of action, 
and implies an action in most cases identical with that 
of the verb:?° 775 1708, “they were overcome with _fear 
[literally: they feared a fear]” (Ps 14:5). The object it- 
self may precede the verb: DOWI7" TNT NON, “Jerusalem 
sinned grievously [literally: sinned a sin]” (Lam 1:8). 
As these two examples illustrate, the object is a noun 
formed from the same root as the verb (so technically 
also cognate accusative), is generally indefinite, and as 
the following examples show, is frequently modified by 


This same idiom elsewhere (JYUHX YW, Deut 11:10, and compare 
22:9) is not an effected accusative because as the context makes clear and 
as all the grammars recognize, the seed existed prior to the sowing and 
is not brought about by the action. Thus, not every cognate accusative is 
an effected accusative (Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 449-50; Waltke and 
O’Connor 1990, 166). 

For the following, see Joton and Muraoka 1993, 450-51; Kautzsch 1910, 
366-67; and Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 167. 
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an attributive adjective: 777) T1770 pos? T1771, “and Isaac 
trembled violently [literally: trembled a great trembling|” 
(Gen 27:33), TN 727 73 OVA 1177 7", “and Yawu struck 
the people with avery great plague [literally: struck ... with 
a very great striking|” (Num 11:93). 

The concrete noun DP, “voice,” takes special uses of 
the internal accusative. Although it has no correspond- 
ing verb, rae appears to be used in a way similar to the 
internal accusative with verbs expressing an emission of 
voice (Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 451; Kautzsch 1910, 367- 
68). Thus, we find it as an internal accusative noun of 
action with NP, 722, PY, and JY, and usually modi- 
fied as well: 07 7ip ONT? wR DDN TAN) O77 Wy, 
“Then the Levites shall declare in_a loud voice to all the 
Israelites” (Deut 27:14), 2773 7iP ANT? 27P-YD HN 77", 
“and he [Solomon] blessed all the assembly of Israel 
with a loud voice” (1 Kgs 8:55). 


(d) Complement — The object is a noun used with cer- 
tain intransitive verbs, which take on new transitive mean- 
ings through a modification of their original meanings 
(Kautzsch 1910, 368-70; Waltke and O’Connor 1999, 168). 
Verbs often taking the complement accusative include 1”, 
9°, YAM, TE, and 22. So, for example: 77978 12°, 
“plead for the widow” (Isa 1:17), PHPD? TR WANT, “lest 
my enemy say, ‘I have prevailed against him’” (Ps 13:5), 
72717 7AYHN, “the king is delighted with you” (1 Sam 
18:22). 

Most of these occur in the Qal stem, but occasionally 
even the reflexive stems (Niphal and Hithpael) may take 
such an accusative: 


DISA TN INT Oy OTW7D PBN 


“and all the people took off the rings of gold from their ears” 
(Exod 32:3). Other verbs sometimes taking the complement 
accusativeare verbs of robing and disrobing (W27, OWE, and 
iT), verbs of fullness and emptiness (8270, DN}, YW, Yrwv, 
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27 
28 


723,778, Sh , and others), as well as verbs of dwelling (20°, 
712, 2DW).27 


(e) Double — The causative derived stems (Piel and Hiphil) 
and certain other verbs sometimes have more than one 
object.?> Both of the accusatives are often direct objects, 
meaning we may speak of a double object accusative, although 
occasionally the second of two objects is a complement ac- 
cusative or an adverbial accusative. In the case of the latter, 
we may speak rather of a complex accusative. 

(e.1) In causative sentences, the Piel or Hiphil of verbs 
that are Qal transitives frequently require two accusatives. 
Typically, the subject of the causation (often a person) 
is used as a second accusative: DEW OPN ODN m7) ?, 
“I have taught you statules and ordinances (literally: I have 
caused you (subject of causation/accusative #2) to 
learn statutes and ordinances (accusative #1)]” (Deut 4:5), 
DNIT TOIT OX PDN, “and he [YHwu] fed me this 
scroll [literally: and he caused me (subject of causa- 
tion/accusative #2) to eat this scroll (accusative #1)]” (Ezek 
3:2). This double accusativeis common with verbs of fullness 
and emptiness, robing and disrobing, and other causative 
constructions. In some, however, the first object is not 
a direct object accusative, but rather an adverbial accusative 
(see section 2.3.2): 27-NDN OMX xn, “He [Yuwu] filled 
them with skill (literally: he caused them (subject of cau- 
sation/accusative #2) to be full of skill (accusative #1) |” 
(Exod 35:35). 

(e.2) The double accusative is also required by the 
nature of certain verbs that are not necessarily verbs 
of causation. So verbs of making, forming, naming, 
or counting often require two accusatives, the second 








See Kautzsch 1910 (369-70) for details. 

For details, see Kautzsch 1910, 370-72; Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 451- 
54; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 173-77; and van der Merwe, Naudé, and 
Kroeze 1999, 243-44. 
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of which is frequently adverbial?9 TA) DANTON 73"), 
“and he built the stones [object #1] into _an_altar [ob- 
ject #2]” (1 Kgs 18:32), 7BY DITA OTN TT AYN, 
“Then YHwH God formed man [object #1] of dust [ob- 
ject #2]” (Gen 2:7), [7 YAW ON TWPp, “she called his_name 
Lobject #1] Dan [object #2]” (Gen 30:6). Likewise, 
verbs of speaking and giving often require two ac- 
cusatives: NNT] 7INTNN WP, “and he [YHwH] gave 
us [object #1] this land [object #2]” (Deut 26:9), 
POLAR WR DIT 7D OX NT NYA ODN TSN), “And 
Icommanded you at that time all the things that you should 
do” (Deut 1:18). 


2.3.2 Adverbial 


In addition to the simple direct object of a verb, some 
accusative nouns are indirectly subordinated to the verb. 
Rather than specifying the person or thing directly affected 
by the verb, such accusatives modify more precisely the cir- 
cumstances under which an action or situation occurs. In 
other words, they serve as adverbial accusatives.3° 


(a) Place — The accusative signifies location with verbs 
of motion or dwelling: T7W7X88, “go out (into) 
the field” (Gen 27:3), TWX X¥?, “he went (into) 
Assyria” (Gen 10:11), OMW7ET IxIwOD 377%, “and all 
Israel went down (to) the Philistines’? (1 Sam 13:20), 
MDB 12 NWT MPM, “and the woman [Sarai] was taken 


See the accusatives of material and product in 2.9.2,f, and 2.3.2,¢. 

Often such syntactical relationships are designated by prepositional 
phrases, especially taking the place of accusatives of time or place 
(Kautzsch 1910, 377-84). Instead of the accusative of place, the he locale 
(Lambdin 19714, 51-52; Seow 1995, 152-53) is often used. On the aduver- 
bial accusatives in general, see Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 455-59; Kautzsch 
1910, 372-76; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 169—73; Williams 1976, 12-14; 
van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 244-45; and Chisholm 1908, 
64-65. 
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(into) Pharaoh’s house’? (Gen 12:15), 7O8T MOB TAY", 
“and he [YHwH] stood (at) the doorway of the tent” (Num 
12:5). The location may specify the spacial extent of 
the verbal action: OY? NYA FIT VINX 777", “and 
he pursued after him a@ seven-day journey’ (Gen 31:23), 
NUTT NTT) Fad Tata YD nX 72, “and we went 
(through) all that great and terrible wilderness” (Deut 
1:19). Sometimes the accusative of place is used with verbs 
that have no specific locational quality: O%2W7 LAW THN), 
“and you yourself will hear (in) heaven” (1 Kgs 8:32). 








(b) Time— The accusative locates an action in time or states 
its duration: ?}YT-PX DT NAN), “and I came today to the 
spring” (Gen 24:42), 7777128 WPA "Pip pow APA TIT, 
“O YuHwH, in_the morning you hear my _ voice; 
inthe morning I plead my case to you” (Ps 5:4), 
mar? OPEN) OF OPA PINT OY VND "DIN, “T will 
send rain on the earth forty days and forty nights” (Gen 7:4), 
paviv 7772 MAX, “Let me abide in your tent forever” 
(Ps 61:5). 





(c) Manner — The accusative is an indefinite noun des- 
cribing the way in which an action or situation is per- 
formed: MMA PNW? JW", “and Israel will swell in safety” 
(Deut 33:28), T2027 OX 2M TON TB ONT 727, “the 
words of the prophets with one accord are favorable to 
the king” (1 Kgs 22:13), TO 7ip OYI-ID JY", “and all 
the people answered with one voice” (Exod 24:3). Adjec- 
tives and participles may also serve as accusatives of manner. 
Dw Ty O2W APY? N51, “and Jacob came safely into the city 
of Shechem” (Gen 33:18),3! "77D 720 DIN), “and I go 
childless” (Gen 15:2), DIT-9Y IPT Na ATT TT Fp, 
“the voice of my beloved; behold he comes leaping upon 
the mountains” (Song 2:8). 


3" Notice that this example also has a second accusative, which is an accusative 
of place: “into the city of Shechem.” 
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(d) State — The accusative is an indefinite noun describing 
a feature, state, or quality of the subject at the time of the 
verbal action:3? OWN TWow ome? Tima Mew XN, 
“And raiders came out of the camp of the Philistines 
in three companies” (1 Sam 13:17), O' 717) INS? ON), “and 
the Arameans went forth as maurading bands” (2 Kgs 5:2), 
ypaxTv.3 MIPN °2W, “remain as a widow in your father’s 
house” (Gen 38:11).33 

The accusative may also describe a feature, state, 
or quality of the object at the time of the ver- 
bal action: O72 DIAATAX NIN UT 7, “and I myself 
[YawH] am bringing a flood of waters’ (Gen 6:17), 
TD °WHI °D77h, “march on, my soul, in strength” (Judg 5:21), 
OND 7212 NX 717? N77, “Yawu has shown me thatyou 
will be king over Aram” (2 Kgs 8:19). 

Like the accusative of manner the accusative of 
state may be expressed by adjectives or participles: 
MOND FAX IDX TIAN, “I will go down to the grave to 
my son mourning” (Gen 37:35), ‘MD2M N20 7X, “I went 
away full” (Ruth 1:21), 732 OLIN wir Law, “and Moses 
heard the people weeping” (Num 11:10). 








(e) Specification — The accusative clarifies or explains fur- 
ther the verbal action, which would otherwise be gen- 
erally or ambiguously stated:34 19377 19M, “he was 
diseased in his feet” (1 Kgs 15:23), WI] 87, “we must 
not strike him fo death [literally: with respect to life|” (Gen 
37:21), Pala JUN NODT Pi, “it is only (with respect to) 
the throne that I shall be greater than you” (Gen 41:40), 
oon?ay ava mx oman, “and you shall be circumcised 
(with respect to) the flesh of your foreskins” (Gen 17:11). 





This use of the accusative is similar to the accusative of manner, and some 
grammars combine the treatment of the two (cf. Kautzsch 1910, 374-75). 
Note that this example contains two accusatives, the first an accusative of 
state (widow) and the second an accusative of place (father’s house). 


34 May also be called the epexegetical accusative or the accusative of limitation. 
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(f) Material — The accusative denotes the matter used in 
the verbal action.35 This use of the accusative is common 
with verbs for making, forming, or building, which typi- 
cally take two accusatives; the first an object accusative, the 
second an accusative of material JI8 PNW 7D INR wy, 
“and all Israel stoned him with stones” (Josh 7:25), 
TBD DUNT DITOR TT? AWN", “and Yawn God formed 
man from dust” (Gen 2:7), 27] DAD OW NwL), “and 
you shall make two cherubim of gold’ (Exod 25:18), 
nwn) Wwy nia nx wy, “and he made ten stands 
of bronze” (1 Kgs 7:27). 

At times, it is impossible to determine by morphology 
alone whether the relationship between two nouns is geni- 
tival, accusatival, or appositional (compare sections 2.2.10, 
2.3.2,f and 2.4.3).3° 


(g) Product — The accusative denotes the result of the ver- 
bal action. This use of the accusative is common with verbs 
for making, preparing, or shaping, which typically take 
two accusatives; the first an object accusative, the second an 
accusative of product. 2870"? DDAY VIA-NN OW, “and he 
[Samuel] made his sons judges over Israel” (1 Sam 8:1), 
MAA DANI HN 732°), “and he built the stones znto an altar” 
(1 Kgs 18:32), D790 Ty OM ADR Fax) 026 ANP? 
“and you shall take choice flour, and bake it into twelve cakes” 
(Lev 24:5). 


2.4 Apposition 


In addition to the three main case functions (nominative, 
genitive, and accusative), BH also uses nouns in apposi- 
tion, that is, in simple juxtaposition in order for the sec- 
ond noun (the apposition) to modify or elucidate the first 


35 For more on this and the next (accusative of product), see Kautzsch 1910, 
371-72 and Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 174-75. 
3® Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 460-61; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 173. 
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(the leadword).3’ Such nouns generally agree in gender, num- 
ber, and definiteness, have the same function in the syntax, 
and refer to the same person, place, or thing in the external 
world. The apposition may often be translated by an adjective 
or prepositional phrase.3° This list includes the most common 
ways in which apposition is used.39 


2.4.1 Species 


The apposition denotes the species or subclass to which 
the leadword belongs: 0°70 O°N3}, “peace-offerings [liter- 
ally: sacrifices, peace-offerings|” (Exod 24:5). This usage is 
common when the leadword is a common noun for a per- 
son: ]i] WX, “a priest [literally: a man, a priest]” (Lev 21:9), 
"8 WX, “an Egyptian [literally: a man, an Egyptian)” 
(Exod 2:11), 8237 WIT, “the young prophet [literally: the 
young man, the prophet]” (2 Kgs 9:4), DX DWN, “brothers 
[literally: men, brothers|” (Gen 13:8). 


2.4.2 Altributive 


37 


38 


39 


The apposition denotes a quality or attribute of the lead- 
word. In translation, the apposition often becomes an 
adjective: FAX OVX, “true words [literally: words, truth]” 


(Prov 22:21), MAX OTN, “the true God” (Jer 10:10), 


ON] O37), “comforting words” (Zech 1:13), 27 Tiwpn, 
“from a deceitful tongue” (Ps 120:2). 


Pronouns may also occur as the leadword (Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 
232-33; Williams 1976, 15-16; and van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 
1999, 230). 

Kautzsch 1910, 423-27; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 226-34; Jouon and 
Muraoka 1993, 477-81; van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 228-30; 
Williams 1976, 15-16. 

On the emphatic and distributive uses of repetitive apposition, see Waltke 
and O’Connor 1990, 233-34, and van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 
1999, 230. On apposition in epigraphic Hebrew, see Gogel 1998, 


237-40. 
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2.4.3 Material 


The apposition denotes the material from which the lead- 
word is made. Similar to the attributive apposition, this 
often becomes an adjective in translation: A7I7 nHIy7, 
“gold cords [literally: the cords, the gold]” (Exod 39:17), 
MWNIT WPA, “the bronze oxen” (2 Kgs 16:17), 7°72 JANT, 
“the alloy stone (i.e., plummet)” (Zech 4:10), NW] onoyn, 
“brass cymbals” (1 Chr 15:19). Occasionally the apposition 
may omit the definite article: D7/3 Sian7, “the flood (of) 
waters” (Gen 6:17), Cm, TWX, “Asherah made of every 
kind of wood” (Deut 16:21). 


2.4.4. Measure 


The apposition specifies the thing measured or weighed, 
in which case the leadword is a measuring unit: NYO-ANO, 
“a seah [unit of dry measurement] of flour” (2 Kgs 7:1), 
FO> 07122, “two silver talents” (1 Kgs 16:24). 

Although the apposition of measure is not particularly 
common, a variation of it using numerals is. The apposi- 
tion thus specifies the thing numbered, while the leadword 
is a numeral: Ni3a Wi7W) O29 AYAW, “seven sons and three 
daughters” (Job 1:2), D°WIN MW, “five men” (2 Kgs 25:19), 
DOA OYAY, “seventy sons” (Judg 8:30), WR WPT OW, 
“the twelve men” (Josh 4:4).4° Sometimes, however, the 
order is reversed, in which case the apposition is the 
numeral and the leadword specifies the thing numbered. 
This is often the case in inventories or enumerated 
lists: DTWY OR ON DONT onby Cet oN Ory, 
“two hundred female goats and twenty male _ goats, 
two_ hundred ewes and twenty rams” (Gen 32:15), 
neo TAWA OWI. AWA OMAR nven ODN OW PR, 
“two oxen, five rams, five male goats, and five male lambs a 
year old” (Num 7:17, and compare Num 28:19). 


4° Compare the genitive of measure in 2.2.11. 
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2.4.5 Explicative*" 


The apposition is a particular member of a general cat- 
egory denoted by the leadword, and typically gives the 
proper noun for the leadword: 7i°7W 7/37, “King Solomon” 
(2 Kgs 1:34), TB Wi, “the River Euphrates” (1 Chr 
5:9), J¥I2 PINT, “Canaan [literally: the land, i.e., Canaan]” 
(Num 34:2). Occasionally the order is reversed, in which 
case the apposition specifies the category and the proper 
noun is the leadword: 97/37 7!'7W, “King Solomon” (1 Chr 
29:24) .4? 

This becomes an apposition of relationship when the lead- 
word is a noun of kinship: 727-NN YONHN, “his brother 
Abel” (Gen 4:2). The order here may likewise be reversed: 
VOX Dan, “Abel his brother’ (Gen 4:8). 


2.5 Adjectives 


As might be expected, nouns may also be modified by adjec- 
tives. BH makes no morphological distinction between nouns 
and adjectives (although the adjective has no dual form) .44 
The distinction between a noun and an adjective is left to the 
inherent lexical meanings of the terms and to their syntactical 
functions. Since most beginning grammars detail the uses of 
the adjective quite clearly, their syntactical features will only 
be summarized here.4° 


4l 


42 


43 
44 


The explicative genitive is more common than this explicative apposition (see 
2.2.12 and Joulon and Muraoka 1993, 479). 

When the apposition is a proper noun requiring a preposition or DDO 
(FX/HN), the particle is generally repeated on both words. If the lead- 
word has the proper noun, the particle is not repeated. See Waltke and 
O’Connor 1990 (232), Jouon and Muraoka 1993, (479-80), Kautzsch 
1910 (425), and Williams 1976 (15). 

Compare the genitive of relationship (2.2.3). 

Plural adjectives are thus used when modifying dual nouns (van der 
Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 231). Occasionally, adjectives can carry 
a vowel pattern distinct from the nouns. 

Lambdin 1971a, 13-15; Seow 1995, 72; Pratico and Van Pelt 2001, 61-64; 
Kittel, Hoffer, and Wright 1989, 251; Kelly 1992, 45-47; Weingreen 1959, 


32-33: 
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Adjectives modify nouns by describing their state or condi- 


tion. This list includes the most common ways in which the ad- 
jective is used. For more of what follows, the reference gram- 
mars may be consulted.4° 


2.5.1 Alttributive 


47 


The adjective ascribes a quality to a noun. The aitributive 
adjective forms a phrase with the noun it modifies, having a 
single function in the sentence. The adjective stands in ap- 
position to the noun it modifies, normally following it and 
agreeing in gender, number, and definiteness: 773 WR, “a 
great man” (2 Kgs 5:1), TD TWX, “a wise woman” (2 Sam 
14:2), 727} VHT, “the great city” (Gen 10:12). 

If the noun occurs in construct state with another noun, 
the attributive adjective follows the entire genitive con- 
struction: witpP OTN WX, “a holy man of God” (2 Kgs 
4:9). Wherever both nouns and the adjective are of the 
same gender, ambiguity may occur, and it can only be 
made clear by broader context. A series of attributive 
adjectives may occur after the noun modified, usually 
with a demonstrative adjective occurring in the final po- 
sition: 7317 DWT ANT, “this good hill country” (Deut 3:25), 
M7 DITIT AT, “this great nation” (Deut 4:6).47 

Rarely, the adjective precedes the noun it modifies, most 
often with numerals and 0°27/nN127, probably because 
“many” was thought to be similar to numerals in function: 
o°v?S O25, “many hunters” (Jer 16:16). 

The definite article of the attributive adjective is some- 
times omitted, perhaps because certain adjectives were 
thought inherently definite (such as DA and WX, as 


5 Kautzsch 1910, 427-32; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 255-71; Joulon and 


Muraoka 1993, 521-25; Meyer 1992, 371-76; Horsnell 1999, 193-201; 
Chisholm 1998, 66-67; van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 230- 
37; Williams 1976, 16-18. On the adjectives in epigraphic Hebrew, see 
Gogel 1998 (202). 

For more details of the syntactical peculiarities of two or three adjectives 
following a noun, see Kautzsch 1910 (428). 
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well as the numeral THX, “one”): TIX OD°NX, “your other 
brother” (Gen 43:14), T0X8 UXT, “one company” (1 Sam 
13:17), 27 O77, “many nations” (Ezek 39:27). At other 
times, the noun being modified is inherently definite and 
therefore anarthrous, even while the adjective retains the 
article: WW DY, “the sixth day” (Gen 1:31). 





2.5.2 Predicate 


The adjective expresses an assertion about a noun requir- 
ing a form of the verb “to be” in translation. The predicate 
adjective often precedes the noun it modifies and agrees in 
gender and number, but is always indefinite:4° "iy 7173, 
“my punishment is_great” (Gen 4:13), 727 2, “the tree 
was good” (Gen 3:6), 717? PTS, “righteous is YHwH” (Ps 
145:17), TIT 727 WW, “the word of YHwH is upright” (Ps 
33:4). The predicate adjective is often used in nominal 
clauses of description (see section 5.1.1,b). 


2.5.3 Substantive 


48 


49 


The adjective functions as a noun, most often occurring 
with the definite article: D’ADN7, “the skallful men [literally: 
the wise men]” (Exod 36:4), though also without the definite 
article, as in D'ADT, “wise men” (Job 5:13). 

The substantive adjective may serve in any of the nor- 
mal functions of a regular noun: as nominative (qbpn, 
“the young one” [Gen 42:13]), as either noun of the gen- 
itive relationship (717) 473, “great house [literally: house 
of a great one|” [2 Kgs 25:9]),49 as accusative (P" TST HR, 

“the righteous’ [Eccl 3: v71), as apposition ("TAY P78, “the 
righteous one, my servant” [Isa 53:11]), or as ee of a 
preposition (AD7] 22D, “we will ride upon swift_horses 
[literally: upon a quick one|” [Isa 30:16]). 


The tense of the translation must be determined from the Hebrew 
context. 
And see the genitive of specification in 2.2.13. 
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2.5.4 Comparative and Superlative 


5 


te) 


Hebrew has no inflected forms of the adjectives to express 
degrees of the adjectival quality, such as in English: big— 
bigger—biggest, great-greater—greatest, and so on. Instead, 
BH uses the adjectives in a number of syntactical variations 
to express the comparative and superlative degrees. 


(a) Comparative — A higher degree of the adjectival qual- 
ity is expressed when the preposition 7/2 is used with the 
noun being surpassed (see section 4.1.13,h). The prepo- 
sition identifies the standard against which the noun is 
being compared, and typically the adjective has no def- 
inite article: PNT TAX ODN, “you are wiser than Daniel” 
(Ezek 28:3 Qere), ovt-930 12, “taller_than all the peo- 
ple” (1 Sam 9:2), "IND TD, “stronger than a lion” (Judg 
14:18), OTONT- 7D TIT? Fi}, “Yawn is greater than all 
gods” (Exod 18:11).5° 

Sometimes the comparative denotes a condition that 
is too little or too much in force for attainment:5* 
TAT 22 TAD ">, “for the task is too heavy for you” 
(Exod 18:18), ODM DOYIT, “too slight_a thing for you” 
(Isa 7:13). In such uses, the preposition Jf} may be at- 
tached to an infinitive construct rather than a noun: 
RoI iY 73 , “my punishment is too great to bear” (Gen 
4:13), TIT? Naw Aq OWIDT 777, “Their property had be- 
come too great for them to live together” (Gen 36:7), 
MPLTNN DDT JOP TIT 1H? AWN Mw Maw», “For the 
bronze altar which was before YHWH was {oo small to hold 
the burnt offering” (1 Kgs 8:64). 





At times the comparative is required even without the preposition }/2, and 
at other times the adjective is replaced by stative verbs. In some cases, the 
context must determine when the comparative is intended (see Kautzsch 
1910, 430-31). 

See Waltke and O’Connor’s comparison of capability (1990, 266) and 
Jotion’s elliptical comparison (1991, 523-24); also see Kautzsch (1910, 
430). 
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(b) Superlative—The highest degree of the adjectival quality 
is expressed when the adjective is made definite, whether 
by a definite article, a genitive construction,®* or a pronom- 
inal suffix: ]OPT, “the youngest [of eight sons]” (1 Sam 
16:11), TIA JOP, “the youngest of his sons” (2 Chr 21:17), 
DI) TY) DDI739, “from the greatest of them to the least of 
them” (Jonah 3:5). 

The superlative adjective may rarely take the preposition 2 
with a noun: D°W2 757, “the most beautiful among women” 
(Song 1:8), JA IIT WNT, “The most refined person among 
you” (Deut 28:54) .53 





2.6 Determination 


Nouns in BH are indeterminate (i.e., indefinite) unless 
marked otherwise. They may be marked as determinate/ 
definite in three ways: a) by a prefixed definite article, b) by 
a pronominal suffix, or c) by occurring in the construct state 
bound to a definite noun.54 Proper nouns and other appella- 
tives are also definite by nature and do not require other 
determination, since they name a specific person or thing. 
In general, indefinite nouns tend to focus on the class or 
quality of the person, place, or thing, while definite nouns 
focus on a unique or particular identity. Although BH has 
no indefinite article, the numeral “one” (7NX/NN) is used to 


5? That is, a substantive adjective serving as a construct in bound relationship 
with a noun, as in W207), “the greatest men of the city” (2 Kgs 10:6). 

53 The superlative may be expressed in a number of other ways, including 
the superlative genitive (2.2.13), repetition, the use of TN?) or TNT after 
an adjective, or 55n/ “20 after an adjective. See Jotion and Muraoka 
1993, 524-25; Horsnell 1999, 198-201; Kautzsch 1910, 431-32; Waltke 
and O’Connor 1990, 267-71; van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 
236-937; and Williams 1976, 17-18. On the distinction between the absolute 
superlative (excels all others in its class) and the comparative superlative 
(excels in some particular quality or condition), see Ben Zvi, Hancock, 
and Beinert 1993, 192, and Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 267-71. 

54 In all three cases, the mark of determination causes morphological 
changes, for which, see the beginning grammars. 
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denote indetermination, especially in the books of Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings (see section 2.7.1,b).55 This often requires 
the translation “certain”: OTT] TNX Wx 171, “There 
was a certain man from Ramathaim” (1 Sam 1:1). 

The use of the definite article in BH is similar to the 
use of the article in English. However, there are also sev- 
eral uses of the article in BH that are dissimilar to use in 
English. In these cases, definiteness in the English transla- 
tion will often not correspond to the definiteness of Hebrew. 
It is important, therefore, not to expect a literal, word-for- 
word translation of the definiteness of nouns, which may 
lead to awkward, or even incorrect English phrasings. Ad- 
ditionally, since the definite article developed late in the 
history of Classical Hebrew,5° its sparse use in poetry is a 
key distinction between prose and poetry in general. Com- 
pare, for instance: 717 7}? 78 TIT 7a OPiv? 7D, “He 
has remembered his covenant to eternity, the word which 
he commanded to a thousand generations” (Ps 105:8), 
OPIN Ty OPT iva By) FAIL PY AID WN 1370, “The word 
which you spoke concerning your servant and his house, con- 
firm it forever” (2 Sam 7:25). 

The following categories are useful when considering the 
uses of the definite article in BH.57 


2.6.1 Referential 


A noun with the definite article can refer to a per 
son or thing already introduced into the context: 
TWD TWNTTNN oT oN RPT TNT] TN DTN TAN}, 


55 Joon and Muraoka 1993, 513; see also Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 251— 
52; Pratico and Van Pelt 2001, 49; and van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 
1999, 187. 

5° Garr 1985, 89; Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 507; Seow 1995, 157; Andersen 
and Forbes 1983, 165-69. 

57 Meyer 1992, 367-70; Jottion and Muraoka 1993, 505-21; Waltke and 
O’Connor 1990, 235-52; Kautzsch 1910, 401-13; Chisholm 1998, 72-75; 
van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 187-91; and for comparison 
with epigraphic Hebrew, see Gogel 1998, 235-37. 
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“God said, ‘Let there be light,’ and there was light. 
And God saw that the light was good” (Gen 1:3-4); 
“pat ja) 29m) nN mp)...7PaJ2 mp", “And he 
(Abraham) took a calf ...then he took curds and milk, 
and the calf” (Gen 18:7-8). If the person or thing is 
particularly well known, it need not have been mentioned 
previously: DDW-OY AWN T2NT NN Dpy On yaw, “and 
Jacob hid them [the foreign gods] under the oak that was 
near Shechem” (Gen 35:4). 


2.6.2 Vocative 


A noun with the definite article can denote a specific ad- 
dressee (see section 2.1.3): WT MAX ta, “Whose son 


are you, young man?” (1 Sam 17:58), 77a Mw, “Help, 
O King!” (2 Sam 14:4).5° 


2.6.3 Naming 


The definite article can mark a common noun as a proper 
noun. Since proper nouns themselves denote particular 
persons, places, or things, they do not normally take the 
definite article: 710i, “Moses” (Exod 2:10), 711, “David” 
(Ruth 4:22), 717, “Yuawu” (Gen 2:4). However, some 
nouns (or primitive appellatives) are still in the process 
of becoming proper names:59 722377, “Gibeah [literally: the 
hill]” (Judg 19:14), WN, “the Nile [literally: the stream ]” 
(Gen 41:1), JT, “the Jordan [literally: the river]” (Gen 
13:10), Ji1277, “Lebanon [literally: “ihe white (moun- 
tains?) ]” (Josh 9:1). 

Related to this category is the solitary use of the definite 
article (see next section), in which appellatives referring 


58 However, the vocative frequently omits the definite article. See Meyer 
1992, 27; Kautzsch 1910, 405; Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 508. 
59 Joon and Muraoka 1993, 505; Meyer 1902, 370. 
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to unique persons, places, or things are on their way to 
becoming a name: OT ONT, “God [literally: the God]” (Gen 
5:22). 

Also related to this category is the gentilic use of the def- 
inite article, often used collectively (i.e., in the singular): 
"LID, “the Canaanites” (Gen 10:18), but occasionally in 
the plural: D°297, “the Hebrews” (Gen 40:15). 





2.6.4 Solitary 


The definite article marks a unique person, place, or 
thing: 217277 37, “the high priest” (Josh 20:6), WAWT, 
“the sun” (Gen 15:12), 77°, “the moon” (Deut 4:19), 
7 INT FN) DAW ON, “the heavens and the earth” (Gen 1:1). 

Certain titles may take the definite article because they 
are understood by everyone to designate someone unique: 
7171 7207, “King David [literally: the King David]” (2 Sam 
5:3), 7 2W 727 T?, “Long live King Solomon [literally: 
the King Solomon]” (1 Kgs 1:34), Wz, “the chief” (1 Chr 
Me a 


2.6.5 Generic 


A noun with the definite article denotes a class of persons 
or things: O37, “the camel” (Lev 11:4), UND, “with the fire” 
(Josh 11:9), 29777, “a hungry person [literally: the hungry]” 
(Isa 29:8), "IND, “like the lion” (Num 24:9). 

When used with a plural noun, the generic use may in- 
dicate that all the individuals of the class are included: 
DLW, “the wicked” (Ps 1:4), O'DD1D77, “the stars” (Gen 
1:16), O7037, “the nations” (Gen 10:32). 


6° The noun 7020 could be used in various constructions for titles, military 
and royal, although in LBH, it appears to have become a title standing 
alone with the article (HALOT 3:135 1-52). 
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Use of the definite article to mark abstract nouns is re- 
lated to this category: 7217737, “thekingship” (1 Sam 11:14), 


MBN? NYT) NPAT TN) TDTT AS N21 
NYT TON? D 





“he [Hiram] was full of skill, intelligence, and knowledge in 
working bronze” (1 Kgs 7:14). 


2.6.6 Demonstrative 


The definite article has a “pointing out” (i.e., deictic) 
force when used with nouns referring to present time.°! 
Such demonstrative uses of the article typically take on ad- 
verbial force: IPT 78 M7? 37 OFT Tab way OB, “standing 
here with us today before YawH our God” (Deut 29:14 
[Eng 29:15]), mon Mm 37°, “stay here tonight” (Num 
22:8), NTA TW, “this year you will die” (Jer 28:16), 
DYET COND, “this time I have sinned” (Exod 9:27). 


2.6.7 Possessive 


The definite article occasionally denotes ownership of the 
noun, and requires a possessive pronoun in translation: 
TINO TWA MIM, “Saul had his spear in his hand” (1 Sam 
18:10), TWAT UN 9Y INI? INA, “Israel bowed himself 
on the head of his bed” (Gen 47:31), NODT 709 Dj"), “He 
[King Eglon] rose from his seat” (Judg 3:20). 





2.7 Numerals 


Numbers in BH are written as words, rather than repre- 
sented graphically as with the Arabic digits used in English 


5 Tt is often assumed that Hebrew’s definite article originated from a pre- 
fixed pronominal with demonstrative force, explaining its occasional 
demonstrative use in BH as a vestige of its history. See Blau 1976, 43; 
Kautzsch 1910, 404; Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 506; Bergstrasser 1983, 
23-24; Garr 1985, 87-89; but see the challenging discussion in Lambdin 
1971b, 315-33. 
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(so “thirty-two” rather than “g9”) 68 Most are derived from 
substantives, but unfortunately their syntax is varied. Thus, 
the numeral “one” most frequently functions as an adjective, 
following the noun it modifies and agreeing in gender. But 
the numerals from “two” to “ten” function as nouns that may 
stand either before or after the noun they modify when ap- 
positional (for which, see section 2.4.4), or may stand before 
the noun in the construct state (see section 2.2.11). While 
the numeral “two” exhibits gender agreement with the noun 
it modifies, those from “three” to “ten” take feminine forms 
with masculine nouns, but masculine forms when modifying 
feminine nouns.°3 All beginning grammars of BH explain and 
illustrate these syntactical peculiarities of the numerals, and 
as a result we include here only a few additional categories 
useful when considering the uses of the numerals.*4 

Numerals are morphologically divided into the cardinal 
and ordinal variations. 


2.7.1 Cardinal Numbers 


(a) Measure — Indicating the amount or quantity of some- 
thing denoted by the noun being modified: 0°12 7W>w, 
“three sons” (Gen 6:10), DWIN MWW, “three men” (Gen 
18:2), OoAW OY, “two cities” (Josh 15:60). 


(b) Indetermination — The numeral “one” (THX or HN) 
may follow an indefinite noun to mark an unnamed 
individual: Ona THN UN 7771, “There was a certain 


52 Most languages of biblical times used number signs, although Ugaritic 
preferred to spell numbers out completely as in BH (Segert 1984, 52-54). 
This inexplicable feature of Hebrew numerals is limited to the cardinals. 
With double-figure numerals (11 to 19), the lowest number includes 
this reverse gender, while the tens take the gender of the noun being 
modified. 

Kautzsch 1910, 286-92 and 432-37; Meyer 1992, 204-11; Jouon and 
Muraoka 1993, 525-30; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 272-89; van der 
Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 263-70. 
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man of Ramathaim” (1 Sam 1:1), OX TOR, “a_ certain 
woman” (Judg 9:53), TON X’A], “a certain prophet” (1 Kgs 
20:13). Occasionally this use takes on an emphatic nu- 
ance, often reflected in English by “single” or “same”: 
TON WR A UTX ON PTY WY OW, “We, your ser- 
vants, are twelve brothers, the sons of the same man” (Gen 
42:13), TIX OVA, “on the same day” (1 Sam 2:34), TON 722, 
“in the same house” (1 Kgs 3:17). 


(c) Multiplication — The cardinals may express multiples of 
the noun being modified. Multiplicatives of “four” and 
“seven” are attested in the feminine duals of the cardi- 
nals:°5 OoMYIAN OPW? NYADTATNNI, “and he shall restore 
the lamb four times over” (2 Sam 12:6), DY, “sevenfold” 
(Gen 4:15).°° Occasionally the feminine dual of “two” may 
be used for “twice”: FPOIN 87) DAW TVX N71 HID ON, 
“IT have spoken once, and I will not answer; twice, but I 
will not again” (Job 40:5), one DY, “once or twice’ (Neh 
13:20). 

The singular also may be used for multiplication, 
often with OY or O'MYH for “occurrence, times”:°7 
MWA opa wow, “three times a year” (Exod 23:17), 
DAY OVA, “seven times” (Gen 33:3), 


OS ONbO-7Y Yay OSM 771077 "mAO" 


“and I will continue to punish you sevenfold for your sins” 
(Lev 26:18), D°AY5 TN, “one hundredfold’ (2 Sam 24:3). 


(d) Distribution— Repetition of a cardinal number will often 
express a distributive sense: TIMT-O€8 MON INA OW OW, 


The ending may in fact be an adverbial ending rather than a dual proper 
(Joton and Muraoka 1993, 327). 

The forms are feminine possibly because of the omission of DY or DDB, 
“times” (Kautzsch 1910, 436). 

HALOT 3:952; see also 227. (HALOT 9:1185) and 7? (HALOT 2:388, 
DCH 4:82). A variation occurs when DY occurs in the dual (O75) 
without the numeral (Num 20:11). 
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“Two by two, they came to Noah into the ark” (Gen 7:9). The 
repeated numerals may be joined with the conjunction 
waw : UY) ww vYIT NPASN) VT? NDAYN), “Six fingers on 
his hands, and six fingers on his feet (2 Sam 21:20). 
The distributive concept may also be expressed 
by the repetition of the numeral with its object: 
Tox? DID ww ODD wy > Span oy OD IW, “Seraphim 
stood above him, each one having six wings” (Isa 6:2). A 
numeral prefixed with the preposition lamed may also mark 
the distributive: DD 27N'7) Nixa? OY omwPD 71901, “And 
the lords of the Philistines were marching by the hundreds 
and by the thousands” (1 Sam 29:2). 


(e) Succession — The cardinal “one” (TNX or NOX) may func- 
tion as an ordinal when denoting the first of a small list of 
items: TTX O1 W377] 17-77", “And there was evening, 
and there was morning; the firstday” (Gen 1:5), TINT V8, 
“the first row” (Exod 39:10). 


2.7.2 Ordinal Numbers®® 


Succession indicates consecution or sequence, especially in 
formulae expressing dates:°9 WT OFA, “on the first day” 
(Exod 12:15), LOIN? My wT nwa, “in the ninth year of 
Hoshea” (2 Kgs 17:6), O17 730 T7Wy OOK nw), “In the 
eleventh year of Joram” (2 Kgs 9:29), "Ww ]2, “a second son” 
(Gen 30:7). 





The ordinals function as attributive adjectives, following the noun and 
agreeing in gender and definiteness (see 2.5.1). There are no separate 
forms for ordinals above the number 10 (review the beginning grammars 
for more on the forms). 

However, the cardinals are frequently used instead of the ordinals in the 
expressions of date (Kautzsch 1910, 435; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 
284-86). 


3, Verbs 


B iblical Hebrew has no tenses in the strict sense of the 
term. By this statement, we mean that Hebrew does not 
locate an action or state in time by means of specific mor- 
phology. Of course, this does not mean that Hebrew fails to 
express time relations entirely, only that it does so through 
a variety of syntactical and contextual features, rather 
than through verbal inflections or grammatically realized 
tenses." 

Rather than a morphologically precise tense system, 
Hebrew uses an aspect system to indicate first, the contour 
of a situation in time, and second, the type of action. The 


* Caution is in order in such statements as “BH has no tenses.” We have 
expressed the majority opinion in this paragraph on the general nature of 
the Hebrew verbal system, but scholars are not unanimous. Older gram- 
marians believed that the perfect denoted past time and the imperfect the 
present-future, and that therefore Hebrew did, in fact, employ a tense 
system. But during the past century, this view gave way to the current 
understanding of aspect rather than tense. See Kautzsch 1910, 117; Bauer 
and Leander 1991, 268-78; Bergstrasser 1962, 2.9-10; Endo 1996; Saenz- 
Badillos 1993, 73; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 346-47; Chisholm 1998, 
85-86; Emerton 2000b, 191-93; and van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 
1999, 141-43. Some prefer to say that Hebrew does, in fact, express tense, 
though in a less complete way (Bauer 1910; Joon and Muraoka 1993, 
354-58; and more emphatically, Rainey 1986, 7, and 1988; and Zevit 1988 
and 1998, 39-48). It is likely that such arguments have overstated the case 
against aspect and in favor of tense in the prefixed form (Huehnergard 
1988, 20-21). 
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first grammatical category (Aspekt) identifies the action as el- 
ther undefined or progressive (“perfect” or “imperfect”). The 
second category (Aktionsart) refers to the type of action with 
regard to voice, fientivity, transitivity, causation, and various 
reflexive actions.* The latter (Aktionsart) is marked by verbal 
stems, the former (Aspekt) by verbal conjugations. 


3.1 Stem 


In general, the Qal and Niphal have no element of causa- 
tion in their predication, in distinction to the other stems.3 
The Piel, Pual, and Hithpael have “causation with a patiency 
nuance,” and the Hiphil and Hophal represent “causation 
notion with an agency nuance.”4 


3-11 Qal (the G stem) 


The Qal} is the “simple active” stem. The voice of the pri- 
mary subject is active (see vertical axis of the appendixes). 
Since there is no element of causation, the Qal has no 
secondary subject (first column of the horizontal axis of 
Appendix IT). Hence, the stem is “simple.” 


n 


This aspectual explanation (i.e., speaking of Aspekt, “contour of ac- 
tion,” and Aktionsart, “type of action”) follows modern linguistic theory 
(e.g., Comrie 1976), and has become the consensus of scholars working 
on BH (Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 346-50; and for a different view, 
Zevit 1998, 41-48). 

Variously known as derived stems, patterns, themes, or better, the Hebrew 
designation, binyanim, “structures.” 

Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 355. 

The Qal is also known as the “G stem” (for German Grundstamm, “basic 
stem”). The verbal stems in other Semitic languages have different names, 
making it difficult to study them together. Scholars use a standardized list 
of sigla for the verbal stems, thus facilitating comparisons across the various 
languages. We will include the siglum for each stem in parenthesis after 
its name. The advanced student would do well to learn the designations 
in addition to the traditional stem name. 
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(a) Fientive — describes action, motion, or change of 
state.° Fientive verbs may be transitive (D728 IHX P?, 
“God took him” [Gen 5:24], DINAN OFX TT 77, 
“YuwH God formed humanity” [Gen 2:7]), or intransitive 
(ana?) LTA 5D) 72777oOn, “but also many of the peo- 
ple fell and died” [2 Sam 1:4], ANON M’2-9D TAN}, “the 
whole house of Ahab shall perish” [2 Kgs 9:8]). Several fi- 
entive verbs may be both, as these examples of x57) demon- 
strate: TIT? DN NN }i27), “the cloud filled the house of 
YHWH” (1 Kgs 8:10), 7773? NOM °D, “when your days are 
complete” (2 Sam 7:12).7 


(b) Stative — describes a state or quality of the subject. 
English translations often make no distinction between 
stative verbs and predicate adjectives: 127829732", 
“and Pharaoh’s heart was heavy’ (Exod 9:7), 
WPya ONT TW ypM, “And yet, this was insignificant 
in your eyes” (2 Sam 7:19), "Mij2T "38, “I am old” (Josh 
23:2). 





3.1.2 Niphal (the N stem) 


The “simple middle-passive” and “simple reflexive” stem. 
The voice of the primary subject is middle-passive or re- 
flexive (see vertical axis of the appendixes). Since there is 
no element of causation, the Niphal has no secondary sub- 
ject (first column of the horizontal axis of Appendix II). 
Hence, the stem is “simple.” 

Niphal was originally the simple reflexive, that is, the 
reflexive of the Qal. It gradually acquired the passive 
meaning of the Qal as well when the Qal passive fell from 


6 Since the term “active” is regularly used to denote voice, the term “fientive” 
is used to describe this type of action (Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 363). 

7 The question of transitivity or intransitivity is a less important distinction 
for the verb than that of fientive versus stative, because stative verbs may 
be transitive as well as the expected intransitive. Thus, stative verbs such 
as “to dress,” “to don” (was) and “be full,” “to fill” (722) may be transitive 
(Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 357). 
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use.° Grammarians sometimes use the expression “medio- 
passive” for the Niphal, although Waltke and O’Connor 
refer to a “medio-reflexive notion,” from which they derive 
four specific meanings (1990, 380): a) middle, b) passive, 
c) adjectival (simple adjectival, ingressive, gerundive), and 
d) double-status (reflexive, benefactive, reciprocal, tolera- 
tive, causative-reflexive). They state further, “In all the spe- 
cific uses of the Niphal, we find the common notion(s) that 
the action or state expressed by the verb affects the subject 
(as in the middle voice) or its interests (as in the reflex- 
ive). Species 1, 2, and 3 can plausibly be associated with 
the middle notion, and the others with the reflexive. Even 
in the double-status uses, where the subject is both actor 
and patient of the action, the primary option is that the 
subject is affected by the action.”9 The following semantic 
categories are helpful in classifying verbs in the Niphal. 


(a) Passive — frequently the passive of the Qal. This is 
its simplest meaning, though not necessarily its primary 
one. So VAP (“bury”) and DDN (“eat”) may become “be 
buried” and “be eaten” in the Niphal: TAPX BY, “there I will 
be buried” (Ruth 1:17), and DDN? TAX O32, “in one house 
it shall be eaten” (Exod 12:46). 

Hebrew’s use of the Niphal is an “incomplete pas- 
sive” (Lambdin 1971a, 176). The passive in English is a 
construction, not a category of verbal meaning. Thus, 
“the students read the lesson” has a passive construction, 
“the lesson was read by the students.” By the incomplete 
passive we mean this same transformation minus the agent: 
“the lesson was read.” The speaker is not concerned with 
specifying the agent of the action. All Hebrew passives 
belong to this category; constructions with a specified agent 
are virtually nonexistent. *©® 


8 Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 149. 


9 


10 


Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 380. 
Examples of the infrequent complete passive include Deut 33:29; Gen 9:6, 
11; Exod 12:16; 1 Sam 25:7. 
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(b) Middle — Verbs that are normally used in passive con- 
structions may be used in a quasi-active sense, but with 
the object as the subject of the verb. Unlike the incom- 
plete passives, middle verbs are active in form, but the 
meaning (i.e., voice) is, in a sense, reversed. The object 
of the active verb has become the subject of the mid- 
dle verb: DT InFDI, “the heavens opened” (Ezek 1:1), 
O7iP2 INT YPaMi, “the earth split with their sound” 
(1 Kgs 1:40). 


(c) Reflexive — action for, or concerning, oneself. The sub- 

ject is at the same time object (recipient) of the action, so 
that this use of the Niphal may be called the double-status 
use."’ In many languages a reflexive pronoun is added 
to clarify the object, but in the Hebrew Niphal verb, no 
reflexive pronoun is needed.” 

In most reflexive uses, the subject and object 
refer to the same person or thing: 7"27iNQ /3PIN), 
“and I will avenge myself on my enemies” (Isa 1:24), 
Tay Nay ia Tayo? 72-0}, “[If] they sell themselves to 
you, you shall not make them serve as slaves” (Lev 25:39). 
The reflexive may also occur in conjunction with a prepo- 
sitional phrase, as in the frequent Niphal imperative 
7? T37, “guard yourself for yourself,” or “take great care” 
(Exod 34:12), 7177 DN) YAW) "A, “‘T have sworn by myself,’ 
declares YHWH” (Gen 22:16). 

Additionally, the reflexive may denote permission (toler 
ative): OTN, “I will allow myself to be enquired” (Ezek 36:37), 
ON|7) 077 amyn, “He will respond to them (literally: 
he will allow himself to_be entreated) and heal them” 
(Isa 19:22), “WPA X7Y coy) RW NIP? CATT, 
“I permitted myself to be sought by those who did not inqure, 

















The subject is both agent and patient (or undergoer) of the action in 
Waltke and O’Connor’s terminology (1990, 387-91). 
Cf. the “tolerative,” Williams 1976, 138; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 


389-90. 
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I permitted_myself to_be found by those who did not seek” 
(Isa 65:1). The reciprocal construction may be seen as a plu- 
ral variation of the reflexive: "12 "J2-7D VYX 1BON"), “and 
all the children of Levi gathered (themselves) around him” 
(Exod 32:26). In one root particularly (Y7”), the Niphal de- 
notes a causative-reflexive meaning, similar to the Hithpael: 
O87 TT? YTin, “and Yawn will make himself known to 
the Egyptians” (Isa 19:21), O77 "MYTIN? TIT AW, “but 
by my name Yuwu, J did not_make myself known to them” 
(Exod 6:3). 














(d) Stative — describes the state of the subject produced 
by the verbal action:’3 18? Naw oA) “on the sabbath 
day [the gate] shall_be opened” (Ezek 46:1), JAVA ON, 
“do not be grieved” (Neh 8:11). The stative Niphal is of- 
ten equivalent to a simple adjectival state, and is also 
often the same as the passive in translation. So for ex- 
ample, the verb 12W) may be “to be broken,” or “to be 
in_pieces”: MYT? MDWI-D, “for they were broken before 
YHwu” (2 Chr 14:12[Eng 2 Chr 14:13])."4 





3.1.3, Piel (the D stem) 


The Piel is the “causative (with patiency nuance) active” 
stem and is the most elusive of the Hebrew stems.'5 
One leading scholar recently signaled a warning about 
the futility of searching for a unifying central under- 
standing of the stem’s use: “[I]t is pointless to try to 
find a single . . . explanation to account for all of the 


Lambdin’s resultative (1971, 177). 

Some verbs in the Niphal have little or no Qal counterpart (ex., on?) 
and “fi03). Others may have an “ingressive-stative” connotation, describ- 
ing “coming” into a certain state, rather than “being” in such a state 
(ex., certain occurrences of N32}; see Ben Zvi, Hancock, and Beinert 
1993, 120). 


*S Jotlon and Muraoka 1903, 151. 
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transformative power of the D stem. It is simply a 
form.”?® 

Traditionally the Piel had been considered intensive in 
meaning. Older grammars defined the idea as “to busy one- 
self eagerly with the action indicated,” and even associated 
the doubling of the second radical of verbs in Piel as an out- 
ward expression of this intensification.'? However, in light 
of today’s deeper understanding of the Semitic languages 
generally, we can no longer refer to the Piel as bascially 
and primarily intensive.'* Furthermore, it has long been 
assumed that as the derived stems are built morphologically 
upon the base form of the Qal, so the semantic use and 
function of those stems may be defined primarily by means 
of association with the Qal (as intensive of the Qal, causative 
of the Qal, passive of the Qal, etc.). We now recognize 
that although such semantic associations may be present 
in many verbs in the Qal and Piel, this is not always the 
case, and each stem should be regarded as independent.’9 
Many Piel verbs simply cannot be placed in one of the cate- 
gories that follow. In some cases, the verb may occur in both 
Qal and Piel with no discernible difference in meaning. 

The Piel frequently expresses the bringing about of a 
state. Thus, the Piel focuses on causation and the outcome 


© Kaufman 1996, 282. See also Joosten’s conclusion that the various func- 
tions of the Piel cannot be reduced to one underlying basic function 
(Joosten 1998, 227). 

‘7 Kautzsch 1910, 141; and see Blau 1976, 52; Bauer and Leander 1991, 
323-29; Martin-Davidson 1993, 136-37. The view that the doubling of 
the middle consonant is unassociated with intensification may need to 
be reconsidered in light of recent linguistic work on iconicity, that is, the 
iconic nature of language (cf. Kouwenberg 1997). 

‘8 The Piel in recent decades has been recognized as the key to the Hebrew 
verbal system. Albrecht Goetze opened the discussion to new approaches 
with his famous survey of the Akkadian D-stem (1942, 1-8), and subse- 
quently the significance of his work for the West Semitic languages was 
investigated by Ernst Jenni (1968). For useful surveys of these develop- 
ments, see Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 354-59; Fassberg 2001, 243-44. 
For caveats on Goetze’s arguments, see Kaufman 1996, 281-82. 

*9 Richter 1978, 73. 
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2c 


** “Factitive,” from Latin factitare, “to do often, 


of the action, though with a patiency nuance rather than 
an agency nuance (as in Hiphil). The foregrounded inter- 
est is not the event that happens to the subject, but rather 
the condition attained by it. It is for all practical purposes 
an adjectival causation predicate. Jenni’s important study 
proposed a basic distinction between the Piel and Hiphil 
as the difference between the imposition of a state (adjec- 
tival) and the imposition of process (verbal).°° So using as 
an example the verb 7°77 (“live” in the Qal), the Piel is “to 
cause to be alive,” whereas the Hiphil is “to cause to live.” 
The distinction is between causing to be something or to do 
something. Specifically with Qal intransitive verbs, we use 
the term /actitive to denote a cause producing a state (as 
distinct from a cause producing an event, or causative) .*" 
This factitive use of the Piel designates, without regard to 
the process, the bringing about of the state depicted by an 
adjective. The object experiences this action as an “acci- 
dent” (signifying that a quality or situation is not essential 
to the person or thing in question). With some Qal transi- 
tive verbs the Piel is resultative, meaning that it denotes the 
bringing about of the outcome of the action designated by 
the base root, which action can be expressed in terms of an 
adjective, and without regard to the actual process of the 
event.”” In our analysis, we follow Waltke and O’Connor’s 
practice of reserving causative for the Hiphil, which causes 
an action rather than a state. In the Piel, the object of cau- 
sation is in a state of suffering the effects of an action and 
is inherently passive in part (see the second column of the 
horizontal axis of Appendix II). 

The following semantic categories are helpful in classi- 
fying verbs in the Piel. 


Jenni (1968), and see also Lambdin 1969, 388-89. For dissenting voices, 
see Joosten 1998 and Fassberg 2001, 243-44. 


” « 7&6. 


to practice,” “to declare 


(someone) to be.” 


*? Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 400. 
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(a) Factitive — makes transitive many verbs that are intran- 
sitive in the Qal (mostly stative, although a few fientive 
verbs are intransitive). By transitivizing verbs that are Qal 
intransitives, the Piel factitive denotes a cause producing a 
state (rather than a cause producing an action; see Hiphil 
causative in section 3.1.6,a). So typically, Qal intransitives 
become factitive Piels:?3 9727 77254, “and it is in your hand 
to make great” (1 Chr 29:12), 70 77728), “and I will make 
your name great” (Gen 12:2), DDW 7/22 717? 78, “I YHwu 
sanctify you” (Exod 31:13), MOD F117", “Yaw kills 
and brings to life’ (1 Sam 2:6), 717? DTN"), “Yaw destroyed 
them” (Deut 11:4). 

Such a use is frequently resultative, meaning that 
the Piel can bring about a state (or “result”) corre- 
sponding to the verbal notion of a Qal transitive:*4 
NAAT HN WW, “he broke down the pillars” (2 Kgs 18:4), 
cma OPT ODN "ID?, “T have taught you statutes and 
ordinances” (Deut 4:5). 


(b) Denominative — indicates a derived verbal idea related 
to a noun or substantive. The nominal form is pri- 
mary and the verb secondarily derived from it. Piel is 
the stem most commonly used to form denominatives 
(though see also the Hithpael and Hiphil denominatives): 
FT2y TWA TWA ADT Ws DieT 37 95 In 737 FAK”, 
“not one word has failed of all his good promise 
[literally: word], which he spoke through his servant 





Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 400-04; Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 154- 
56; Seow 1995, 173-75; Lambdin 1972, 193-95. These roots typically 
become causative Hiphils, a relationship that may be illustrated as follows: 
Qal intransitive::Piel factitive::Hiphil causative (cf. Waltke and O’Connor 
1990, 400). 

Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 404-10; Lambdin 1972, 193; van der Merwe, 
Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 80-81. Thus, the profile would be as follows: 
Qal transitive::Piel resultative::Hiphil causative (cf. Waltke and O’Connor 
1990, 404). For similar uses of the Piel in the Canaanite dialect of the 
Amarna letters, Rainey 1996, 2:138-68. 
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Moses” (1 Kgs 8:56); 771 ip) Tia Tia TT? TM, 
“Sing praises to YHWH with the lyre, with the lyre and the 
sound of melody [literally: praise song]” (Ps 98:5). 


(c) Frequentative — pluralizes the action denoted by the Qal. 
Many verbs in the Piel reflect multiple, repeated, or busy 
action. This use of the Piel may be ¢éerative over time, or plu- 
ralic through space, and often takes on the nuance of an 
intensive, although the intensive force is difficult to identify 
in most occurrences:*5 °iD77 Tp O79, “all day long 
I go around mourning” (Ps 38:7), 720” ‘NipPMa, “(the righ- 
teous individual) follows my statutes [literally: he walks about 
in my statutes]” (Ezek 18:9), 12X07 732 wip Yin, “May his 
children wander about and beg [literally: ask_repeatedly]|” 
(Ps 109:10), OFPHASA TAAWM Taw) DOWN O77, “you shall 
utterly demolish them and break _in_pieces their pillars” 
(Exod 23:24). 


(d) Declarative — involves some kind of proclamation, de- 
locution, or estimative assessment, although the precise 
nature of these verbs and their relationship to the facti- 
tive is debated: 278 “SHH, “I desire to justify you [literally: 
to declare you righteous|” (Job 33:32), "JP] NIIHOW, “clear me 
[literally: declare me innocent] of hidden faults” (Ps 19:13), 
]1377 1N7a? NVAW, “the priest shall pronounce him unclean” 
(Lev 13:44). 

As noted, there are simply some uses of the Piel 
that cannot be categorized and are, in fact, identical in 
meaning to the Qal stem, or have an equivalent simple- 
active meaning: §aa9> ex WP2, “Yaw has sought 
for himself a man after his own heart” (1 Sam 13:14), 
MWY JD DTN IN TAS AW 9D>D 173 BY", “Noah did accord- 
ing to all that God had commanded him, so he did” 
(Gen 6:22). 











*5 Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 414-16; Seow 1995, 174; Lambdin 19714, 
194. 
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3.1.4 Pual (the Dp stem) 


The Pual is the “causative (with patiency nuance) passive” 
stem and is the passive counterpart to the Piel. As such, 
it contains the same four functions of the Piel, though in 
passive voice (factitive/resultative, denominative, frequen- 
tative, and declarative). 


(a) Factitive/resultative 
Tan inhyp w-2y mash wy nanD 


“They made attaching shoulder pieces for it [i.e., the 
ephod]; 2 was attached at its two ends” (Exod 39:4), 
MD] TDW] TAWA, “The flax and the barley were ruined” 
(Exod 9:31). 


(b) Denominative — D773 1D AWN OX 198) “and they shall 
eat them [i.e., the food] by which attonement_is_made” 
(Exod 20:33). 





(c) Frequentative —*)10 737) NW O77 OTT nRwOT WLW nx) 
“Then Moses diligently inquired about the goat of the sin 
offering, and 2 was burned up” (Lev 10:16). 


(d) Declarative 
TAD a FORA NID NP] OTT OIND WPA MPR 


“These searched their genealogical records, but they could 
not be found; so they were considered unclean for the priest- 
hood” (Ezra 2:62) 

One striking feature of the Pual is the high percent- 
age of times it occurs in the participle.?° The partici- 
ple comprises no less than 40% of all Pual forms, most 
of which denote a thing or person for or in which a 
new condition has been attained: WWD nya 17? 7371, 
“and behold, his hand was leprous, as white as snow” 
(Exod 4:6), PPR OEWA NY JY PISTON THD DOT 





26 Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 418-10. 
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“Wickedness surrounds the righteous; therefore, judgment 
comes forth perverted” (Hab 1:4), 


wipT ‘a9 Bp) oT oy oan oF 


“And some of them were appointed over the vessels and all 
the vessels of the sanctuary” (1 Chr 9:29). 


3.1.5 Hithpael (the HtD stem) 


The Hithpael is the “causative (with patiency nuance) 
reflexive” and “causative (with active secondary subject) 
reflexive” stem. 

The rudimentary meaning of the Hithpael is the double- 
status (reflexive-reciprocal) counterpart of the Piel and sec- 
ondarily as a passive form.*7 However, Hithpael verbs are 
intransitive and often have a reflexive or reciprocal mean- 
ing in relation to their active counterparts of the Qal, 
Piel, or Hiphil type from the same root.2° The following 
semantic categories are helpful in classifying verbs in the 
Hithpael. 


(a) Reflexive — indicates that the subject of a verb is 
also its implied object. Stated another way, the di- 
rect object, though unspecified, is also the subject of 
the verb: IN2MHiT, “they hed themselves” (1 Sam 14:11), 
Ty? (780 iAWR] INT NaNM", “the man and his wife 
hid_themselves from the presence of YHwH” (Gen 3:8), 
WPMTN? ODT, “the priests had not sanctified _them- 
selves” (2 Chr 30:3). 

In some verbal roots, the subject of the reflexive Hithpael 
is not the same as the direct object (which may be ex- 
pressed), but is rather the same as the indirect object:?9 


*7 Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 159-60; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 424-32; 
Kautzsch 1910, 149-51; Chisholm 1998, 82; van der Merwe, Naudé, and 
Kroeze 1999, 82-84; Lambdin 1971a, 248-50. 

28 Lambdin 19714, 240. 

*9 Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 430; Seow 1995, 208. 
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PYTHON [yi OWEN, “Jonathan stripped _himself of the 
robe” (1 Sam 18:4). 


(b) Reciprocal — indicates that two or more subjects 
act in relationship to each other: D2 ANIM) 73%, 
“Come, let us look_one another in the face” (2 Kgs 14:8), 
yTay yop WNT, “his servants conspired with one another 
against him” (2 Chr 24:25), ON DT LAWN, “I heard 
someone speaking with me” (Ezek 43:6). 





(c) Iterative — indicates repeated action: 


nDaIMAT 27 Te 


” 


“the flame of a revolving sword [literally: turning repeatedly] 
(Gen 3:24), D271 OM ja-Yy Yaxn, “and he [Jacob] 
mourned for his sons many days” (Gen 37:34), 
nF2OnT OTN HN, “Noah walked with God” (Gen 
6:9).3° 








(d) Denominative — indicates a derived verbal idea related 
to anoun or substantive: 


TAYTAN Iw?) Dyal wwaIT TAN me paw xa 
NWN 


“Among the prophets of Samaria I saw a disgusting 
thing: they_prophesied by Baal and led my people astray” 
(Jer 23:13), AX W'D TN 717? FANN"), “Yuws was very angry 
with Israel” (2 Kgs 17:18). 


3.16 Hiphil (the H stem) 
The Hiphil is the “causative (with agency nuance) active” 


stem. Unlike the Piel causative, where the focus is on the 


3° On the special nuances of yon in the Hithpael and the possibility that 
it is an “Akkadianism” borrowed into Hebrew, see Waltke and O’Connor 


1990, 427-29. 
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bringing about of a state or condition, the Hiphil causative 
expresses the cause of an action. The Piel causative tends to 
focus on the outcome of the action, though with a patiency 
nuance (i.e, the object is transposed passively into a new 
state or condition). The subject of a Piel causative changes 
the object into the state or condition (see Piel factitive 
and resultative in section 3.1.3,a). By contrast, the Hiphil 
causative generally has to do with the causing of an event, 
this time with an agency nuance. In the Hiphil causation, 
the object participates in the event denoted by the verbal 
root.3? 

Generally, the fundamental causative nuance of a Hiphil 
will be determined by the specific type of verbal root used, 
and often by the meaning of that root in the Qal and 
whether it is transitive or intransitive in the Qal. The fol- 
lowing semantic categories are helpful in classifying verbs 
in the Hiphil. 


(a) Causative — indicates the bringing about of the sense of 
a verb occurring in the Qal or Niphal. But this causation 
takes a variety of distinctive connotations, depending on 
the nature of the root involved. 

(a.1) Qal transitives usually become doubly transitive 
in the Hiphil; that is, they take two objects, a “caus- 
ing” object and an object of the verbal idea expressed in 
the root.%* In this example from Deuteronomy 3:28, the 
object of causation is represented in the translation by 
“them,” and the object of the verbal idea is “the land”: 
POSTTHS ONIX SN NIT, “for he [Joshua] will cause them 
to inherit the land.” 

However, sometimes the second object is omitted, 
leaving the predicate singly transitive. This is frequently 


Jenni 1968, 20-52; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 433-36; Jotion and 
Muraoka 1993, 162-64. 


’ The terminology “doubly transitive” is that of Lambdin (1972, 211). 


Waltke and O’Connor refer to “three-place predicates,” by which they 
mean one subject and two objects (Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 441). 
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the case when the objects of causation are personal, 
or where they are abstract nouns or speech acts:33 
OD? IP NS IWAWI N77 WIN 2, “Do not shout or cause 
your voice to be heard” (Josh 6:10). Thus, verbs that are tran- 
sitive in the Qal, but which may appear without an object, 
may be either singly or doubly transitive in the Hiphil: 
2i7a Pr Dip oro Pip 237 Dip OWS TITS Yow TN, 
“And the Lord had caused the Aramean army to hear the 
sound of chariots, and of horses, the sound of a great 
army” (2 Kgs 7:6). In this case, D’W takes two objects: the 
Aramean army and the sound. But the same root may have 
only one object in the Hiphil causative: ]77 NYA OWA, 
“From the heavens you uttered judgment” (Ps 76:9). 

(a.2) Qal and Niphal intransitives become singly 
transitive in the Hiphil; that is, they take one ob- 
ject.34 Most common in this category is a large 
group of Qal intransitive fientive verbs designating 
motion: OW VN2 PORSTT WN 77 7X, “I am Yaw 
who brought_you from Ur of the Chaldeans” (Gen 15:7), 
DTA OF2P TIT Aw, “and Yawn brought back the 
waters of the sea upon them” (Exod 15:19). 

Verbal roots that are specifically stative in Qal tend also 
to become singly transitive in the Hiphil. Here the term 
“factitive” may be used to indicate the transitivizing nature 
of the Hiphil, as in the Piel usage:35 n5239 WET ON, “Do 
not harden your hearts” (Ps 95:8), TY7B 227-18 TWX IN, 
“I will harden Pharaoh’s heart” (Exod = 7:3), 
FOTO? YN TT? We, “Yuws dried up the waters of the 
Sea of Reeds” (Josh 2:10), JON 7M), “you have made 
great [or magnified] your loyal kindness” (Gen 19:19). 








Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 442-43. 

Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 436-41; Lambdin 19714, 212. 

Seow 1995, 182. On the difficulty of maintaining a distinction between the 
Piel factitive and the Hiphil transitivizing causative with Qal stative roots, 
see Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 437-38. In general, they conclude that 
verbs in the Piel factitive “direct attention to the results of the situation 
apart from the event,” while the Hiphil “refers to the process.” 
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(b) Stative — designates an intransitive causation of ver- 

bal roots that are also stative in the Qal, in which the 

action remains with the subject itself:3° ayer 75), “and 

Pharaoh drew near” (Exod 14:10), 173%, “and you became 
resumptuous” (Deut 1:43). 

At times this Hiphil stative is more specifically in- 
gressive, that is, it designates the entry into a state or 
condition and the continuation in the state or condi- 
tion: Ty VOTNY? Ppt 7d OF ITT Boy WI? FW, “Train 
a youth in the right way to live, and when he grows old, he 
will not depart from it” (Prov 22:6). 

At other times, an object simply ellides, leaving an intran- 
sitive sense of certain roots in Hiphil:37 “NaN 2p2 ww, 
“He [God] has given heed [literally: inclined (the ear)] to 
the sound of my prayer” (Ps 66:19). Finally, the absence 
of an object may also explain certain adverbial Hiphils:3° 
nan, “you did well” (1 Kgs 8:18), NW, “they are corrupt” 
(Ps 14:1). 


(c) Declarative — involves proclamation or delocution, or an 
estimative assessment:39 
DOTT OS WOT] PIS NN IP TSM 


“and they [judges] will pardon [or declare righteous] the 
righteous and condemn [or declare_wicked| the wicked” 


(Deut 25:1). 





(d) Denominative — indicates a derived verbal idea related 
to a noun or substantive. The nominal form is primary 


Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 439; Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 163; Seow 
1995, 183; Lambdin 19714, 212. Waltke and O’Connor refer to “one-place 
or inwardly transitive” Hiphils (Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 439). 
Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 164. 

Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 164. 

Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 438-39; Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 163; 
Seow 1995, 163. 
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and the verb secondarily derived from it:4° DD"2€ PINT xD) 
“and he (YHwH) did not give ear to you” (Deut 1:45), 
347) ODA cAwYHT wil “and the Philistine (Goliath) 
came forward morning and evening” (1 Sam 17:16). 


(e) Permissive — Used rarely, the Hiphil designates an ac- 
tion that is agreeable to the object and allowed by the 
subject (Lambdin 1972, 212; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 
445): TYTN OD) DTN "OX TNT “God allowed me to see 
your children also” (Gen 48:11). Waltke and O’Connor 
observe a number of other uses of the Hiphil similar to 
the permissive, in which the relationship between the prin- 
cipal subject and the secondary subject requires a variety 
of modals in translation: compulsion, solicitude, toleration, be- 
stowal (1990, 445-46). 

In addition to the difficulty of the overlap between the 
semantic meaning of certain Piel and Hiphil forms, there 
are many Hiphil verbs that simply defy classification in any 
of these categories. Some roots are both transitive and in- 
transitive in different contexts, and we would do well to 
analyze each derived stem as an independent form without 
insisting on a discernable connection to the other derived 
stems. 


3.1.7 Hophal (the Hp stem) 


The Hophal is the “causative (with agency nuance) passive” 
stem and is the passive counterpart to the Hiphil. As such, 
it contains the same five functions of the Hiphil, though in 
passive voice (causative, stative, declarative, denominative, 
permissive). Most frequently in the Hophal, the subject 
is caused to be in the event signified by the verbal root, 
whereas the subject of the Pual, by contrast, is made into a 
state or condition. 


4° Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 443-45; Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 163-64; 
Lambdin 19714, 213; Seow 1995, 182. 
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(a) Causative — T2377 2 HORT) TIT WeND 9237 “anyone, 
who molests this man or his wife shall certainly 
be put to death” (Gen 26:11), 7? DNIT WY NDIDNN KIT, 
“please take my gift which has been brought to you (Gen 
33:11). 


(b) Stative — (MOTT °D TINT A CREST TTP TBI, “turn 


around (literally: turn your hand), and take me out of the 
battle, for J am wounded” (1 Kgs 22:34). 


(c) Denominative — PITT xD 12171, “you were not rubbed 
with salt” (Ezek 16:4), [71707 1717 FN, “the beasts of 
the field will be at peace with you” (Job 5:23). 

The change of voice from Hiphil to Hophal means fur- 
ther that in the case of Qal transtives, the primary sub- 
ject of the Hiphil is no longer designated, and so the 
double transitivity is dropped. Such roots will designate 
one object or none at all: WY "TDN mPa? 727°), “and 
the words of Esau were told to Rebekah” (Gen 27:42). 
Similarly with Qal and Niphal intransitives, the Hophal is 
most often also intranstive so that no object is represented: 
T7772 077213 OAD, “like waters poured down a steep place” 
(Mic 1:4).4! 


3-2 Aspect 


As we have seen, the grammatical category Aspekt identifies 
the action as either undefined or progressive (“perfect” or 
“imperfect”).4° Conjugations indicate aspect in that they de- 
note the relation of an action to the passage of time, especially 
in reference to its completion, duration, or repetition.8 


4 For more on the subtle changes from Hiphil to Hophal, see Waltke and 
O’Connor 1990, 449-51, and Lambdin 19714, 243-44. 

4° See Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 479-95; Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 359- 
65; Chisholm 1908, 86. 

43 As regards terminology, we have retained the traditional grammati- 
cal designations “perfect” and “imperfect.” We recognize that these 
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44 


The perfect views a situation from the outside, looking 
upon it as a complete whole.‘4 It may refer to an action 
or state in the past, present, or future, although it tends to 
view it as a complete situation or action that is temporally 
undefined (making it similar to the Greek “aorist” tense) .45 
Although not required by the morphology, the perfect is 
frequently used for actions or states reported in the past, 
often requiring past tense translations. It may also refer to 
the perfect state, that is, to an event and a state resulting 
from that event (making the perfect similar to the Greek 
perfect). The following semantic categories are helpful in 
further classifying verbs in the perfect.4° 


terms are wholly inadequate, especially for the perfect, as we hope 
will be clear from our discussion. But a survey of the most widely 
used beginning grammars reveals a tendency to retain the traditional 
nomenclature (Hostetter 2000, Seow 1995, Kelley 1992, Lambdin 1971a, 
Pratico and Van Pelt 2001, etc.). Most of the reference grammars 
use a combination of terms: hence Jotion’s “perfect” and “future,” 
Meyer’s interchanging “afformative conjugation”/“perfect” and “pre- 
formative conjugation”/“imperfect,” and Waltke and O’Connor’s “suf- 
fix (perfective)” and “prefix (non-perfective).” The reader needs to be 
aware of the inadequacy of the traditional terms and of the variety of 
designations for them in the reference grammars (see Rainey 1996, 
2:365-66). 

Note the careful distinction between viewing a situation “as a complete 
whole” and viewing a completed action or situation. The perfect does not 
denote completed action, only that the whole action is in view, which may 
be placed in the present or future as well as the past. This distinction is 
clearer when one considers the origins of the BH perfect among second- 
millennium West Semitic languages as a development from a form related 
to the Akkadian “stative” or permansive plus personal suffixes, so that it 
was probably perceived originally as a timeless nominal clause (Moscati 
1980, 133; Bergstrasser 1983, 20-23; Rainey 1996, 2:347-66). On the 
need to abandon “stative” for the Akkadian permansive, see Huehnergard 
1987, 229-32. 


5 However, in LBH, the perfect is used only for the past (Saenz-Badillos 


1993, 129). 


5 Kautzsch 1910, 309-13; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 4'79-95; Jotion 


and Muraoka 1993, 359-65; Bergstrasser 1962, 2:25-29; Chisholm 1998, 
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(a) Complete — The action or state is viewed as a complete 
whole, with the beginning and end in view. Usually re- 
quired is either simple past, present perfect, or pluper- 
fect in translation: 77°2 NUP JW), “and the darkness 
he called night” (Gen 1:5), 2X TDW, “God _has_forgotten” 
(Ps 10:11), OND977°D APL? YTTN', “Jacob did not 
know that Rachel had stolen them” (Gen 31:32). 


(b) Stative — a state of affairs or a condition usually ex- 
pressed through a stative verb. Since a stative verb does 
not denote a “once-and-for-all” completed action, it regu- 
larly requires duration, usually present tense in translation: 
IND ova 7 OD°7", “your hands are full of blood” (Isa 1:15), 
"ONW AW ONT TAYAT 77, “this abominable thing that I 
hate” (Jer 44:4). 


(c) Experience — with a fientive verb denoting a state 
of mind, usually requiring the present in transla- 
tion: "AYT? NY, “I do not know” (Gen 4:9). This is 
common with verbs of perception (27) or attitude 
(ANN): ODT HON ON, “I hate, I despise your festivals” 
(Amos 5:21), JAD? YO TN) FIT YT IN, “Lknow your 
impudence and the evil of your heart” (1 Sam 17:28), 
"A IDET] CHAIN TN, “the ones J love have turned against 
me” (Job 19:19). 





(d) Rhetorical future — expresses a vivid future action or 
situation, which is not yet a reality but considered a cer- 
tainty from the speaker’s rhetorical point of view.47 As 


86-89; van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 144-46; Williams 1976, 
29-30. 

Often called the prophetic perfect, although this designation may be mis- 
leading if we make too much of the distinction between the rhetorical perfect 
and the future imperfect. For summaries of the problem, see Waltke and 
O’Connor 1990, 465 (but see their 490 also), and Jouon and Muraoka 
1993, 363; Chisholm 1998, 88; van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 
146, and especially 364; Williams 1976, 30. 
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a rhetorical device, the perfect presents future events as 
if they have already occurred, which often requires the 
present or future in translation: nyt oan 7D 773 iad 
“therefore my people will go into exile for want of knowl- 
edge” (Isa 5:13), APLAADID TA, “A star will come out 
of Jacob” (Num 24:17), TPIT ANP? X'7-ON) JAH TAY *9, 
“But you shall give it now, and if not, J will take it by force” 
(1 Sam 2:16), TIT WATT wy, “I will do this thing” 
(2 Sam 14:21). 


(e) Proverbial — denotes actions, events, or facts that are 
not time conditioned, and considered to be general truths. 
Also known as the gnomic perfect, this usually requires the 
present tense: TIN2 HYNN 73 72Y1 0°01 AN), “and the 
turtledove, swallow, and crane observe the time of their com- 
ing” (Jer 8:7), 78 22] W8T WA, “The grass withers and the 
flower fades” (Isa 40:7). 





(f) Performative — describes an action that occurs by 
means of speaking, usually requiring the present: 
oN ISD py) 7X NN}, “L appoint you over all the land 
of Egypt” (Gen 41:41), 


HN] FPN? TAN? 72 CITY TT ND NTT OF. 
PRT PONTON 


“on that day, YawH made a covenant with Abraham saying, 
‘To your descedants, J give this land’” (Gen 15:18). 


3.2.2 Imperfect 


The imperfect has an even less precise time value than the 
perfect.4* In general, the imperfect views actions, events, or 
states from the inside, meaning that the situation is under- 
way or in process. The speaker or writer views the situation 


48 Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 372. Although the term “imperfect” is less than 
completely satisfying for this aspect of the BH verb, we retain it for the 
sake of convenience (see Rainey 1986, 7, and 1996, 2:22'7-28). 
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as still continuing, in the process of accomplishment, just 
taking place, or imminent. The imperfect may assume an 
indicative mood so that the speaker or writer makes an 
objective statement, which, however, makes no reference to 
the beginning or end of the situation. As with the perfect 
aspect, context must determine whether the situation is 
past, present, or future.49 At other times, the imperfect 
may assume a subjunctive or hypothetical mood, describ- 
ing a dependent situation that is only contingent or possi- 
ble. Thus, the speaker or writer uses the imperfect when 
viewing an action as nonspecific, habitual, or probable. 

This great variety of uses for the imperfect, together with 
its close association to the modals (see section 3.3), can 
be explained partially by developments in the history of 
the Hebrew language near the end of the second millen- 
nium B.c.E. On the basis of comparative Semitic evidence, 
it appears that the prefixed forms in BH were preceded 
by four distinct forms: an indicative imperfect (present- 
future) yaqtulu, a subjunctive yagtula, a jussive yaqtul, and 
a preterite yagiul.5° When Hebrew words lost their final 
vowels (approximately 1100 B.c.E.), these forms became 
largely indistinguishable. This may explain why the Bible’s 
uses of the imperfect conjugation include a preterite use 
and several “contingent” uses (vestiges of the subjunctive 
in Proto-Hebrew). In addition, the volitive modals (see 
section 3.3) suggest that yaqtulu and the jussive yaqtul had 
merged completely by the time BH was written.5" 


However, in LBH, the imperfect is used primarily for the future (Saenz- 
Badillos 1993, 129). 

The evidence further suggests the presence of an energic form (see 
Rainey 1986, 10-12, and 1996, 2:221—64; Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 388; 
Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 496-97). Some scholars also speak of an 
accent distinguishing Proto-Hebrew jussive and preterite, although this 
is a moot point (see especially Zevit 1998, 49-65, and compare Jouion 
and Muraoka 1993, 388). 

For more, see Meyer 1992, 18-20, 26-27, 381-84; Waltke and O’Connor 
1990, 455-78, 496-502 (esp. 497), 543-47, 566-68; Jouon and Muraoka 
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The following semantic categories are helpful in further 
classifying verbs in the imperfect.5* 


(a) Future — describes an action anticipated or announced: 
yp 720 prem! “for a king will reign over us” (1 Sam 
12:12), OVA POOX OX RIAA TAN, “you shall go to your 
ancestors in peace” (Gen 15:15). The future imperfect 
may be used to denote action that is in fact past as 
far as the speaker or writer is concerned, but prior to 
some other action: 17°N 7277779 NIN? DINT ON N°), “and 
he [YuwuH] brought [them] to the man to see what 
he would call them” (Gen 2:19). Likewise, it may denote ac- 
tion in the future that is prior to another anticipated ac- 
tion: DADA WY TWN ya Tip my, “and offer it as 
a burnt offering with the wood of the sacred pole that 
you shall cut down” (Judg 6:26). 





(b) Customary — denotes an action occurring regularly or 
customarily. The action may be in the past, in which case the 
customary imperfect is zerative, emphasizing the repeated 
nature of the action: D707" 7D PX NYY? 12, “This is what 
Job would always do” (Job 1:5). Customary action may also 
designate the present, in which case it frequently takes ona 
proverbial connotation: AX" ODN JA, “a wise child makes 
a father glad” (Prov 10:1) .53 


(c) Progressive — indicates action that is underway or 
continuing as the writer or speaker describes it. Such 


1993, 387-89; Saenz-Badillos 1993, 48-49; Rainey 1986, 4-19; Smith 


199], 12. 


* Kautzsch 1910, 313-19; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 496-518; Jotion and 


Muraoka 1993, 365-73; Lambdin 19714, 100; Bergstrasser 1962, 2:29-36; 
Chisholm 1998, 89-94; van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 146-49; 
Williams 1976, 30-32. 

For the iterative and proverbial, Waltke and O’Connor speak of “past 
customary non-perfective,” which implies that the situation no longer 
holds true at the time of the utterance, and “habitual non-perfective” 
(1990, 502-03, and 506). 
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actions or events of the present are usually expressed 
with participles, but the progressive imperfect empha- 
sizes the present continuous nature of the action, par- 
ticularly in questions: 5m TX, “where are you going?” 
(Gen 16:8), 7302 TAD m2, “why are you standing outside?” 
(Gen 24:31). 


(d) Contingent — expresses action that is dependent upon 
other factors in the context. A wide variety of such uses is 
possible, often requiring the use of modal helping verbs: 
may, can, shall, might, could, should, and so on. 

(d.1) Conditional — expresses the action of the pro- 
tasis or introductory clause of a conditional sentence: 
mix "a 72873, “If J walk through the darkest valley” 
(Ps 23:4), OPTS DWN OIOT XSANDN, “If J find in Sodom 
fifty righteous people” (Gen 18:26). 

(d.2) Permission — indicates that the subject is permitted 
to take action, usually requiring “may”: 





DONA PON WT YY 220 


“You may freely eat of every tree in the garden” (Gen 2:16), 
Wp Wa wwe TINA Tura TI, “O Yuwx, who 
may abide in your tent? Who may dwell on your holy hill?” 
(Ps 15:1). 

(d.3) Obligation — denotes that some action should 
(or should not) be done: "Tap Mby WY NK WY OvyA, 
“You have done things to me that ought not to_be_done” 
(Gen 20:9), ?XW'D 12 TYYTN?, “such a thing is not done 
in Israel” (2 Sam 13:12). 

(d.4) Command - expresses a strong injunction or 
prohibition: TANTNN TYLA AP, “you shall_make rooms 
for the ark” (Gen 6:14), 





79°? Ink PED 1957 PD? WD DTT IA wa PD TW 2D 


“all who lap the water with their tongue, just as a dog laps 
water, set them apart” (Judg 7:5). 
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The use of the imperfect (or the waw-consecutive 
perfect) may connote a command perceived by the 
speaker as continually valid, or one that need not 
be performed immediately. Such use of the imper- 
fect may also occur when a superior speaker presents 
laws or instructions.54 With the negative particle, 
such imperfects become prohibitions, which is com- 
mon in legal literature: 2337 x5, “you shall not steal” 
(Exod 20:15), NIT7 NDI DT ON yawn X9, “you shall not 
listen to the words of that prophet” (Deut 13:4 [Eng. 
13:3]). 





(e) Preterite — designates specifically past time situ- 
ations when occurring after 1X, O10, and DO Wa: 
TIT ONT TP wT ON? 121 WTP 1X, “Then Moses 
and the Israelites sang this song to YHwH” (Exod 15:1), 
7282 TP? Ow A ITwI Mw 95), “and no plant of the field was 
yet in the earth” (Gen 2:5). 

Technically, the preterite was a third conjugation that 
was dying out in BH. Comparison with other Semitic lan- 
guages reveals that the shortened form of several weak 
roots — and consistently the Hiphil prefixed forms — could 
serve in prose as a genuine preterite with 1X, O70, and OWA 
and in archaic poetry without them. 


3.3, Modals 


In addition to the conjugations expressing statement of fact 
(perfect and imperfect), Hebrew also has three modals ex- 
pressing volition: jussive, cohortative, and imperative. These 
forms evolved independently in the early history of Hebrew, 
and they therefore constitute a class by function rather than 
by morphology; that is, they are treated together only be- 
cause of similar uses, not because they constitute a distinct 


54 Shulman 2001. 
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conjugation.55 Together they comprise the variety of ways BH 


expresses will or volition.5° 


3-3-1 Jussive 


The reader should recall that most roots show no distinc- 
tion between the jussive and the corresponding imperfect 
forms. The only exceptions are Hiphil forms, Qal forms of 
middle weak roots, and all stems of final-he roots.57 

The jussive expresses the speaker’s desire, wish, or com- 
mand where a second or third person is the subject of the 
action, although the third person is more common.5® 
The following semantic categories are helpful in classifying 
the jussive. 


(a) Command — A superior uses the jussive with an in- 
ferior as subject: TIN 77), “let_there_be light” (Gen 1:3), 
7WWa AW pT, “and let birds multiply on the earth” 
(Gen 1:22), ON Nia Orin on nyrw, “seven days 
you shall wait until I come to you” (1 Sam 10:8). 

At times, this connotes permission: 





RW? TON TIT ATH JD TTT! We ow? F7) 


55 For the hypothesis that the jussive had an independent origin from 
the imperfect and that they subsequently merged, see discussion under 
3.2.2. 

5° Kautzsch 1910, 319-26; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 564-79; Jotion 
and Muraoka 1993, 373-79; Bergstrasser 1962, 2:45-53; Chisholm 1998, 
103-07; van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 150-53; Williams 1976, 
34735- 

57 Kautzsch 1910, 130-31; Hostetter 2000, 70, 97, and 140; Seow 1995, 209, 
235-36, and 279-81, Ross 2001, 150, 211, 261, and 277. 

58 In the early stages of Hebrew, the shortened prefix conjugation for ex- 
pressions of volition could be used in all three persons. But in BH, the 
jussive occurs only in the third and second persons, although the third is 
by far the most common (Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 567; Joon and 
Muraoka 1993, 138-39 and 376; and Chisholm 1998, 103). Most of the 
examples included here are third person. 
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“let him go up to Jerusalem which is in Judah, and let him 
rebuild the house of YHwu, the God of Israel” (Ezra 1:3), 
MT? TAT WWD TIN ]22 TWN IM, “and let her become the 
wife of your master’s son, as YHWH has spoken” (Gen 
24:51). At other times, the concept of invitation is more ap- 
propriate: IPTIPD TPN NX) M, “let there be an oath between 
us” (Gen 26:28). 





(b) Wish — An inferior uses the jussive with a superior 
as subject: 777 7, “long live the king” (1 Sam 10:24), 
DOT) 713) WX TY X77 7hL), “and now let Pharaoh select 
[literally: see] a man who is discerning and _ wise” 
(Gen 41:33). 

The speaker may use the jussive of request by refer- 
ring to himself or herself indirectly when addressing a 
superior: WD] 71), “and may my life be saved” (Gen 19:20). 
The use of “servant” isa common honorific substitute fora 
first-person pronoun in such requests: 772) XDA? HY), 
“and now please let your servant remain” (Gen 44:33). Such 
a request is often followed by the particle 8}: 77AY XPAw? 
“let your servant return” (2 Sam 19:38 [Eng 19:37]). At 
times, this connotes advice: D"7"/>B 71a ‘Tj2B"), “and let the 
king appoint overseers” (Esth 2:3). 

Where the jussive expresses a wish for God to take action, 
the jussive denotes prayer. TIX ]2 m7 FIO’, “may YHWH 
add to me another son” (Gen 30:24), 278 TT OP, 
“may YHWH establish his word” (1 Sam 1:23). 











(c) Benediction — A superior speaks of God as the sub- 
ject of the jussive in order to pronounce a blessing for 
a third party: JAD DTN I, “and may God be with you” 
(Exod 18:19), 30") 117? 773, “YHwu bless you and keep 
you” (Num 6:24),59 FOX] ION ODay my by ny, “and 


59 For more on the six jussive verbs (only two in form) in the Aaronic bless- 
ing, see Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 566. 
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now may YHWH show steadfast love and faithfulness to you” 
(2 Sam 2:6). 


(d) Prohibition — with 9X, the command and wish nuances 
are expressed negatively:°° TINA 17 WYETIN) “do not do 
anything to him” (Gen 22:12), PPPS 727 TN RON 
“let there be no strife between you and me” (Gen 13:8), 
"JON? AT NON “O may the Lord not_be angry’ (Gen 
18:90). 


3-3-2 Imperative 


Dp 


a 
= 


The imperative expresses the speaker’s command or in- 
struction directly in the second person. It is interesting to 
note that the imperative is used only in positive expressions 
of volition, never in negative commands. Rather, negative 
commands are expressed with the imperfect preceded by 
OX or N2, 2X with the imperfect for immediate prohibition 
(section 4.2.3) and 8 with the imperfect for permanent 
prohibition (section 4.2.11). 

The following semantic categories are helpful in classi- 
fying the imperative. 


(a) Command — The speaker urges immediate action: 
7S Na TP V2 “go forth from your country” (Gen 12:1),°! 
TOIDN PINON TW, “return to the land of your an- 
cestors” (Gen 31:3), TAMT-ON FVD 7D1 TANNA, “go into 
the ark, you and all your household” (Gen 7:1), 
OWA 72 TDIEON TDT ND, “go, speak to Pharaoh king 
of Egypt” (Exod 6:11). Less immediate action may 





It is difficult to assign any particular meaning to the few uses of x with 
the jussive. See Kautzsch 1910, 322. 

Note that the use of reflexive 9 with imperatives is common (see 4.1.10). 
Some have called this the centripetal use of the preposition (Muraoka 
1978, 495-98; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 207-08). 
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also be commanded by the imperative, although the 
imperfect is more common: 777AY"OY MWY OXI WN), 
“and deal_(at_that_time) with your servants according 
to what you observe” (Dan 1:13). To this category 
belong also those imperatives connoting request or wish: 
TD PAI a NIWA], “judge between me and my vineyard” 
(Isa 5:3). In contradistinction to commands expressed by 
indicative forms (such as imperfects or converted perfects, 
see sections 3.2.2,d and 3.5.3, respectively), such impera- 
tives are usually perceived by the speaker as urgent and 
usually valid for one occasion. 





(b) Permission — The speaker grants permission for the ac- 
tion, which the recipient of the imperative desires to take. 
This use of the imperative is frequently preceded in the con- 
text by an actual request (often a jussive or cohortative of 
wish): 77ANTN TAPI 72)... CANT TDPRI NTTTIDN, “let 
me go up and bury my father... go wp and bury your father” 
(Gen 50:5-6), DIP? 72...RTDPN, “please let me go 
back... goin peace” (Exod 4:18). 


(c) Promise — The speaker assures that the recipient of the 
imperative will take the action in the future, although 
the action itself is normally outside the power of 
the person receiving the order:°3 1287) Ty93 n7 72y, 
“go up to Ramoth-Gilead and triumph” (1 Kgs 22:12), 
D775 7798) OND wo YP) wy ww TW, “and in 
the third year sow, reap, plant vineyards, and eat their fruit” 
(Isa 37:30). 

A long form is possible in all derived stems consisting of 
a suffix 7 ~, which results in certain other vowel changes 


* For other subtle distinctions between imperatives and commands ex- 


pressed by indicative forms, see Shulman 2001. 

See Waltke and O’Connor’s discussion of “heterosis” in which one gram- 
matical form is exchanged for another. So a promise is made more em- 
phatic by the use ofan imperative where a present-future imperfect would 
be expected (1990, 572). 
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(T2MpP or mt in the Qal strong verb). This has sometimes 
been taken as stylistic, emphatic, or polite, but appears to 
have no discernible difference in nuance from the reg- 
ular form.°4 Recent studies have suggested it may have 
been used when the verbal action was directed toward the 
speaker.°5 

Likewise the particle XJ, which is frequently added to 
all three volitive modals (imperatives, jussives, and co- 
hortatives), evinces no discernible difference in mean- 
ing. Some authorities continue to suspect that it origi- 
nally added a nuance of “energy” (so translated “please” 
or “I pray”),°° while others have noted its “logical” con- 
notations, implying that the wish of the volitive is a 
logical consequence of a preceding statement or situ- 
ation.°7 In any case, the particle could easily be left 
untranslated. 


3-3-3, Cohortative 


The cohortative expresses the speaker’s desire, wish, or 
command, with the first person used as the subject of the 
action. In general, the cohortative emphasizes the determi- 
nation behind the action, or one’s personal interest in it. 
The following semantic categories are helpful in classifying 
the cohortative. 


(a) Resolve — The speaker expresses self-determination 
to take an action that is within the speaker’s ability: 
TRAN NIT TIAX, “ZL must_go down and see” (Gen 18:21), 
FIONA INA) MDX, “Twill exult and rejoice in your stead- 
fast love” (Ps 31:8), pp NIT ON, “let me sing now for 
my beloved” (Isa 5:1), WH] WD TDI, “J will speak in the 





54 Jotion suggests it is purely euphonic (1910, 143 and 378). 
55 Fassberg 1999, 7-13. 

66 Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 350-51. 

67 Lambdin 1971a, 170-71. 
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bitterness of my soul” (Job 10:1), min? TAIN] TO, 
“Twill sing and I will make melody to YHwu” (Ps 2'7:6).°° 





(b) Wish — The speaker expresses the desire to take 
an action that requires the consent of another: 
SIN TIDLN, “let me pass through your land” (Deut 2:27), 
DMNA AWN CONN TDW ND TDN, “let_me go back, 
let_me_return to my kindred in Egypt” (Exod 4:18), 
JOR TON TVON)RITTIADN, “let me go over and take off his 
head” (2 Sam 16:9), O°72W2 TMPPN] TWIT XITDPR, 
“let me go to the field and let me glean among the ears of 
grain” (Ruth 2:2). 

At times, the consent seems doubtful, or the speaker 
incapable: 737 WNT WHID TTANI NION 117? 7X, “please, O 
YuHwH, do not let us perish on account of this man’s life” 
(Jonah 1:14), T7?YR)TIDIN DY, “to whom shall I speak 
and give warning” (Jer 6:10). 











(c) Exhortation — Plural speakers encourage one an- 
other to take action, or to help in the action: 
0°27 72271 727, “come, let_us make bricks” (Gen 11:3), 
WamTOWNNS MPMI, “let_us burst their bonds asunder” 
(Ps 2:3), NIawMA MAT Y Naw, “and let us devise plans 
against Jeremiah” (Jer 18:18). 





3-4 Nonfinites 


The Hebrew nonfinites are not inflected for Aspekt; that is, 


they make no reference to the action as undefined or pro- 


gressive (as do the perfect and imperfect conjugations, see 
section 3.2). Furthermore, the two Hebrew infinitives are not 


68 Here belong third-hé verbs that make no distinction between imperfect 


and cohortative in form: wDN2 DIN NYY, “let us make humankind in our 
image” (Gen 1:26, and compare Gen 2:18 and others). See Kautzsch 1910, 
210. 
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marked by person, gender, or number.°9 The participle is not 
marked by person, but is so marked for gender and number. 
The lack of specific inflection leaves these “nonfinites” less 
restricted in their uses than the conjugations or modals. 

The nonfinites are based on verbal roots, but hold a middle 
position between verbs and nouns. The infinitives are “verbal 
nouns,” displaying some uses similar to those of nouns and 
others similar to those of verbs. The participle is a “verbal 
adjective,” being formed as a noun with gender and number, 
and often having functions like an adjective. 


3.4.1 Infinitive Construct 


The infinitive construct comes closest to the uses of in- 
finitives in other languages.7° It is both “atemporal” and 
“apersonal,” meaning that only the context determines the 
time/aspect features of the action as well as the subject of 
the action itself.7* It has a wide and flexible range of uses, 
most of which occur in relation to another verb. It often 
functions as a noun in that it may be governed by preposi- 
tions and may take pronominal suffixes. Rather than being 
negated by 58 or 8, the infinitive construct takes 72(). 

Technically, the infinitive construct has no semantic 
function in itself: “The functions of an infinitive refer either 
to the syntactic function that it fulfills in a clause, or to the 
semantic relationship between itself and the finite verb.”7* 
The following semantic categories are helpful in classifying 
the infinitive construct.73 


ap 
6 


Hebrew is not alone among the Northwest Semitic languages in having 
two infinitives (Harris 1939, 41; Garr 1985, 183-84). 

Blau 1976, 47; Bergstrasser 1983, 56; Jouon and Muraoka 1903, 432. 
Jowon and Muraoka 1993, 439. 

* Van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 154. 

Kautzsch 1910, 347-52; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 598-611; Jotion and 
Muraoka 1993, 432-39; Meyer 1992; 399-403; Lambdin 1971a, 128— 
29; Bergstrasser 1962, 2:53-60; Chisholm 1998, 77—78; van der Merwe, 
Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 153-57; Williams 1976, 35-37. On the infinitive 
construct in epigraphic Hebrew, see Gogel 1998, 270-71. 
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(a) Nominal — when used as a noun or in place of a noun. 
Thus, the infinitive construct may function in nominative, 
genitive, or accusative functions.”4 

(a.1) Examples of the infinitive construct as nominatives: 


TIER? PS? wy 


“to impose a fine on the innocent is not good” (Prov 17:26), 
OVD] DTN NUN TATO PANS Naw 2M, “It is better to live 
in a desert land than with a contentious and fretful wife” 
(Prov 21:19), 77 AMX "Ah Div, “it is good that J give her to 
you” (Gen 29:19). 

(a.2) Examples of the infinitive construct as geni- 
tives: TPA ny) TIBO HY, “a time of mourning and a time 
of dancing” (Eccl 3:4), NVA NN wad TPN OD, “in the 
day when you eat (literally: of your eating) from it, you shall 
surely die” (Gen 2:17), 132/27 7JONT MY-N?, “it is not 
time for the cattle to _be gathered together [literally: time 
of being gathered together!” (Gen 29:7). This category also in- 
cludes the numerous times the infinitive construct occurs 
after a preposition (see sections 3.4.1,b—d, f, g). 

(a.3) Examples of the infinitive construct as accusatives: 
NI] ONY YIN x, “I do not know how to go out or to come in” 
(1 Kgs 3:7), 72? "AY TDI, “remember how J stood before 
you [literally: my standing before you]” (Jer 18:20). Just as 
nouns may be adverbial accusatives (see section 2.3), so the 
infinitive construct may take on adverbial force when fol- 
lowing a finite verb (often a Hiphil or Piel denominative). 
In such cases, the infinitive construct takes on the function 
of the main verb in the English translation: niby? pam, 
“you have done evil” (1 Kgs 14:9), OFT X2 1772 LAA, “why 
have you come back so soon today” (Exod 2:18). 

To this category of the infinitive construct as accusatives 
belong many verbs that require an infinitive to complete 
their meanings. Thus, the infinitive construct may serve 

















74 The nominal infinitive construct may occur in any of these functions with 
the preposition %, 
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as a verbal complement: mint Sy NX, “he is not able to see” 
(Gen 48:10), 12 190 TT? TAX, “Yawn will not be will- 
ing to pardon him” (Deut 29:19). The most common verbs 
requiring such a complement include 97° (and other verbs 
of observation or cognition), oon (Hiphil, to begin), *]0” 
(Hiphil, to continue), YP. (Piel, to seek), 7M (to stop), 
>" (to be capable of), }N/A (to refuse), }1] (to allow), and 
TAN (to be willing) .75 





(b) Temporal — locates the action of the finite verb by re- 
lating it to the action of the infinitive construct. The uses 
of various prepositions on the temporal infinitive construct 
denote the specific moment in time.”° 

(b.1) The preposition 2 plus the infinitive (sec- 
tion 4.1.5,b) connotes action that is s¢multaneous with that 
of the finite verb, and may be translated “as,” “when,” or 
“while”: 


p-D2n OWET TINEM cme AMM nidta TW awa 
ONT 


“when David returned from killing the Philistine, the women 
came out of all the towns of Israel” (1 Sam 18:6), 
mya’? ON Ww? AY NIWA NTT OFA, “on that day when my 
people Israel are dwelling securely” (Ezek 38:14). 

(b.2) The preposition > plus the infinitive (sec- 
tion 4.1.9,c) connotes action that occurs immediately pre- 
ceding that of the finite verb, and may be translated “the 
moment when,” or “as soon as”: 


Tay D TENT AS OWT WN TTIW OFAN N19 77) 
Tk NT 


75 Van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 154, and Waltke and O’Connor 


1990, 602. 

Such constructions using the infinitive construct are especially frequent 
after "177) (Kautzsch 1910, 347-48). For several other prepositions in addi- 
tion to the ones discussed here, see Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 604-05. 
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“As soon as Abram entered Egypt, the Egyptians saw 
that the woman was very beautiful” (Gen 12:14), 
TTT TIP TP APPS PEN TIN THN We ways, 
“When Esau heard his father’s words, he cried out with an 
exceedingly great and bitter cry” (Gen 27:34). Similar to 
a above, 2 may also point to simultaneous action: 





meg WET2 NTP mpbeT HORA 727 NIK? 7 

rye qo 

“The_moment the king saw Queen Esther standing in 

the court, she obtained favor in his sight” (Esth 5:2), 

AS] APY NIAID NM), “As it was budding, its blossoms came 
out” (Gen 40:10). 

(b.3) The preposition 72 plus the infinitive 
(section 4.1.15,b) connotes that the action of the 
finite verb occurs during the period extending to the ac- 
tion of the infinitive, and may be translated “until”: 
MAW INIT I ivy’? 2DIN NY, “I can do nothing until 
you arrive there” (Gen 19:22), 





TOINT ON Jaw Ty oO? DONA PAN nyTa 


“By the sweat of your face you shall eat bread until you return 
to the ground” (Gen 3:19), TWiT nip TY FAY UPN PAN, 
“and a man wrestled with him until daybreak [literally: 
until the coming up of the dawn]” (Gen 32:25). 

(b.4) The preposition "08 plus the infinitive 
(section 4.1.1,b) connotes that the action of the finite verb 
occurs subsequent to the action of the infinitive, and may be 
translated “after”: 














“seven days passed after YHwH had_struck the Nile” 
(Exod 7:25), YD TITITT Ih] INR DOT INS 777), “After 
they brought it around [that is, the ark of the covenant to 
Gath], the hand of YHwH was against the city” (1 Sam 5:9). 
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(c) Purpose — expresses the reason the action of the 
finite verb took place (most commonly used with 3, see 
section 4.1.10,d): J RUT MINT? DINT OX X27, 
“and he [YHwuH] brought [them] to the man 
in_order_to_see what he would call them” (Gen 2:19), 
DHT PISTON 72 17? OWS TN FPORSTT WW TIT) 7X, 
“I am YHwH who brought you out from Ur of the 
Chaldeans in_order_to_give to you this land” (Gen 15:7), 
FON? NIN, “he is coming out in order to_meet you” 
(Exod 4:14). Besides ?, the infinitive construct of purpose 
also occurs with p20? (section 4.1.11a) and 7iD2 
(Williams 1976, 36). 


(d) Result — expresses the outcome or consequence of 
the action of the finite verb. This form of the infinitive 
normally occurs with ?, and may be translated “and so,” “so 
as,” or “so that”: JOWIT? TT ya LIT niwy? Dan", 
“and they sold themselves to do evil in the sight 
of YHWH, so_provoking him_to_anger” (2 Kgs 17:17), 
yy5T9 WPL! TN CONS LIA, “why have I found favor 
in your sight so_that_you took notice of me” (Ruth 2:10), 
TIT? TITAN NB? TIN? TID HT Tae AAW WI", 
“and Solomon banished Abiathar from being priest to 
YuwH, so fulfilling the word of YHwuH” (1 Kgs 2:27), 
mp9 op? 1 nT? PION TT AND a, “Yawu your God 
chose you and so you became his special people” (Deut 7:6). 
The distinction between purpose and result is not always 
clear, but result generally emphasizes the idea of sequence 
or progression (Jotion’s “consecution” [1991, 436]). 
Besides 9, the infinitive construct of result also occurs with 
p2I3?.77 











(e) Obligation — expresses the burden of responsi- 
bility or necessity when used in verbless clauses:7° 


77 Williams 1976, 36. 
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Other “modal” uses of the infinitive construct are also possible in verbless 
clauses. See Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 609-10. 
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DON TM AOD Mwy F2NNP yi, “and I would have had 
to give you ten shekels of silver and a belt” (2 Sam 18:11). 
This use of the infinitive construct often takes a negative 
particle, and at times the negative obligation becomes pro- 
hibition: DBWAT- ON NYT? O59 x77, “is it not for you to know 
justice” (Mic 3:1), Py WII7A TPT WWW"ONX KIDZ PX, “no 
one was permitted to enter the king’s gate clothed with sack- 
cloth” (Esth 4:2). 








(f) Imminence — expresses action expected soon or about 
to take place in constructions with ? plus  infini- 
tive construct in verbless clauses: wing m7, “YawH 
will soon save me” (Isa 38:20), BY'TIT? in-7D3, “and he 
[YHwH]| is about _to make known his covenant to them” 
(Ps 25:14), N22 TIT ONPE Nw ings, “and his [Eli’s] 
daughter-in-law, the wife of Phinehas, was pregnant, 
about to give birth” (1 Sam 4:19). For imminent action in 
past-tense narration, the construction adds a form of 11777: 
TYTN WD? DPT WD 771, “when he was about to enter 
Egypt” (Gen 12:11), 8329 Ww 77, “and as the sun was 
at the point of setting” (Gen 15:12), FWD WO? Www", 
“and the gate was about_to_be shut at dark” (Josh 2:5). 














(g) Specification — used with ? after a verb to clarify or ex- 
plain further the preceding verbal action, which would 
otherwise be generally or ambiguously stated. In transla- 
tion, the specification infinitive construct often requires “by 
...-ing”):79 Maw Fon? AeeDy yon Wao ON}, 
“and you are adding to the wrath on Israel by profaning the 
sabbath” (Neh 13:18), 


PER WT PI Nay? IPDA TIN 727 


79 Also known as epexegetical, gerundive, or explanatory infinitive construct 
(Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 608-09; Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 437- 
48; Kautzsch 1910, 351; Williams 1976, 36). 
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“he followed me with all his heart, by doing only that which 
was right in my sight” (1 Kgs 14:8). The specification in- 
finitive construct often has MWY? or ND? after WoW: 


ono5? nawicns nivy> nawo-ons Stee adh 
oviy mena 


“and the Israelites shall keep the sabbath, by observing 
the sabbath throughout their generations, as a perpetual 
covenant” (Exod 31:16), 


PPTIRAD22 PIAS TIT TRON Fw 


“and you must keep the charge of YHwH your God, 
by walking in his ways” (1 Kgs 2:3). 

To this category belongs the nearly ubiquitous 7X? 
(Qal infinitive construct of AX), which is used to frame 
reported speech, frequently following verbs of speaking or 
thinking:8° 7X? MON OTN TAI, “and God spoke to 
Noah, by saying” (Gen 8:15), 7ARd oT ON ons 7737), “and 
God blessed them, by saying” (Gen 1:22). Such usage has 
taken on a stereotypical formula to mark reported speech. 


3-4-2 Infinitive Absolute 


80 


81 


The infinitive absolute is also both “atemporal” and “aper- 
sonal,” meaning that only the context determines the 
time/aspect features of the action, as well as the subject of 
the action itself. This results from the fact that the infinitive 
absolute, like the infinitive construct, is also uninflected. 
On the other hand, unlike the infinitive construct, the in- 
finitive absolute does not take prepositions or pronominal 
suffixes. Even though the two Hebrew infinitives appear 
similar in form, they apparently had completely different 
origins and histories.* 


A wide variety of verbs are used with 78%. For this term as a “comple- 
mentizer introducing a highly marked form of direct speech,” see Miller 
1996, 163-212. 

Bergstrasser 1962, 2:61; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 581-82. 
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The following semantic categories are helpful in classi- 
fying the infinitive absolute.*? 


(a) Nominal — when used as a noun or in place of a noun. 
Thus, the infinitive absolute may serve in nominative, gen- 
itive, and accusative functions. 

(a.1) Examples of the infinitive absolute function- 
ing as nominatives: M2} o> oDT oma paws AP), “and to 
draw near to listen is better than the sacrifice offered by 
fools,” (Eccl 4:17 [Eng. 5:1]), OniN PS Vo ON, “and also 
well-doing is not in them” (Jer 10:5), 3iw-N> OTT, 
“to show partiality is not good” (Prov 28:21). 

(a.2) Examples of the infinitive absolute functioning 
as genitives:®3 YA TIT), “and by the spirit of burning” 
(Isa 4:4), 9207 TUT, “from the way of understanding” 
(Prov 21:16). On rare occasions, the infinitive absolute may 
occur after a preposition.*4 

(a.3) Examples of the infinitive absolute functioning as 
accusatives. 202 TINT YD OND TAY T? VOX? WAT Awan, 
“he shall eat curds and honey by the time he knows ¢o refuse 
the evil and to choose the good” (Isa 7:15), 20° 17199, 
“learn to do good” (Isa 1:17), 19 MDi0 77 DIN? x5 “a scoffer 
does not love to_be rebuked [literally: to_reprove_himself” 
(Prov 15:12). 





(b) Emphatic — affirms and intensifies the authenticity or 
conviction of the verbal action when used with a finite verb 
of the same verbal root.*5 In one of the most common uses 


Kautzsch 1910, 339-47; Waltke and O’Connor 1ggo0, 580-97; Joulon 
and Muraoka 1993, 420-31; Meyer 1992, 403-07; Lambdin 1971a, 158— 
59; Bergstrasser 1962, 2:61-67; Chisholm 1908, 76-77; van der Merwe, 
Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 157-62; Williams 1976, 37-39. On the infinitive 
absolute in epigraphic Hebrew, see Gogel 1998, 271. 

Examples of genitives are rare, and may have different explanations. See 
Meyer 19092, 404, and Williams 1976, 38. 

Williams 1976, 38; Kautzsch 1910, 3.40. 

By using the same root, the emphatic infinitive absolute becomes parono- 
mastic; that is, it uses word play to create the emphasis. Earlier 
grammarians thought of this use as an internal accusative or an accusative 
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of the infinitive absolute, the infinitive normally precedes 
a finite verb of the same root, and is best translated by 
adverbs such as “certainly,” “surely,” “indeed,” “definitely,” 
and so on: 


2g 2 TT PT IAN) 





“and Abraham will surely become a_ great nation” 
(Gen 18:18), WNT ID TT TT, “the man solemnly warned 
us” (Gen 43:3), 77371793 92937, “Gilgal will certainly go 
into exile” (Amos 5:5), ]1 7/07 TW, “you will be udterly 
destroyed” (Deut 4:26), TIT APP NOAPN, “Yuwe will 
by_no_means leave the guilty unpunished” (Nah 1:3). 
Sometimes the particle JX (section 4.2.2) is used for 
additional emphasis: 7/10 *}10 7X, “he has surely been torn 
to pieces” (Gen 44:28).°° 

At times the emphatic infinitive absolute follows the finite 
verb of the same root: X18? X48’, “he will surely come out” 
(2 Kgs 5:11). Sometimes this postpositive position seems to 
connote continuous action or repetition: *]7¥ 77S NW?, 
“in vain the refining goes on” (Jer 6:29), TAX OWA, “they 
keep on saying” (Jer 23:17), DIDW MAW", “and he constantly 
acted as a judge” (Gen 19:9). However, while some gram- 
marians continue to accept this durative connotation of the 
postpositive infinitive absolute, others doubt its validity.°7 


of internal object (Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 421-22). But comparative 
evidence from Ugaritic has shown that this use of the infinitive absolute 
is an extension of its use in the nominative case, and as such is an “ap- 
positional” nominative (Meyer 1992, 405) or an absolute complement 
resulting in what may be called an “intensifying infinitive” (Waltke and 
O’Connor 1990, 584-88). 

The emphatic infinitive absolute is also used to strengthen contrasts, in- 
dignant questions expecting a negative answer, and conditional clauses. 
On these, see Kautzsch 1910, 343; Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 422-23; 
Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 587; or van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 


1999, 159). 


7 Of those who take the first position, see Meyer 1992, 63; Williams 1976, 


38; Horsnell 1999, 73; Chisholm 1908, 77; of those who doubt this, see 
Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 585; Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 425; Seow 


1995, 250-51. 
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Lambdin implies that the postpositive position is more 
common with intransitive roots.°® 

When the emphatic infinitive absolute follows a finite 
verb of the same root, it may be coordinated with a second 
infinitive absolute for simultaneous or durative action: 
JW) NIN? N81, “and it [the raven] kept flying back and forth” 
(Gen 8:7), 


METS BPN PT TT PS IS 727 FONT 





“the rear guard came after the ark of YawH, while they were 
blowing the trumpets continually” (Josh 6:13, Qere).89 The use 
of the infinitive absolute for yon in this function appears 
to have resulted in a formulaic use of the word, which is 
quite common: 7°78 7233 Ji77 MUX FAX 72"1, “and her 
husband went with her, weeping as he walked behind her” (2 
Sam 3:16). 








(c) Manner - describes the way in which an action or 
situation is performed or the attendant circumstances of 
the action.9° This is an infinitive absolute of a different 
root than the finite verb (and hence not the emphatic 
infinitive absolute). It typically follows the finite verb 
and modifies it adverbially: V7/21577, “pursue quickly” 
(Josh 2:5), TMINAI IA pm mma? pina Twn, “and 
he [Moses] pitched it [the tent of meeting] outside 
the camp, a good distance [literally: faroff] from the 
camp” (Exod 33:7), PUT NxHPNWi, “and you shall 
beat some of it [incense] very fine’ (Exod 30:36), 
eae Tre Tn | maa ma ve} JS "RDI OITDT TAY", 
“and the priests who carried the ark of the covenant of 
YHWH stood firm on dry ground in the middle of the 
Jordan” (Josh 3:17). 


Lambdin 19714, 158. 

Note that the infinitive absolute has been restored in this verse in the Qere 
(F197), while the Ketib has an active participle (7217). 

May be called an adverbial complement or an adverbial infinitive (Waltke and 
O’Connor 1990, 588-89). 


3.4 Nonfinites 77 


Certain Hiphil and Piel infinitive absolutes were used 
for manner so naturally and frequently that they came to be 
treated as adverbs: 


TAT WAL NIT OYA OVDTTNY Tap ANTON 


“Ahab served Baal a little; Jehu will serve him much” 
(2 Kgs 10:18), ON Wy PUTT A W732 70, “they have 
quickly turned aside from the way I commanded them” 
(Exod 32:8). The infinitives most often used in this way 
are 72707 (much, many), 20°77 (well, thoroughly), nDwa 
(early), P77 (far), and 77/3 (quickly). 


(d) Verbal substitute — serves the function of a main 
verb, whether finite verb, modal, or even an infinitive 
construct:9! 77Y7-9D OINA Nk oN, “all the congre- 
gation shall stone him” (Num 15:35), 721-7 OD? 747, 
“every male among you shall be circumcised” (Gen 17:10), 
mwa 72D Fy IMS ind, “and he set him overall the land 
of Egypt” (Gen 41:43), W727 NAW DPN TDI, “remember 
the sabbath day, to keep it holy” (Exod 20:8). 








3-4-3 Participle 


gl 


The participle is formed like a noun (taking gender and 
number), but has functions like the adjectives (section 2.5), 
and is thus a “verbal adjective.” Like the other nonfinites, 
the participle is “atemporal,” meaning that only the context 
determines the time/aspect features of the action.” Typ- 
ically, the active participles (Qal active, Piel, and Hiphil) 


It has been suggested that this use of the infinitive absolute only occurs 
where one would expect a waw-consecutive form, and that this usage is re- 
lated to the disappearance of the wawconsecutive in LBH. See Rubenstein 
1952, 262-67, and compare the use of the participle as a main verb in 
pre-exilic narrative, as discussed in Smith 1991, 27-33. For evidence of 
the same function surviving also in first-millennium Phoenician texts, see 
Garr 1985, 183-84. 


9? Joton and Muraoka 1993, 409. 
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imply continuing or progressing action, whether past, 
present, or future. This durative idea is in fact more strongly 
expressed by the participle than by the imperfect (Jotion 
and Muraoka 1993, 412).93 The passive participles connote 
completed action, often resulting in translation in a rela- 
tive clause with a perfect or preterite verb (Lambdin 19714, 
18-19 and 158). In certain uses as an adjectival predicate, 
the participle has secondarily become a temporal form; 
that is, it may become a substitute for the imperfect.% 
When negated, the participle takes ]’X. 

The following semantic categories are helpful in classi- 
fying the participle.9 


(a) Attributive — ascribes a quality to a noun. Like the at 
tributive adjective, the attributive participleforms a phrase with 
the noun it modifies, having a single function in the sen- 
tence. It stands in apposition to the noun, normally coming 
after it and agreeing in gender, number, and definiteness: 
paw a5 “a listening heart” (1 Kgs 3:9), 7710) YIN), “and by 
an outstretched arm” (Deut 4:34), NY TIX, “a hearing ear” 
(Prov 15:31). 

Frequently, the participle requires a relative clause in 
translation (introduced by “who,” “which,” or “that”), in 
which case the attributive participle is usually definite: 


iNoD-by avin mb Tian 


The durative or progressive action of the active participles may be repre- 
sented by a continuous line (i.e., ) while the durative quality of the 
imperfect expresses repetition or multiplicity, and may be represented by 
a row of dots (i.e.,......). See Horsnell 1999, 78. 

Specifically in LBH, the participle alone functions as a present tense, and 
in periphrastic clauses it indicates frequentative action (Saenz-Badillos 
1993, 129). 

Kautzsch 1910, 355-62; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 612-31; Joulon and 
Muraoka 1993, 409-18; Meyer 1992, 407-12; Lambdin 1971a, 18-19 and 
157-58; Bergstrasser 1962, 2:68—74; Horsnell 1999, 78-84; Chisholm 
1998, 67-70; van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 162-63; Williams 
1976, 39-40.On the participles in epigraphic Hebrew, see Gogel 1998, 
272-73- 
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96 


“from the firstborn of Pharaoh who sits on his throne” 


” 


(Exod 11:5), NDT OT, “the day that is coming” (Jer 47:4), 
AWAIT ODT, “the money that was returned” (Gen 43:12), 
DTN YASND D'AND JAN NY, “tablets of stone, which were 
written by the finger of God” (Exod 31:18).9® 

The attributive participle marks neither time nor aspect, 
both of which must be determined from the context. Thus, 
X27 NIST may mean “the army that came,” “the army that 
is coming,” or “the army that will come.” In the context of 
2 Chronicles 28:9, it can only mean “the army that came,” 
since it is in a narratival context recounting past events. 





(b) Predicate — expresses an assertion about a noun or 
pronoun in a nominal clause (i.e., in a clause without 
a finite verb). Like the predicate adjective, the predicate 
participle agrees in gender and number with the noun 
it modifies, and is always indefinite. The participle may 
stand before or after the noun or pronoun it modifies: 
ON TIDD OBO OWT, “the heavens are telling the glory 
of God” (Ps 19:2 [Eng Ps 19:1]), 772 28? OTAN INA, 
“blessed is Abram by God Most High” (Gen 14:19). 

Because of its verbal character, the predicate participle 
may have a subject or a direct object, or it may be modi- 
fied by an adverb or prepositional phrase.9” As always, the 
participle does not express tense, but rather the durative 
or progressive action or condition that may occur in past, 
present, or future time, depending on the context. 

(b.1) Present - expresses duration in present time, 
which is the participle’s most natural verbal func- 
tion due to its durative nature. The predicate partici- 
ple indicating present action becomes a substitute for 


See Waltke and O’Connor’s attributive relative as a subcategory under 
relative participles (1990, 621-22). 


7 The uses of the predicate participle are so similar to finite verbs that some 


grammars have a separate category of the participle as verbal substitute, or 
“participles as verbs” (see Kelley 1992, 200-01; van der Merwe, Naudé, 
and Kroeze 1999, 162). 
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the imperfect: NOD "DIX, “I am_fleeing’? (Gen 16:8), 
Ow) TIX J2- NX, “we are_not_doing what is right” (2 Kgs 
7:9).9° This may denote general truths just revealed, 
or truths valuable for all time: DT ON D7 °D, “for God 
knows” (Gen 3:5), ND OP iY? PANT Na TIT) 727 TW, “a 
generation goes and a generation comes, but the earth 
remains forever” (Eccl 1:4). Occasionally the present pred- 
icate participle occurs after 737 to express immediate 
action or conditions requiring observation (hence, the 
English, “behold”):99 T7°YPAa OAN7] OMY] 71, “behold 
the Philistines are fighting against Keilah” (1 Sam 23:1). 

(b.2) Past -— expresses duration in past time: 
JWWANS' TN, “and a river was flowing out of Eden” 
(Gen 2:10), moxn m7 Mob NIT AWK, “whatever he 
[Joseph] was doing, YHwH was prospering [or whatever he 
did, YawHi prospered |” (Gen 39:23), RWI 173772 77378), 
“Now Adonijah son of Haggith was _exalting himself (or, 
exalted himself)” (1 Kgs 1:5), DIO“pywarw* wir, “Lot 
was sitting in the gateway of Sodom” (Gen 19:1), 
TiawT| AW AW TANT 720 1770, “Sihon king of the 
Amorites, who was living at Heshbon” (Deut 3:2). 

The past predicate participle frequently occurs after 
mT to express immediate action which occurred 
in the past (see b.1): AND OOXYAw? OO 7M, 
“behold, a caravan of Ishmaelites was coming’ (Gen 
37:25), TOD DAS) oN Two 1371, “behold, 
three men were standing near him” (Gen 18:2), 
MWT TINA DDN APN UTIL TT, “behold, we were 





Though specific time reference is still determined by context only. In 
Mishnaic Hebrew, the participle actually becomes a finite verb for the 
present tense, while it continues to be used for frequentative or iterative 
action in both the past and future (Segal 1927, 155-57). 

The use of 737 plus the participle has been identified in recent rhetorical 
studies as one of the ways Hebrew narrators change points of view. This 
appears to be especially common in circumstantial clauses in which a 
narrator shifts the point of view to that of a character in order to narrate 
what the character sees as the action unfolds (Berlin 1983, 63). On 737 
as a focus particle drawing attention to the content of the clause that 
follows, see van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 328-30. 
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binding sheaves in the field” (Gen 37:7), 
on py op OF 7771 


“and they were emptying their sacks” (Gen 42:35). 

The normally atemporal nature of the verbal participle 
is clarified with the addition of the verb 777 to express 
past time clearly: 3300 90? JRS7ON 7Y9 77 wi}, “and 
Moses was pasturing the flock of Jethro his father-in-law” 
(Exod 3:1), NWN WW PAT, “the oxen were plowing” 
(Job 1:14), TIT OY OFT Oya, “you have_been_rebellious 
against YHWH” (Deut 9:24), 





Aw TON 757 Oban OS MR) 


“and I was fasting and praying before the God of heaven” 
(Neh 1:4). 

(b.3) Future — expresses duration in future time: 
72°) DYSIN OF OVD PINT IY WN "DIX, “I will send 
rain upon the earth forty days and forty nights” (Gen 7:4), 
JA NPan AN MOND TT TWwiA?, “At this season, in due 
time, you shall embrace a son” (2 Kgs 4:16 Qere). 

Most frequently, the future predicate participle is used to 
announce approaching action, or action that is already in 
progress:!°° TLTE AYN ANI AY OTONT WY, “that which 
God ts about to do, he has shown to Pharaoh” (Gen 41:28), 
TIT DIPATY TIX OTWAND, “for we are about to destroy 
this place” (Gen 19:13). As with the present and past pred- 
icate participles, the future predicate participle may indi- 
cate especially impending action when introduced with 
Tat: PART y Ov DATTA Nv 77 "aN, “and I, even I, 
am bringing a flood of waters upon the earth” (Gen 6:17), 
wna NOY ADH 27, “you are about to sleep with your fathers” 
(Deut 31:16), DVT 77 1 77, “look, I wall deliver it into 
your hand today” (1 Kgs 20:13). As with the past predicate 





*0° This announcement of imminent action, which has already in fact begun 
to take place, is a powerful literary tool in the hands of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. Announcements of judgment frequently use this future 
predicate participle for rhetorical effect. 
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participle, the future may occur with 77 to express future 
time more clearly: oviv- TW TT? 09 iP) Mit? TTT XOD1, 

“and the throne of David shall be established before YuwH 
forever” (1 Kgs 2:45). 





(c) Substantive — functions as a noun, most often occur- 
ring with the definite article: DWDWT WHY "3°, “In the days 
when the judges ruled” (Ruth 1:1), 778) DN 73, “the maker 
of heaven and earth (Gen 14:19), PIS"N7A i"2 712- 77, 
“woe to the one who builds his house without righteous- 
ness” (Jer 22:19). The definite article may be omitted 
in poetry: D°7IN} 1D7T1, “but redeemed people shall walk 
[there]” (Isa 35:9). As a noun, the substantive participle 
functions in all the ways nouns are used. Thus, it may 
take pronominal suffixes: JU 7177, “Yuwu is your keeper” 
(Ps 121:5), may stand in the construct state: DEW "T/A, 
“keepers of justice” (Ps 106:3), or may serve as the object of 
a preposition: 1°72 "yaw, “to those who keep his covenant” 
(Ps 109:18). They may also serve in any of the nominative, 
genitive, or accusative functions. 

The substantive participle serving in the genitive con- 
struction may fulfill any of the possible genitive con- 
structions (section 2.2). However, one unique use of the 
participle occurs when certain verbs (especially Xi2 and 
XX") serve as constructs bound to another noun, rather 
than having an accusative or a prepositional phrase as one 
might expect:'° J7°LY-TDW ND, “those entering at the gate of 
his city” (Gen 23:10), TAHT Ba “those coming out of the 
ark” (Gen g:10), W127 777, “those_going down to the pit” 
(Isa 38:18), PAN JPW "PDR, “those eating at Jezebel’s table” 
(1 Kgs 18:19). 

Certain verbal roots were used so widely as substan- 
tive participles that they in essence became nouns, most 
denoting vocations or other identifying roles: DSW, “judge 
(one who judges),” DIO, “scribe (one who recounts),” 








tor Jotton and Muraoka 1993, 416. 
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=, “potter (one who forms) ,” ix, “enemy (one showing 
enmity),” and so on. 


3.5 Verbal Sequences 


A specialized form of the conjunction waw may be pre- 
fixed to finite verbal forms in Hebrew narrative for functions 
not normally associated with the simple waw conjunctive.'°? 
Grammarians have used a variety of names for this feature of 
grammar: wawconsecutive, waw inversive, relative waw, or wai 
conversive.'°3 Each of these labels identifies the same phe- 
nomenon with a slightly different emphasis on the function 
of the waw in forming relationships between clauses. Whereas 
grammarians previously held that the waw simply converted 
the meaning of one verbal aspect to another (e.g., an imper- 
fect form converted to a perfect meaning), more recent work 
demonstrates that the function of the waw with a finite ver- 
bal form affects not only the aspect of the verb but also the 
verbal ideas themselves. While the two main forms presented 
here (imperfects and perfects with waw consecutive) have dif- 
ferent origins and connotations, in general we may consider 
succession in time or progression as the main idea.'°4 

The following patterns are important to remember when 
noting verbal sequences in Hebrew narrative.*® 


to? The function of waw described here is rare in poetry. For the distinctions 
between narrative (discursive speech) and dialogue (direct speech), see 
van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 164-65; Miller 1996, 1-4 and 
14-38. In general, discursive speech (narration) has a relatively limited 
variety of such functions, whereas dialogue (direct speech) has much 
more syntactical diversity. 

*°3 See the beginning grammars for morphological features of the waw con- 
secutive. On the terminology “waw consecutive,” see Rainey (1986, 6). 

*°4 For our best current understanding of the history and function of the 
waw consecutive, see Smith 1991, esp. 12-15. 

*°5 Joulon and Muraoka 1993, 379-408; Meyer 1992, 386-89 and 393-94; 
Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 519-63; Kautzsch 1910, 326-39; Williams 
1976, 33-34; Chisholm 1998, 94-112 and 119-93; van der Merwe, 
Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 163-72; and for epigraphic Hebrew, see Gogel 
1998, 260-68. 
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3.5-1 Imperfect plus waw Consecutive 


In general, the imperfect with waw consecutive will connote 
the same aspect of the perfect, which will often precede 
it in the previous clause.!°° However, the imperfect plus 
waw consecutive pattern may also succeed a clause with an 
imperfect or a participle, or even a nominal clause.'°7 In 
any case, it generally serves as a substitute for the perfect 
aspect, adding only the idea of succession. The following 
nuances will be helpful in interpreting the waw consecutive 
plus imperfect. 


(a) Sequential — expresses temporal sequence, describing 
an action or situation subsequent to a previous action or 
situation: [}2-N¥ 7201 TON) AOR TATTNN YT ONT, “Now 
the man knew his wife Eve, and she conceived and and then 
bore Cain (Gen 4:1), 





TTT ON Op Tay Wap Tap" 


106 So it seems likely that this is really the original preterite tense of pre— 


biblical Hebrew (see 9.2.2,e). 

'°7 Several beginning grammars refer to a “governing verb” that influences 
the aspect and meaning of the prefixed waw consecutive in fixed relation- 
ships, such as perfect plus imperfect, or nonfinite plus imperfect (see 
Kelly 1992, 210-16; Seow 1995, 226-27). While these definitions are not 
inaccurate, and we recognize that a verb functions in sequence, we have 
chosen, for several reasons, not to define verbal sequences solely by the 
identification of the governing verb. Firstly, the identification of a gov- 
erning verb in even simple narrative sequences can be quite complex and 
confusing. Secondly, as our examples show, the imperfect waw consecu- 
tive is often employed without a governing verb. Thirdly, the function of 
these verbal sequences is notas clear-cut as the beginning grammars tend 
to portray them. For instance, even though many stress the importance 
of the perfect plus imperfect sequence in narrative, the reader needs to 
be aware that a narrative rarely begins with a perfect verb but, in fact, 
more often begins with a waw consecutive plus imperfect (Niccacci 1990, 
37; for an important exception see his 47). Furthermore, the function 
of these verbal sequences seems to differ on the basis of the narratival 
or discursive nature of the text at hand (Niccacci 1990, 35-45), a dif- 
ference that is not given enough coverage by the beginning grammars, 
and often not appreciated by beginning and intermediate students. 
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“Then David crossed over to the other side, and_then 
he_stood on the top of the mountain” (1 Sam 26:13), 
TIT? TIS TWN JD WY TY" DN FN TWA NI", “So Moses 
and Aaron came to Pharaoh, and then they did just as YHwWH 
commanded” (Exod 7:10). 

Within narrative, an action or situation that is not 
sequential to the main verb, but prior to it (equivalent to 
the English pluperfect or past perfect), is often presented 
by avoiding the 202") pattern and replacing it with the 
conjunctive waw on a finite form (see section 3.5.4,a). But, 
occasionally, waw consecutive plus imperfect may be used 
to mark such anterior constructions, which must be dis- 
cerned from the context (Joton and Muraoka 1993, 390- 
91; Zevit 1998): 





JTS PID ANY PT TT TIO’ OPIN OTN WT 
TTT RDTWN DT ONT ON 27 WN 


“Their father spoke to them, ‘Which way did he go?’ Now 
his sons had seen the way that the man of God who came 
from Judah had gone” (1 Kgs 19:12). 


(b) Consequential — expresses logical result, describing an 
action or situation resulting from a previous action or sit- 
uation: M78 Ox FOV OS M7 7771, “YawH was with 
Joseph, and so he became a successful man” (Gen 39:2), 
7ST) DWT 7271, “Thus the heavens and the earth were 
completed” (Gen 2:1), JANI) Y2P3 MWYBTT I TNT PIN, 
“So David prevailed over the Philistine with a sling and a 
stone” (1 Sam 17:50). This consequential use of the pileaal 
pattern may be used to conclude a narrative: 





OWw-]2°1 ONT ny Maw OW) ina ow > ANAT inawm 
my? mar 


“Then he would return to Ramah because his house was 
there; and there he judged Israel. And he built there an 
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altar to YHwH” (1 Sam 7:17), 
PINT 92 ogy TN SoS TT TT 


“So YHwWH was with Joshua, and his fame was in all the land” 
(Josh 6:27). 


(c) Narratival — Due to the frequency of its use, the 
waw consecutive plus imperfect came to be used on its 
own, independent of a preceding verbal clause, in or- 
der to begin a narrative sequence or a new section of 
narrative: NM) (OND 77? POX X71", “Now YawH appeared 
to him [Abraham] by the oaks of Mamre” (Gen 18:1). 
This narratival use of the E>") pattern may even 
begin a book: TiN 2789 VPN TIT TWAT TWATON NAP", 
“YHwuH called to Moses and spoke to him from the 
Tent of Meeting” (Lev 1:1), "70 72702 MWATONX TT 727", 
“Then YHWH spoke to Moses in the wilderness of Sinai” 
(Num 1:1). 

The narratival use is especially common with the imper- 
fect of the verb 7°77 to introduce a new narrative or section 
of a narrative: DiS OMIT TS TIN Wx 7771, “There was 
a certain man from Ramathaim Zophim” (1 Sam 1:1), 
TyP-ON TYTN IIT 7, “The word of YHWH came to Jonah” 
(Jonah 1:1). 





(d) Epexegetical — clarifies, expands, or paraphrases the 
clause that precedes it (the simple conjunctive waw 
may be used on nouns to perform a similar function; 
compare section 4.3.3,d): "WX MP1 IX TIP TWN 7K, 
“Truly, I am a widow; my husband has died” (2 Sam 14:5), 
IN W OMT 7D TNA MWA ing NIpM, “She called his 
name Moses, saying, ‘Because I drew him out of the water’” 
(Exod 2:10), "2227AN AdIM My 79, “What have you done? 
You have deceived me!” (Gen 31:26). 

On occasion, the clarification of the verbal action can 
repeat the main verbal idea: 








WNDw"1 FOTN orpwaAT wy 72TR7) 
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“The chief cup-bearer did not remember Joseph; 
he forgot him’ (Gen 40:23), 
HON TOY NT TP PAN IT NIT 


“Is he not your father, who created you, who made you 
and established your” (Deut 32:6), 8317 72773 W211 0] TIT}, 
“David fled; he escaped that night” (1 Sam 19:10). 

Nearly identical to this use is specification, in which waw 
consecutive plus imperfect makes a previous verbal idea 
more specific: 


OVEN ON) OVATHN F713] OPTS TITS NDE 


“They forgot YHwu their God, they served the Baals and 
the Ashtoreth” (Judg 3:7), 280? "J2"7Y AAD VTPN? Nip, 
“He was zealous for his God; thus he made atonement for the 
people of Israel” (Num 25:13). 





(e) Dependent — Following temporal clauses, the prea pat- 
tern will present an action or situation that is dependent on 
the temporal clause: *JONAN NIN) WY T207 Hianwa, 
“In the year of King Uzziah’s death, J sawthe lord” (Isa 6:1), 
YON 23T-ON PP OP" Twa OTA, “When they were in the 
field, Cain rose up against Abel, his brother” (Gen 4:8), 
ON wd 2797 49D 197991 TINTS Opaw> 771, “When they 
heard the law, they separated all the aliens from Israel” 
(Neh 13:3). 


3-5-2 Perfect plus waw Consecutive 


The perfect with waw consecutive will connote the same 
aspect of the imperfect, which will often precede it in the 
previous clause. However, waw consecutive plus perfect 
may also succeed a clause with an imperative, a perfect, 
a participle, an infinitive functioning as a finite verb, or 
a nominal clause. In any case, it generally serves as a sub- 
stitute for the imperfect aspect, adding only the idea of 
succession. The following nuances will be helpful in inter- 
preting the waw consecutive plus perfect. 
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(a) Sequential — expresses temporal sequence, describ- 
ing an action or situation subsequent to a previous 
action or situation: 


ET? FIND DT Pw ONO? MDI TIT YI 


“YHwH has torn the kingdom of Israel from you to- 
day, and he has given it to your neighbor” (1 Sam 15:28), 
PR'ATID "HA APY MT NT NSN, “I will go out, and 
I will be a lying spirit in the mouths of all his prophets” 
(1 Kgs 22:22), DONMN OFy ANT PaI TPB oI}, “On the 
day I punish, J will punish them for their sin” (Exod 32:34), 
O§ AY jaw MNP) 2 771777 127, “A virgin will be 
pregnant and she will give birth to a son and she will call his 
name Immanuel” (Isa 7:14). 





(b) Consequential — expresses logical result, describing 
an action or situation resulting from a previous action 
or situation: DDN "OX8IT) 77? 78, “I am Yawu, and 
Twill bring you out” (Exod 6:6), 





NOM TN TROD WS] IDV WT MB Ox we a1 
OnX YONI 


“The people of Israel were fruitful, and increased 
greatly, and multiplied and became exceedingly 
mighty, so that the land was filled with them” (Exod 1:7), 
TBO "OD CANN CAPA DNS TTT BM, “Yawsr will 
scatter you among the peoples, and you will be left few in 
number” (Deut 4:27). 





(c) Volitional — expresses a command or wish: 
OMS PONS BFP OS TTS DTN 


“You_shall love the stranger, for you were strangers in 
the land of Egypt” (Deut 10:19), 77722 TIX? OATWP), 
“You shall bind them as a sign upon your hand” (Deut 6:8). 
This volitional use of the perfect plus waw consecutive is of- 
ten preceded by a clause with ajussive, imperative or cohor- 
tative, or an infinitive absolute functioning as an imperative 
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109 


(see section 3.4.2,d), and functions to express consecu- 
tion: 71217 WD? TTY] 73ND TY) 77 “AN? Wer, 
“Let them seek a young virgin for my lord the king, and 
let her attend the king” (1 Kgs 1:2), 


727) OP 12 aT) PH TT TAT AO wiaeRNY? 


“This book of the law shall not depart from your mouth, 
but you shall meditate on it day and night” (Josh 1:8). The 
waw consecutive plus perfect after a modal, or an equiva- 
lent infinitive absolute, may emphasize succession, so that 
the execution of its action or situation is dependent upon 
the preceding one: 1173/71 12° 9201 727 WWD NYY, “Do as 
he has said and strike him down and_then_bury him” 
(1 Kgs 2:31), 227) NOPAN INNA TIP, “let us approach 
one of these places, and [then] spend the night” (Judg 
19:13), OW MA OWA MI 7 TIA, “Build yourself a 
house in Jerusalem, and stay there” (1 Kgs 2:36). 

Frequently, the idea of succession can be nuanced to 
express purpose or result:!°9 ANN WAN TZVITY, “Let 
us go up at once and [so] let us possess it? (Num 13:30), 
P12 OPE Yay ASO} 190, “Go, and washseven times in 
the Jordan” (2 Kgs 5:10), PTO TIT? IAW vay awh, 
“Return with me, so that I may worship YHwH your God” 
(2 Sam 15:30), INNN77T O77 WwyY ON, “Do this to 
them, so that they may live and not die” (Num 4:19). 











(d) Apodictic — in a conditional sentence, expresses log- 
ical result, describing an action or situation resulting 
from (or dependent on) a previous action or situa- 
tion: DNS PINTOON WK AT) TT Wa ETON, “If Yaws 
is pleased with us, then he will lead us into this land” 





Lambdin 1971a, 119; Seow 1995, 243-44. 

The perfect plus waw-consecutive construction most often follows an im- 
perative, and is frequently identical to the person, gender, and number 
of the imperative. As the last two examples in this paragraph illustrate, 
however, there are some first- and third-person examples of this con- 
struction that carry a successive idea from an imperative (Joton and 
Muraoka 1993, 399-400). 


go 


im 
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(Num 14:8), O72 09 TD TT)... TY OTN TOR, 
“If God will be with me... then Yuawu will be my God” 
(Gen 28:20-21), JPN UNS] UN wid PRON), “If there 
is no one to deliver us, then _we will surrender to you” 
(1 Sam 11:9). 

Quite often, waw consecutive plus perfect functions 
not to present the apodosis, but to provide an expan- 
sion of the idea in either the protasis, or the apod- 
sis: “NSN ONT pa WAU DAW OX, “If you fully 
obey my voice and_keep my covenant” (Exod 19:5), 
9D) °TONX ONTAYI TYTN WayN °D, “IF you forsake YHwH 
and serve foreign gods...” (Josh 24:20), 








THY PH WN Pa HED) “28 NB AIT OT? TT > 
POTN) TORT PITS HY TIT] 


“Tf they have a dispute, it comes to me, then I judge between 
a person and that person’s neighbor, and I make known the 
statutes of God and his instructions” (Exod 18:16). 

Verbal sequence relationships are not limited to waw 
consecutive forms, but can also be expressed by verbs 
that are prefixed with the simple waw conjunctive. 
Thus, a waw conjunctive on a perfect''® or imperfect*" 
form can also express succession or consecution. Consi- 
der: "750D 7) OTA AVON) DOT) nia) Mwy, “I made 





Particularly in LBH, the waw conjunctive plus perfect is viewed as a sub- 
stitute for the waw consecutive plus imperfect. This use is based on the 
theorized influence of Aramaic, which lacked wawconsecutive forms 
(Smith 1991, 27-33). However, evidence from the Tel Dan inscription 
indicates that there very well could have been a waw consecutive plus im- 
perfect construction employed in Aramaic (see Emerton 1994, 255-583 
and 2000, 35). This is in addition to a ninth-century Aramaic inscription 
in which this construction is found (KAI 20g, line 11). 

It should be remembered that certain imperfect forms take a shortened 
form before the waw consecutive and a normal form (so-called longer 
form) with waw conjunctive. Thus, the imperfect of these verbs makes a 
morphological distinction between imperfect with waw consecutive and 
imperfect with waw conjunctive. See beginning grammars for more on 
the morphology of the waw consecutive. 
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for myself gardens and parks, and [then] I planted in them 
all kinds of fruit trees” (Eccl 2:5), 





nina ma) onk Tay ong xas-7D2 anh 
mm maa 


“He worshiped all the hosts of heaven, and he served 
them, and he built altars [for them] in the house of YHwH” 
(2 Chr 33:3-4), DTN Yaw NI TT Toa Tay 7 72, 
“But who has stood in the council of Yuwu, that they 
should see and hear his word” (Jer 23:18), 





ining TTI Tv Ty vay pra 


“Is there not yet a prophet of YHwu here, so that_we_may 
inquire of him” (1 Kgs 22:7). 

Additionally, the waw conjunctive on a finite verbal 
form expresses all the various functions of the waw con- 
junction (see section 4.3.3), in particular, verbal hendi- 
adys (section 4.3.3,g), coordination (section 4.3.3,b), or 
continuation. '* 


3-5-3 Commands in Verbal Sequences 


As noted, the perfect plus waw consecutive may express voli- 
tion (see section 3.5.2,c). BH may also use the waw conjunc- 
tive with imperfects and volitives (and at times perfects) to 
express sequential commands, which may connote succes- 
sion or purpose.'"3 


(a) Succession — shows an action that temporally follows 
the main verb: T7378) JN? 707 XOX, “May my 
lord not be angry, and I shall_speak” (Gen 18:30), 
72 ITT) PITS PNW, “Ask your young men, and_they 
will tell you” (1 Sam 25:8), 





Doin] SRW NT PPR PR 


"2 Niccacci 1990, 40, and Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 540-41. 
“3 Lambdin 1971a, 119; Seow 1995, 243; Niccacci 1990, 187. 
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“We will cry out to you in our distress, and you will hear us, 
and save_us” (2 Chr 20:9), 777? 7X 77 ON 72, “Go, 
and [then] enter into the land of Judah” (1 Sam 22:5). 


(b) Purpose — expresses the purpose or motivation be- 
hind the main verb: 728)? 78°27}, “Bring it to me, 


so that I may eat” (Gen 27:4), 

aT SORT NOTTS TSN] NITION 
“Let me turn in_order_to_see this great sight” 
(Exod 3:3), TDXPOT-NY WHAT OWT, “Kill them, and 


[so], put_a_stop to the work” (Neh 4:5 [Eng. 4:11]), 
737" IMDM") QVITNN AMT'PwNI, “I will let the people go, that 


they may sacrifice to YHwH” (Exod 8:4). 





3-5-4. Interruptions in Verbal Sequences 


The waw conjunctive employed with a verbal idea is also 
used in narrative texts to present an idea that is strongly 
disjunctive from the waw consecutives in context. This dis- 
junction occurs with both perfect and imperfect verbs, but 
typically, the waw conjunctive is not prefixed onto the ver- 
bal form, but an associated noun (that is, either the sub- 
ject or the object of the noun).'*4 The nonsuccessive 
idea presented by the waw conjunctive can express several 
nuances. 


(a) Distinct subject — the waw conjunctive points to a seem- 
ingly successive action performed by a different subject, 
thereby placing emphasis on an agent who is distinct from 
the agent of the main verb, and, in effect, presenting an 
opposition of subjects: 


m1) nop yOQ 771 Dawn oy WANN MwA 197) 


“4 This “waw+subject+finite verb” sequence is variously diagrammed as 
“w...qatal/w...yiqtol” (Joton and Muraoka 1993, 390 and 397) or 
“waw x qatal” (Niccacci 1990, 49-72). 
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“Moses stretched his staff to the heavens, and YHwH sent 
thunder and hail” (Exod 9:23), 


VITRO ON Tay) RINT 1771 ONT be 


“He sent the men away and they left. But he himself went 
and stood before his master” (2 Kgs 5:24-5). 


(b) Simultaneous action— The waw conjunctive expresses an 
action that is not successive, but simultaneous with the main 
verb: 77°? Np JN?) OF TiN? OTN NIP, “God called 
the light day, and he called the darkness light” (Gen 1:5), 
AIRY nya ina-ox Toy Daxw ona CRW 727, “Samuel 
went to Ramah, and Saul went up to his house at Gibeah of 
Saul” (1 Sam 15:34), 77? JON) ON 1277}, “They will kill me, 
but they will let you live’ (Gen 12:12). 





(c) Anterior action— The waw conjunctive signals an action 
or situation that is out of chronological order in the nar- 
ratival flow, and is equivalent to the English pluperfect or 
present perfect in narratives of past time. On occasion, par- 
enthetical remarks within a narrative will be presented in 
this manner:"'5 


DART MY OTR AN? FIND PY? Oa 137 NI 
oo on bok O°] RD ake N71 ND x7 
Dp TniT oy an? 


Some assert that this pluperfect use is expressed not only by 
the waw conjunctive but also by the perfect plus waw conjunctive 
(Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 541-42, and Johnson 1979, 41; and cf. 
DIN TB ink m>eh APYTON POS? JID WY X11, “Esau saw that Isaac 
blessed Jacob, and had sent him to Padan-Aram” [Gen 28:6]). Niccacci 
further states that the perfect plus waw conjunctive expresses back- 
ground or parenthetical comments in narrative (1990, 35). Recently, 
Zevit has argued that authors of BH narrative could mark pluperfect or 
present-perfect time unambiguously by following a narratival past-time 
clause with the following sequence: waw conjunctive plus subject (noun 
or pronoun) plus perfect finite verb (Zevit 1998, 15-37). 
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“Laban went into Jacob’s tent, and into Leah’s tent, and 
into the tent of the two maid-servants, but he did not 
find [them]. He came out from Leah’s tent, and went 
into Rachel’s tent, but Rachel had taken the household 
idols. ..”(Gen 31:33-34), 


Syn TI. WIAaP AND FITS" na DRI 
PINT OPIN NAR VOT aN) 





“Samuel was dead, and all Israel mourned for him, and 
they buried him in Ramah, his city. And Saul had expelled 
the mediums and the spiritists from the land” (1 Sam 28:3), 


FOTN TIS ON 72) Tanz wit) PN? 29 Wa 


ogy og 2977 
“The king of Israel disguised himself and went into battle. 
Now, the king of Aram had commanded the thirty-two officers 
of his chariots” (1 Kgs 22:30-31). 


4 Particles 


I n addition to nouns and verbs, Hebrew syntax employs 
another category of words, often referred to as particles. 
This is an inclusive term often used for a wide-ranging num- 
ber of parts of speech. Here we will use it to refer to prepo- 
sitions, adverbs, conjunctions, the particles of existence and 
nonexistence, and the particles 737 and 1737).’ 


4.1 Prepositions 


In general, prepositions in BH are difficult to categorize be- 
cause their function in the syntax may be viewed from a variety 
of perspectives. As relational terms standing before nouns (or 
noun equivalents), prepositions may be viewed primarily as 
“nominal” in orientation and function.’ On the other hand, 
most of the Hebrew prepositions have no obvious morpho- 
logical connection to nouns, and their nature as “particles” 
is frequently evident in their function as adverbs or conjunc- 
tions. However, a third perspective, the “semantic” perspec- 
tive of prepositions, has become increasingly more prominent 
in modern grammars, and is important to consider here. In 


* Because Hebrew grammars traditionally include so many parts of speech 
under the rubric, some have chosen to use “other word classes,” or some- 
thing of the like (van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 271). 

* On these three perspectives of Hebrew prepositions, see Waltke and 
O’Connor 1990, 187-90. 
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essence, this perspective means that some prepositions in par- 
ticular uses have connotations determined by the verb with 
which they are used. In other words, the meaning of certain 
prepositions is not so much determined by morphological 
origins or by use with specific nouns as it is by the particular 
pattern of verb plus preposition plus object. Because of the use of 
these patterns, it is insufficient to study only the use of prepo- 
sitions in isolation, as we will present them here. It will also 
be necessary to consider the way individual prepositions are 
used with particular verbs, which is ultimately a lexical mat- 
ter. Since the meaning of some prepositions is determined by 
the verbs that govern them, it is necessary for the exegete to 
learn particular prepositions used with certain verbs, or to use 
the lexica for specific verbs to determine their meaning when 
used with a given preposition. 

The following are the most common prepositions (in 
alphabetical order) and their uses.3 


4-41 TON / 08 


(a) Spatial — indicates localization, especially “behind” a 
place: yaw "TTS, “behind the tabernacle” (Num 3:29), 
WND 0X TWD, “he is standing behind our wall” 
(Song 2:9).4 Related to this spatial use is the directional 
use of 19N. In BH, the four directional compass points are 
often expressed from an eastward-facing position, so that 
left and right represent north and south respectively, while 
front and back represent east and west. Hence, “behind” 
(TNX) represents “west”: D727 77/2 NN TdT, “itis west of 
Kiriath-jearim” (Judg 18:12). 





3 Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 190-225; van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 
1999, 277-94; Williams 1976, 44-63; Kautzsch 1910, 377-84; Bauer and 
Leander 1991, 634-47; Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 482-92. In addition 
to these, the lexica are also frequently important for the study of these 
prepositions, especially DCH and HALOT. 

4 The particle in its plural construct (*71) also serves as a substantive, 
referring to “back parts, rear” (DCH 1:199-200; BDB 90). 
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(b) Temporal — points to an event that comes chrono- 
logically “after” another event. The preposition normally 
precedes the noun or verb denoting the first event: 
MONT ODT ANN 77, “It happened after these things” 
(1 Kgs 21:1), JINN IN “TNX, “aftercoming from Hebron” 
(2 Sam 5:13), NWN won "TNX, “after he became the 
father of Seth” (Gen 5:4). 

At times, 7TX serves as an adverb of time express- 
ing manner, and is best translated by the English adverb 
“afterward”: 725 NK, “afterward she may go” (Gen 24:55), 
na 779° 1081, “and afterward she bore a daughter” 
(Gen go:21), TU7E-OX WAN FAN) TWA wa TON), “and 
afterward Moses and Aaron went and said to Pharaoh” 
(Exod 5:1).5 


(c) Metaphorical — denoting a behavior patterned after or 
according to that of another, or in support of another: 
OLI7? ONY ANN 712") “and he followed [literally: went after] 
the sins of Jeroboam” (2 Kgs 13:2), 5 720 "PY TNX, “my 
heart has followed [literally: gone after] my eyes” (Job 31:7), 
OD TON TIT. INN ODP 2 TWN FAT ON ONO: ONT, 
“and both you and the king who reigns over you will follow 
[literally: be after]| Yawu your God” (1 Sam 12:14). 


4.1.2 ON / ON 


(a) Terminative — marks movement “to” or “into” some- 
thing, especially when the goal of the movement is 
reached: TINTON N2N7D, “when you come into the land” 
(Deut 17:14), VD-ON 7WAX TIN-N?, “Uriah did not go 
down to his house” (2 Sam 11:10), TORON N87), “and 
he [Moses] went out to his brothers” (Exod 2:11), 
WIT WYN PVT RN? Wi, “nations that do not know you 
shall run to you” (Isa 55:5). This may become “on(to)” 


5 When occurring in the plural construct form, the adverbial takes the com- 
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or “upon” when the motion is vertical:® 732-78 YWiT? 7B, 
“and Joshua fell on his face” (Josh 5:14), PON VIB TT? ARN’, 
“may YHWH make his face shine on you” (Num 6:25), 
OTiTWRT- ON TAT? TaDM, “and the hand of YawH was 
heavy upon the people of Ashdod” (1 Sam 5:6). 

The motion or movement takes on a directional con- 
notation when the goal is not reached, sometimes re- 
sulting in a translation “toward(s)” or “in the direction 
of”: TWIP PDT ON TIOAWN, “I will bow down toward 
your holy temple” (Ps 5:8), T2DTATON 125", “they [the 
Israelites] turned toward the wilderness” (Exod 16:10), 
~ON TW TIT] ANN), “and I looked and a hand was 
extended tome” (Ezek 2:9). 

Often in the terminative use of 8/ ~ON, as with 
some of the other uses that follow (see especially the 
declarative and perceptual), the preposition also serves 
to mark a simple indirect object:7 DIX TPN JON, “and he 
gives [fo] you a sign” (Deut 19:2), DDTON1°2N XTONP, 
“bring them fo me that I may bless them” (Gen 48:9), 
WY" DN VIN? OPDNPM APL? M2", “and Jacob sent messen- 
gers before him ¢o Esau” (Gen 32:4). 





(b) Estimative — expresses interest/advantage or indiffer- 
ence/disadvantage in something, and often requires “for” 
or “against” in translation: n5"2N "]17 "D, “see now, I am 
for you” (Ezek 36:9), 2870" 7D T7197 ITN ON TSAPRI, 
“and let me gather all Israel for my lord the king” 
(2 Sam 3:21), 128 MPA, “and let us conquer it 
for ourselves,” (Isa 7:6), 2NWWTONX TIT TT, “Yawn’s 
fierce anger against Israel” (Num 92:14). An extreme 
variant of the estimative N/A is its use with mil- 
itaristic verbs, the most obvious being on> in the 
Niphal (FON NPN, “and they will fight against you,” 


° See DCH 1:260-64 for the distinction between horizontal and vertical 
motion. 
7 Or the so-called datival use (see Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 193). 
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[Jer 1:19]), but occurring with many other verbs as well: 
MPA ON ww], “and they marauded against Gibeah” 
(Judg 20:37), SOND Om2m DN MND 71°97, “what is 
there between us that you have come against me to fight 
against my land” (Judg 11:12).° 


(c) Declarative — involves proclamation or locution (mark- 
ing the object/recipient of a verb of speech), and at 
times with an estimative connotation as well. An exten- 
sion of the terminative use of OX/ ~ON, the declarative 
marks the recipient of verbs of speech (TAX, X7pP, 127, 
7D, etc.): TWNT-ON TAN, “and he [the serpent] said 
to the woman” (Gen 3:1), 7°78 INP OAT AP-Yy a7, 
“speak tenderly to Jerusalem, and cry éo her” (Isa 40:2), 

PON TST DIN TWN TNPTNN TPN NPI, “and proclaim 
toit [Nineveh] the message that I tell [‘o] you” (Jonah 3:2), 

TORTON)] VANTIN 7H"), “and he related it to his father and 
to his brothers” (Gen 37:10). 


(d) Perceptual — marks one’s disposition or predilec- 
tion toward another person or place. As another ex- 
tension of the terminative, the perceptual marks the 
recipient of verbs of perception (YW, TNX, etc.), apti- 
tude (WW, 1, D7, DDT), or emotion (qq, aav, etc.): 
YON 17? YAW, “Yuwu has given heed éoyour affliction” 
(Gen 16:11), OUDX-OX 77 N71, “and Yaw appeared to 
Abram” (Gen 12:7), 72277 PPT ON NW 8 7792, “Why 
have you not kept watch over your lord the king” (1 Sam 
26:15), TIT MPYE-ONX WIN, “they do not regard [lit- 
erally: understand about] the works of YHwH” (Ps 28:5), 
OD ON nyt, “I [Yaw] made myself known to them” 
(Ezek 20:9), TIT ON VON Ti? >t, “let the iniquity of 
his fathers be remembered before YowH” (Ps 109:14), 
*T-ON DN UTD 21°27, “my heart and my flesh sing for 





8 For many other examples, see DCH 1:267-68, section 6. 
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joy tothe living God” (Ps 84:3), THOX-ON WAIN aayM, 
“and she [Oholah] lusted after her lovers, after the 
Assyrians” (Ezek 23:5). 

With verbs of writing, giving, or commanding, the per 
ceptual use of ON / ~ORN, may connote “addressed to” or “in- 
tended for”: AXP-7X 7HO 717 DAD", “and David wrote a 
letter intended for Joab” (2 Sam 11:14), FON ON TaN), “and 
[let] a letter [be] addressed to Asaph” (Neh 2:8). 


(e) Addition — denotes circumstances over and above cer- 
tain others, requiring such translations as “in addition 
to,” or “as well as”: MPN N82 ANAN PN TW, “You shall not 
marry a woman in addition to her sister” (Lev 18:18), 
oAYAY AWN TpWWIN“ ON Dil TDM MAINT, “You have added 
wisdom and prosperity together with the report which I 
heard” (1 Kgs 10:7). 

(f) Spatial — indicates localization, especially “at,” “in,” 
“by,” “in the “eee of,” or aca 


rds 


“Abraham buried Sarah his wife in the cave of the field at 
Machpelah” (Gen 23:19), 


DY aw J2W? PT ON TIT ATTN CIPRIANO *> 


“but at the place where YHwWH your God chooses to estab- 
lish his name” (Deut 16:6), PITX7OX TAY" NINN, “he 
went in and stood in the presence of his master” (2 Kgs 5:25). 


(g) Specification — clarifies or explains further what 
immediately precedes, which would otherwise be 
generally or ambiguously stated. This use of the 
preposition often requires “about” or “concerning”: 

MOPS) TO TN OT ONT NS TP PION TYAWITNN Lawn, 
“and she heard the news concerning the capture of the ark 
of God and the death of her father-in-law and husband” 
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(1 Sam 4:19), “AWN TPP TIT? WAX TD 1D7, “therefore, 
thus says YHWH concerning the king of Assyria” (Isa 37:33), 
ADI? WR MDT FWTON on °D, “indeed, teach 
them about the good way in which they should walk” 
(2 Chr 6:27). 

At times, the use of 98/ ~ON, for specification takes 
on a causal connotation: AND ON ONTO JaNni, “Samuel 
grieved concerning [because of] Saul” (1 Sam 15:35), 
MOVIN AWN OVDT-ON, “because of the provocation with 
which you have provoked” (1 Kgs 21:22). 








4-13 OSN 


Spatial — Expresses concepts of nearness or close prox- 
imity, usually requiring “beside,” “with,” or “near”: 
aq DMN INK WN, “and he set it besideDagon” (1 Sam 5:2), 
aio nab-Oy nian OxN TTAvM, “and they stood near the 
other cows on the bank of the Nile” (Gen 41:3). 


4.1.4 DX / TN 


(a) Accompaniment — This preposition9 shows attendant cir- 
cumstances: JAX IDI THX, “you and your children with 
you” (Num 18:2), OVONT HN Ji F2qN, “And Enoch 
walked with God” (Gen 5:22), TWITTN OT ON aT yy 
“God was with the young boy” (Gen 21:20). A 
finer nuance of the usage is the personal accom- 
paniment, which expresses accompaniment for the 
purpose of providing help: TIN7HN WX "Np, “I 
have gotten a man with the help of YawuH” (Gen 4:1), 
NIT TON DAT Ty) TON nN 7D 71, “They knew that 
this work was accomplished with the help of our God” 
(Neh 6:16). 


9 This preposition is presumably based on the root NNX since suffixed forms 
double the -+ (FX, and note the Akkadian preposition iti). Thus, it should 
not be confused with the definite direct object marker, which may be based 
on the root MX in light of its forms with suffixes (*MiX). 
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(b) Possession — expressing ownership: 
PIT? “SAR RTT 


“behold, the silver is with me, I took it” (Judg 17:2), 
VAN i, “What do we have [lit: What (is) with us]” 
(2 Sam 9:7), ON 7a? oN im 7WN NDI, “The 
prophet who has a dream (literally: the prophet, to whom, 
a dream is with him), may tell the dream” (Jer 23:28). 





(c) Complement — with verbs of speaking, dealing, or mak- 
ing: NWP OMX 7271, “and he spoke harshly with them” 
(Gen 42:7), DDAXMWYD TT NTDOMYT, “Then you 
will know that I am YHwu, when I have dealt with you” 
(Ezek 20:44). 





(d) Spatial — denotes a sense of nearness or prox- 
imity: UWTPTX AWN OSA, “in Zaanannim, which is 
near Kedesh” (Judg 4:11 Qere), FX Dp TT MT) TW3X", 
“YHWH said, ‘See, there is a place beside me” (Exod 33:21), 
Ova ny WW TIN ZyAA TID WMI-ON, “[so they shot him] 
in the chariot, at the ascent of Gur, which is by Ibleam” 
(2 Kgs 9:27). 





4-15 4 


10 


(a) Spatial — This preposition’? indicates localization, es- 
pecially “in,” “at” or “on” a place: 


cows mA la Oa niby? 


“to offer sacrifices in the house of YHWH at Jerusalem” (1 
Kgs 12:27), WJ2 My APY? 737°), “Then Jacob offered a sac- 
rifice on the mountain” (Gen 31:54), 7X3 IX "JYID7, “the 
Canaanites were then in the land” (Gen 12:6). 


Approximately 58% of the uses of 3 in the Bible are spatial, while only 
about 16% are temporal (Jenni 1992, 69). For a complete list of uses and 
numerous examples, see HALOT 1:104—05; DCH 2:82-86. 
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With certain verbs of motion or movement, 2 denotes 
the route “through”: 782 O72¥ 72"), “and Abram passed 
through the land” (Gen 12:6), 7782 q2o0nT Dip, “rise up, 
walk through the land” (Gen 13:17). At other times, 2 
refers to the movement “into” or rest “in” a place (“ter- 
minative”): D°2 O78 O'X37, “those who went after them 
into the sea” (Exod 14:28), 727122 VYWITNN MPwh, “and he 
shall send forth the goat into the wilderness” (Lev 16:22), 
POM PBI O82 DIX 722, “all people may take refuge in the 
shadow of your wings” (Ps 36:8). Included in this cate- 
gory of localization are those times when 2 connotes “in 
the domain of,” that is, inclusion “among” or “within” 
a group: D752 7BON "Tp CHINN DAA DONS TIT 77BM, 
“YHWH will scatter you among the peoples and you shall 
be left few in number among the nations” (Deut 4:27), 
*OX DALY 7X, “I will give thanks to you, O Lord, 
among the peoples” (Ps 57:10). At times, 2 appears to 
connote movement or action away “from” a place, es- 
pecially in poetry: 97) 773 1717 17 TN piv FTN, “Lord, 
you have been our dwelling place from all generations” 
(Ps go), OWN? > onyw TX, “he has no salvation 
from God” (Ps 3:3), WIP ]iMAD DTN NiMIPN ]°7, “a pro- 
tector of widows is God from his sanctuary” (Ps 68:6), 
WIpl D7 OX NID], “the processions of my God, my 
King, from the sanctuary” (Ps 68:25)."" 





(b) Temporal — expresses a moment or point of time when 
an action takes place: Dy) PAX DTN TT Mivy oa, “in 
the day when YHwuH God made earth and the heavens” 
(Gen 2:4), DIN D'TOX ND OS, “in the day when God cre- 
ated humankind” (Gen 5:1), D°O" V8) A, “in the days 
of wheat harvest” (Gen 30:14), 27YA TIBT 3 APL" XA", 


The so-called double meaning of 2 (“in” and “from”) has been heavily 
debated in light of Ugaritic evidence, which seems to support “from” 
in these poetic contexts, especially in the Psalms. For bibliography, see 
DCH 2:602. See also on ? in 4.1.10. 
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“and Jacob came from the field in the evening” 
(Gen 30:16), DUT AIX ny-ODA, “a friend loves at all 
times” (Prov 17:17). When used with the infinitive 
construct, 2 frequently connotes “when,” or “when- 
ever”: OX7272, “when they [the heavens and the earth] 
were created” (Gen 2:4), D’ 78%) OOXSA, “when they [the 
Israelites] came out of Egypt” (Josh 5:4); and see the 
famous examples in the verses following the Shema: 
TRAPP AIG TTA Wp'73) Aa NIWA O12 727), “and 





oes 


you shall speak of them [God’s words] when you sit at home 
and when you are on the road, when you lie down and when 
you rise” (Deut 6:7). 





(c) Instrumental —- refers to an inanimate object used to per- 
form a certain action: 1D’ DAW2, “witha rod they will smite 
[him]” (Mic 4:14), 2792 ODH¥ "F771, “and I will kill you 
with the sword” (Exod 22:23). Similar to this use is the 2 
of material, which indicates the material with which some- 
thing is made or formed: 139P7? 2772 *)7N), “and a gold- 
smith overspreads it with gold” (Isa 40:19). 


(d) Adversative — indicates a relationship of disadvantage: 
j2 95 77) 952 17°, “his hand shall be against everyone and 
everyone’s hand against him” (Gen 16:12). In some con- 
texts, the adversative 2 connotes “in spite of” in translation: 
JAqPA My WE NINN FDA 12 WANN, “they do not be- 
lieve in me in spite of all the signs that I have done among 
them” (Num 14:11). 


(e) Specification — clarifies or explains further an immedi- 
ately preceding verbal action, which would otherwise be 
generally or ambiguously stated: 


fe arr 


“and you shall rejoice in all the good which YHwu has 
given to you” (Deut 26:11). The 2 of specification may also 
particularize the parts of which the general whole consists: 
PIT PPD ANOD MTA Twa PINT 72 BAT WI Ly" 
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“and all flesh died that moved on the earth — birds, cattle, 
wild animals, all swarming creatures” (Gen 7:21), 


may-%oa1 o9931 “ana mvp TIAY! OF PTT 771 
ma 


“and they made their lives bitter with hard service — in mor- 
tar and in brick and in all field service” (Exod 1:14). 


(f) Causal — identifies a cause or reason: 37731 INUTD WR, 
“each person shall be put to death because of his own sin” 
(Deut 24:16), 


ma By oe? ova Waa PN 3? VT TT 


“behold, these women caused the Israelites, because of 
the word of Balaam, to act treacherously against YHWH” 
(Num 31:16), 





mim oy o> ny 2Frnx JUAWA TIT? TAD HY ON 


“and you shall see the glory of Yuwu, because he has 
heard your complaining against YHwH” (Exod 16:7), 
TT? DISANN ODAWA, because you have forsaken the 
commands of YawH” (1 Kgs 18:18). The preposition 
may be combined with WX to form a causal conjunc- 
tion: IAWNAN TWN, “because you are his wife” (Gen 39:9), 
JAN 717? WN, “because YHWH was with him” (Gen 39:23).!” 


(g) Accompaniment — denotes circumstances occurring “to- 
gether with”: 7172 WD72 IN’, “they shall come out with 
great possessions” (Gen 15:14), 8/92 777 TX 10), “stretch 
out your hand with your staff” (Exod 8:1), 0°] "7741 ASVA, 
“with pain you shall bring forth children” (Gen 3:16), 
72D OVD INP? OTN X81, “and Edom came out against 
them with a large force” (Num 20:20). 


* HALOT 1:99 at §B,c; DCH 1:433 at 4c(5). 
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(h) Essence’3 — marks identity of a noun in the context, 
occasionally with a predicate, and connoting “(having the 
same nature) as” or “(consisting) of”: 1392782 ON TwyI, 
“let us make humankind [in the same nature] as 
our image” (Gen 1:26), SOX Mbp OTOX ninqa, “as 
the likeness of God he made him” (Gen _ 5:1), 
"TO OND APETON] POSTON OTTO’ NWN), “and I ap- 
peared to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as God Almighty” 
(Exod 6:3), 8127 PITD M7? *JO8 737, “behold, Lord YawH 
comes as a mighty one” (Isa 40:10), OLA NID OW 721, 
“and he [Jacob] sojourned there [consisting] ofmen few in 
number” (Deut 26:5). 





(i) Manner — describes the way in which an action or 
situation is performed or the attendant circumstances 
of the action. In such cases, 2 has an adverbial force: 
2173 Dipa ODA, “weeping aloud [literally: with a great 
voice]” (Ezra 3:12), Oa 77) Ww THY), “go back now, and 
go peaceably [literally: in peace]” (1 Sam 29:7). 


(j) Price — indicating the cost or price of something, 
and at times connoting “at the risk of” or “in ex- 
change for”: "7 T3397 820 FOD3, “let him give it to me 
at_the cost of full silver [i.e., full price]” (Gen 23:9), 
MMPI WMA ONT OW YIY FIDL, “I will serve you seven 
years as the price of your younger daughter Rachel” 
(Gen 29:18), DBP DDN Tw Mana OTIAD-NY NN, “and 
they changed their glory in_exchange_for the image of an 
ox that eats grass” (Ps 106:20). 


4.1.6 772 
Denotes the interval “between” two points, usually 


spatial and occasionally temporal. In 80 percent of its 


*3 Known by older grammarians as beth essentiae (Kautzsch 1910, 379). See 
Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 486-87, and DCH 2:84-85. 
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occurrences, ]’2 is paired with itself (“...]’2)...]"2”) 
in order to denote the interval between two points or 
two parties, in which case the second "3 is not repeated 
in translation:'4 "YT 734 ON TA Va, “between Bethel 
and Ai” (Gen 13:3), "ANT Pa ONT pa obey om, 
“and there was peace between Israel and_ the 
Amorites” (1 Sam 7:14), 723) "PA 73, “[let there 
be] a treaty between me and you” (1 Kgs 15:19), 
"yO 77a ONW ya P21 Pa TT NI] WE n5inT, “the laws, 
which YHwH established between himself and the Israelites 
on Mount Sinai” (Lev 26:46). The second 7"3 of the idiom 
may be repeated, in which case the idea appears to be “be- 
tween A (on the one hand) and B and C (on the other)”: 
OUT Pa) 770 PIM PAA HY yin m5, “Then 
Jehoiada made a covenant between YHWH on the one hand, 
and the king and people on the other” (2 Kgs 11:17). 

In other occurrences, ]"3 is used only once, and stands 
before the plural or dual of a noun or with plural suf- 
fixes to refer to a group, in which case the preposition 
may denote “among”: 177.2 WA? TiN) TIN) OT IAN TR, 
“the God of Abraham and the God of Nahor judge between 
us” (Gen 31:53), O'WIX J'A I, “a dispute between men” 
(Deut 25:1), ONX PAD ITN n>win, “and one who sows dis- 
cord among brothers” (Prov 6:19).° 














4.17 TY /TY2 


(a) Spatial — indicates localization, especially “behind” 
something: 0719) "Iya 773 787, “[T went down to] the 
earth whose bars [are closed] behindme forever” (Jonah 2:7 
[Eng. 2:6]). With the verb “close, shut” (730), the concept 
is to close off or shut up inside: 1723 7177 730°), “and YawH 





For the statistics, see Waltke and O’Connor 1990 (199-201) and DCH 
2:146-49. 

For more on this, and other variations of the idiom, see DCH 2:146. 

On such uses as “inclusive,” and on the distinction between inclusive and 
exclusive uses of }"2, see Waltke and O’Connor 1990 (199-201). 
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closed it behind him” (Gen 7:16), JIY2 0277 AIO] NN, 
“and go in and shut the door behind you” (2 Kgs 4:4), 
MAT TWA TT? 70, “Yuwu closed her womb” (1 Sam 1:6). 

With verbs of motion (X12, 77” [Hi]), 55, etc.), the 
preposition often denotes a sense of movement “through” 
an object: 233> INI? ONT IVA, “through the windows 
they enter like a thief” (Joel 2:9), ]i707 Ta Pana OFTIM, 
“then she let them down by a rope through the window” 
(Josh 2:15). 

Used metaphorically, the spatial sense of “around” or 
“round about” can take on an advantage idea related to the 
next usage: 








tren Powe FD Tyla ivactya) Hv2 Db TAR NT 


“Have you not put a fence around him, his house, 
and all that he has, on every side?” (Job 1:10 Qere), 
"TL 7279 7777 TX, “You, O YHwu, are a shield around me” 
(Ps 3:4). 


(b) Advantage — indicates a relationship of interest or 
advantage, often requiring “for” or “on behalf of”: 
Mm) 7Wwa YPaM “he will pray for you and you will 
live” (Gen 20:7), DDONDOO WD TTBIN "2X, “perhaps I 
can make atonement for your sin” (Exod 32:30), 
DY TWA 7A TBD), “and make atonement /or yourself 
and for the people” (Lev 9:7), 


TTT ID WAI OVT- TWA TVA MITTEN wT 19 





“Go, inquire of YHwH on my behalf, and on behalf of the 
people and all Judah” (2 Kgs 22:13). 


4-18 ]L? 


Causal — More often used as a conjunction, |2? denotes 
a causal sense: nayin-3> 122, “because of all your abom- 
inations” (Ezek 5:9), T2300 JOR TIT? TITAN FOND 12”, 
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“Because you rejected the word of Yuwu, he has rejected 
you as king” (1 Sam 15:29). For more specific constructions 
in which the particle appears, refer to “Causal Clauses” 
(section 5.2.5). 


41.9 > 


>, unlike other prepositions, has no spatial use, and has a 
temporal use only with the infinitive construct. Instead, it 
shows comparison or correspondence relationships. 


(a) Agreement — The preposition often denotes a sense of 
agreement in quantity or measure: DADE aves n>> o>"9y FIO’, 
“[may YHwH] make you a thousand times as many as you 
are” (Deut 1:11). This type of quantitative agreement can 
be approximate as well: 0°10 WWYD OW IW"), “they lived there 
about ten years” (Ruth 1:4), ND87 "$197 *]2N DVaINd, 
“about forty thousand armed for war” (Josh 4:13). 

Along with quantitative agreement, > also expresses 
agreement in kind or quality as well: D'TOXND on, “you 
will be like God” (Gen 3:5), 


"FID TWN WN WIP wD OMT? xi 


“Do you not know that a man like me practices divination?” 
(Gen 44:15), WIT ONAN WD jae oy my AW, “In 
the evening, [the cloud] was over the tabernacle, 
like the appearance of fire, until morning” (Num 9:15). 





(b) Correspondence — a comparison that establishes an 
equivalence between the things that are compared, 
and often clarifying the identity of what is compared: 
TAX WD NT, “he is truly a man of truth” (Neh 7:2). 


This is especially common with the >... construction: 
VTIND TAD JTD> OYD ANT, “And it shall be, as with the 
people, so with the priest; as with the slave, so_with his 
master” (Isa 24:2). 
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(c) Temporal — with the infinitive construct, expresses 

“when” or “as soon as”: M3] WDIT PRD ININIAD 77, 

“As soon as he sees that the boy is not with us, he will die” 
(Gen 44:31), 

722 Piva 2? Did 87 NTR? Payrny oowARN 171 

In ona TAN iI H9°9X STAN) 

“Absalom commanded his servants, saying ‘Watch; when 


Amnon’s heart is merry with wine, and I say to you “Strike 
Amnon,” then put him to death’” (2 Sam 13:28). 
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(a) Spatial — most often, indicates direction “to” or “toward” 
the object of the preposition: 


MST 2 PATTI? APTN] PBN] AE NTDZ NTT 


“Will we indeed come, I and your mother and your 
brothers, to bow down fo_you, to the ground?” (Gen 37:10), 
7m 2p2 om ox 177, “Shout to God, with a voice of joy” 
(Ps 47:2 [Eng. 47:1]), 

With verbs of motion, spatial 2 can take on a ftermi- 
native sense, expressing movement wherein the goal is 
reached: Vy X2 O77, “he came to the city today” (1 Sam 
g:12), D2 N27 oT ONT mui, “and God sent a mes- 
senger fo Jerusalem” (1 Chr 21:15). Occasionally, the spa- 
tial 9 has an ablative function, indicating movement “away 
from” the object: DANA 0°D77 Div“ yyy NX, “He does not 
withhold goodness from those who walk in uprightness” 
(Ps 84:12), DINNIA MN? ON 79777), “Escape from death be- 
longs to YuwH, the lord” (Ps 68:21 [Eng. 68:20]). 


(b) Locative — locates the object of the preposition “in” or 
“at” a certain point: iyar9 awini, “she sat athis right” (1 Kgs 
2:19), 72 NNW MB? “Sin is crouching at the door” 
(Gen 4:7), MO NI? AAT TY JS TDTINA PATS 17071, 
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“They went up and spied out the land from the wilderness 
of Zin to Reho, at Lebo Hamath” (Num 13:21). 


(c) Temporal — similar to the locative use, temporal 9? lo- 
cates the object of the preposition “in,” “at,” or “during” 
a certain period of time: I9Y ny? nyhT VOX Xam, “the 
dove came to him af the time of evening” (Gen 8:11), 
o2"nat 7232 Wl), “Bring your sacrifices in the morn- 
ing” (Amos 4:4). Temporal ? also functions to indicate 
movement toward a moment in time, or the duration of an 
action/situation “until” amomentin time: D712? 7-79, 
“all your days to eternity’ (Deut 23:7 [Eng 23:6]), 
722? PWT Oa AWA Mah Ws T2777 1°77"8'7), “None 
of the flesh which you slaugher in the evening of the first 
day shall remain overnight wntil the morning” (Deut 16:4). 


7 66 


(d) Purpose — frequently with the infinitive construct, 
in order to show the aim or goal of another verb: 
Din movin? 5537 TiN, “the greater light to rule the day” 
(Gen 1:16), TITOTIA OTONT MNP? OVI TWA NEI, 
“then Moses brought the people out from the camp to meet 
God” (Exod 19:17), 


viTox mim ow ora nim’? 95° 89 °D aN TTT HDT? AN 


“You know that David my father was unable to builda house 
for the name of Yuwu his god” (1 Kgs 5:17 [Eng 5:3]). 

Related to this use is the causal, where 7 shows the motive 
behind an action: "P82? ‘AIT Wx, “I have killed a man 
for wounding me” (Gen 4:23), 


na? OD PY Pa ATP were) ATTN v2 





“You shall not cut yourselves or shave your foreheads because 
of the dead” (Deut 14:1). 


(e) Quasi datival — 2 has several datival uses. One of the 
more common indicates the indirect object of verbs of 
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giving, speaking, listening, or sending: An, “you will give 
to him” (Deut 15:14), 


NDN2 TWN NT? Mie 757 TBD FPN Ta? F]PN 


“A thousand from each tribe of all the tribes of Israel you 
shall send to the war” (Num 31:4), 


NOT CAN OTN NIT OT 


“Did he himself not say to me, ‘She is my sister’?” (Gen 20:5). 

(e.1) Interest/advantage— Sometimes called the ethical da- 
tive, 2 marks the person or object for whom an action is 
directed or intended: na? DAMON, “Do not weep for the 
dead” (Jer 22:10), PUYND 7? TNT, “Is it right for you to 
oppress?” (Job 10:3), 


ON a TYP ONT Twp Tn jy? Opa aye 


“Put it in their mouths, so that this song will be a witness 
for me against the people of Israel” (Deut 31:19). 

sometimes expresses the exact opposite, indicating 
that an action or situation is directed “against” someone 
or something: on aia *DIN7O), “I also kept you from 
sinning against me” (Gen 20:6). 

(e.2) Product — with verbs of making, indicates 
a thing that is made, or a person who is_ al- 
tered, either in status or in form: 71727177 TDN), 
“IT will make you [into] a great nation” (Gen 12:2), 
TWN? CUNT Ta NPP AWS LONTN OTN TT 127, “And 
YuHwH God made the rib which he took from Adam 
into a woman” (Gen 2:22), maw? JS08 ois yapprarn XM”, 
“He has gone out from his place to make your land 
into a desolation” (Jer 4:7). 


(f) Possession — shows that the object of the preposition is in 
possession of something: 817779 WaT BOD, “your silver 
and your gold are mine [literally: to/for me]” (1 Kgs 20:3), 
orao0 WN Iya ovat) nat, “Anyone belonging to 
Jeroboamwho dies in the city, the dogs will eat” (1 Kgs 14:11). 
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The possessive use of 9 is quite frequent with the particle 
of existence, to show possession, or with the particle of 
nonexistence, to show lack of possession. See sections 4.4.1 
and 4.4.2. 


(g) Genitival — nouns in a genitival relationship formed 
by the construct chain necessarily agree in definiteness. 
BH forms genitive relationships between nouns that do 
not agree in definiteness by Ps salar na “yD JB CR IT, 
“Behold, I have seen a son of Jesse, the Bethlehemite” (1 Sam 
16:18), mica) WN UPN WT? ODMNI, “A man of each tribe will be 
with you” (Num 1:4). 


(h) Specification — calls attention to the object of the prepo- 
sition: PRY ONL", “With regard to Ishmael, I have 


heard you...” (Gen 17:20), 
STRAIT TO 7 RTE TION BIO 


“Draw your sword and kill me, so that it will not 
be said of me, ‘A woman killed him’” (Judg 9:54), 
mia7> 107 8 TON? MeN, “If they do not speak out 
concerning these things, reproaches will not be turned back” 
(Mic 2:6). 





(i) Normative — often translated “according to,” classifies 
the object of the preposition, sometimes dividing a larger 
whole into parts: O>°D?x'7) o> wae) AT 7259 1ayN0, 
“present yourselves before YHwWH according to your 
tribes and according to your thousands” (1 Sam 10:19), 
ira? TB Ty 7 7Y, “fruit trees bearing fruit of its kind” 
(Gen 1:11), OMX IPAM Onax 727 onAawn? 7A -a, “As 
for the Merarites, you shall number them by their families 
and by their fathers’s households” (Num 4:29). 





(j) Manner — expresses action that is in accordance with 
a certain standard or principles, which is denoted by 
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the preposition: 
ONT? "7a BON? OY na; AN? 


“He fixed the boundaries of the people according to 
the number of the people of Israel” (Deut 32:8), 
mop vine pow x's) wipe? pry N707°R, “He will not 
judge by what his eyes will see, and he will not make a deci- 
sion by what his ears hear” (Isa 11:3). 


(k) Estimative — expresses the opinion or perception 
held by the object of the preposition: (cf. DCH 
4:484a): 1) oan MN), “I was blameless to_him” (2 Sam 
22:24), O77 DiI witwn J 72 MwA TTT DTT °D, 
“For Mordecai the Jew was second to the King Ahasuerus 
and great among the Jews” (Esth 10:3). Where a divine name 
is the object of an estimative a the superlative is intended, 
oT ors Par ne m7 TN, “Nineveh was an exceedingly 
great city” or “Nineveh was a great city in the eyes of God” 
(Jonah 3:3). 








(l) Agent— With passive verbs, ? often indicates the one who 
performs the action: 78] O10 Tp 7P7Y ON? DIAN NTA, 
“Blessed be Abram, by God most high, maker of heaven 
and earth” (Gen 14:19), WNW 759 ovN mp ANI, 
“Death will be chosen, rather than life, by all the remnant” 


(Jer 8:3). 





(m) Reflexive — The 9 preposition also functions reflexively, 
where the object of the preposition is always the same 
as the subject of the verb. This use is especially com- 
mon with verbs of motion or with imperatives. 1? 12 
“Gol” (Gen 12:1), TIT TN JAPON PTA Dip, “Arise, 
and flee to Laban, my brother; to Haran” (Gen 27:43), 
TNT OITA PND TWAT DN TIT TAN, “Yawn said 
to Moses, ‘Write these words’” (Exod 34:27). 
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4.1.11 jn? 


(a) Purpose— Paired with an infinitive form, the preposition 
functions to show purpose: 


SUD TAd-ne TINT yD? TapyA My wT) 


“But Jehu did it in cunning, zn order to destroy the servants of 
Baal” (2 Kgs 10:19), 


Jap. caw PIP MN AN NIT TN 


“Please say that you are my sister, so that it will go well for 
me because of you” (Gen 12:13). 


(b) Causal — denotes the cause of an action or situation: 
052997 °2 7? Taym, “and Yuwu was angry with me 
because of you” (Deut 3:26), 


Dawa yea TTT Tay ea? FT INT Baw 


“He will have one tribe, because of my servant David and 
because of Jerusalem” (1 Kgs 11:92). 





4.1.12 "5? 


This preposition is a compound of the simple preposition 
2 prefixed to the substantive 0°32 in the construct state. 


(a) Locative — The basic locative sense of the prepo- 
sition points to what is “before,” or “in front of”: 
M7? 359 Tab wiv OF74N), “and Abraham was still stand- 
ing before YHwH” (Gen 18:22), 


Tay OD? TIN TO NTT? Twin F7ka ONIN) 


“Deposit them in the tent of meeting in front of the testi- 
mony, where I meet with you” (Num 17:19 [Eng 17:4]). 
Though translated “before,” the particle can place 
emphasis not on the location of its object but on the 
fact that the object has been placed at one’s disposal, 
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or possession: 721 M2 7B? Mea Ta, “Here is Rebe- 
kah before you; take her and go” (Gen 24:51), 
D287 TM PINT) IAWA wUAX, “You shall dwell with us, 
and the land shall be open before you” (Gen 34:10). 


(b) Temporal — points to an action that occurred in the past 
relative to the concurrent situation in the context, that is 
“before”: UY7T H7 DNW, “two years before the earthquake” 
(Amos 1:1), 13/2 "89, “before the harvest” (Isa 18:5). 


(c) Perceptual — expresses someone’s personal view, or in- 
troduces events or situations that comes to one’s atten- 
tion: WAFNX UPI > TAN? ONT, “What is my 
sin against your father that he seeks my life?” (1 Sam 
20:1), DTN 3H? PANT NWN, “The earth was corrupt 
in the sight of God” (Gen 6:11), 


AMA TT) 726 oD nxn SDA 


“You will be clean from all your sins before YHwH” 
(Lev 16:30). 


4-1.13 2 


(a) Source— One of the most common uses of 7f) designates 
where something or someone originated: 077 a2 ]328, 
“Ibzan from Bethelehem” (Judg 12:8), 


ARTO Awa Wx TY Ww O22 INP Thy) 


“Now, take for yourselves twelve men from the tribes of 
Israel” (Josh 3:12). 

yA can place emphasis not just on the point of 
origin but also movement away from that point of ori- 
gin, making it ablative: D?ISM2 a se) Dyin, “to bring 
them out from the land of Egypt” (Exod 12:42), 
YEO PST) NDT) PION ANS, “I went after him and I 
struck him and I rescued [the lamb] from his mouth” (1 Sam 
17:35). 
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(b) Temporal — similar to source, marks the beginning point 
of a given temporal period: 


TH OPITTY ya 05°57 (MDPINT IN 


“I have walked before you from_my youth until this day” 
(1 Sam 12:2), OPIP"TY) Ty TPS ATE OY TT 72M, 
“YHWH will reign over them in Mount Zion from now, until 
eternity” (Mic 4:7), 


Dy ORIN YON NSIT WE DPT TO 


“Since_the day when I brought my people Israel out of 
Egypt...” (1 Kgs 8:16). 


(c) Material — identifies the material with which an ac- 
tion is performed, most often with verbs of formation: 
TTR Ye WAP OUST OSX mT AY, “And Yaws 
God formed man from the dust of the ground” (Gen 2:7), 
DEODA T>0/, “Idols made from their silver” (Hos 13:2). 


(d) Causal— shows the reason or rationale behind an action: 
wy) WLI 0, “The mountains quake because of him” 
(Nah 1:5), ‘J38? 737 TDN Tw yNTor mT ° 7°, 
“Far be it from me, because of YHwuH, to do this 
thing against my lord” (1 Sam 24:7 [Eng 24:6), 
Ta Tikva Da ODS "MX TAY MP1, “Solomon leftall 
the vessels unweighed, because they were very numerous” 
(1 Kgs 7:47). 

In showing cause, ]/) can at times designate the agent 
of a passive verb: i397 aN Tiy WA-IDNIADTRY, “All 
flesh shall never again be cut off by the water of a flood” 
(Gen 9:11). 








(e) Estimative— expresses the opinion of one who is making 
an evaluation or judgment: 


FI? Wy ODN? TDI Wa TAD"D 
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“For the task is too hard for you; you are not able to do it 
alone” (Exod 18:18), 


TALON OY WN NANT ODI OTOH 5 “Mbp 


“Tam unworthy of the steadfast love and faithfulness you 
have shown to your servant” (Gen 32:11 [Eng 32:10]). 


(f) Partitive — designates a part of a larger whole: 
DUT A INS, “Some of the people went out...” (Exod 
16:27), TQ HTT TN PTY ON PATI Tay nw, “Some 
of the servants of the king are dead, as well as 
your servant, Uriah the Hittite’ (2 Sam _ 11:24), 
27? joe joyD FID? Ni py iv, “The generous man 
is blessed, because he gives some of his food to the poor” 
(Prov 22:9). 


(g) Privative - marks something missing or lacking from 
the object of the preposition: 705A OW OMS, “their 
houses stand without fear” (Job 21:9), DY3) 77D NWH IND, 
“Then, indeed, you could lift up your face without blem- 
ish” (Job 11:15), 770N nwvpn THT ITH FPS 2D) “All your 
rulers have fled together, they have been Ree) without 
the bow” (Isa 22:3). 





(h) Comparative — BH does not have a comparative mor- 
pheme (-erin English), but rather, uses ]f) in comparative 
relationships (see section 2.5.4). Typically, the preposition 
is prefixed to the noun that is to be surpassed, and pre- 
ceded by the adjective, although the word order is not 
always static, particularly in poetry: W272 pina, “What 
is sweeter than honey2” (Judg 14:18), 123 07) 737) OY, “The 
people are digger and taller than we are” (Deut 1:28), 
DINT-23 ODN, “He was wiser than all people” (1 Kgs 
51 [Eng 4:31]), TTT nem Oda MATA YDA TAX TATE, 
“Cursed are you more than all cattle, and more than all the 
beasts of the field” (Gen 3:14), TONT-7 O87 O'21v, “Two 
are better than one” (Eccl 4:9). 
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(t) Compound — ji) is commonly used to form com- 
pound particles with other prepositions, sometimes car- 
rying the force of only one of the particles, but at 
other times carrying the combined meaning of both 
particles. Compare: "777 ["29 PPh 7777 HAY VON’, 
“The scepter shall not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s 
staff from between his feet” (Gen 49:10); Dip DEY 72M, 
“They lift up voices among the branches” (Ps 104:12), 
DOA PANT 29) Dy DAWA OT ON TMD PRX, “There is no 
god like you in heaven above, or on the earth below” (1 Kgs 
8:23); DISA N20 NOMA OOMX "NXT, “I will bring you 
out from under the burdens of the Egyptians” (Exod 6:6). 








4.1.14 "JEY 


This preposition is a compound construction, consisting of 
the simple preposition ]f) prefixed to the substantive 0° 
in the construct form. 


(a) Ablative — with verbs of motion, indicates motion away 
from a position “before” or “in front of” the object of 
the preposition: NM713 "DIX "N73 WW 7287 TWaxhi, “and she 
said ‘I am fleeing from my mistress Sarah’” (Gen 16:8), 
OPTION TY" OTA TVT Tay VO", “and the pillar of 
cloud moved from in front of them and stood behind them” 
(Exod 14:19), ?XI07 712 BO OW IN "DIX, “I will drive 
them out from before the people of Israel” (Josh 13:6). 


(b) Spatial — marks a location “before” or “in front of” the 
object of the preposition: 17? "J78 715%) 07, “Be silent before 
the lord, Yuwu” (Zeph 1:7), O77 322 non->x, “Do not be 
dismayed before them” (Jer 1:17). 


(c) Causal — denotes the cause of an action or situation: 
OMT NEA Mano ims yiacwin imwxy yn) m2 x, 
“Then Noah and his wife and the wives of his sons with 
him went into the ark because of the waters of the 
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flood” (Gen 7:7), TN OYT "JB AN 77°1, “Moab was 
in great fear, because of the people” (Num 22:3), 
TON TZN AN BR OY IY91 TINA 72217771 OF O71, “Then 
Jotham escaped and fled, and went to Beer, and remained 
there because of Abimelech, his brother” (Judg 9:21). 








4.1.15 TY 


(a) Locative — marks the the extent, limit, or goal of 
movement (“as far as,” “up to,” “to”): B73? TRIS "TY, “it 
will reach up to the neck” (Isa 8:8), OW I2W") FINTY INA", 
“They went as _far as Haran, and settled there” (Gen 11:31), 
"Fy OMAW-N'7), “You have not returned to me” (Amos 4:6). 


(b) Temporal — indicates the duration of an action: 
ayo ty inqay>) yp? OFX xy’, “People go out to their 
work and their labor until evening” (Ps 104:23), 
TM WTI- PN TALITY OOND-N?, “You have not yet (literally: 
until now) come upon the inheritance (Deut 12:9), 
73 NAY’? HIND "ON TY, “How long (literally: wntil when) will 
you refuse to humble yourself before me?” (Exod 10:3). 





(c) Degree — Quite frequently, 72 is conjoined to the 
TN) to express a large quantity of a substantive, 
or an extreme quality of an action or attribute: 
TW 7H) 7771, “The girl was very beautiful” 
(1 Kgs 1:4), STMT OPA TRA TY NWP manzaT IM, “The 
battle was very fierce on that day” (2 Sam 2:17), 
TROT TIT SPAIN, “Do not be exceedingly angry, O 
YHWH” (Isa 64:8 [Eng 64:9]). 


4.1.16 Sy 


(a) Spatial/locative —0Y shows a variety of spatial/locative 
uses: 

(a.1) Vertical relationship — indicates a location “over” 
or “upon” an object: O77 "JB-OY NANI OTN M7, “the 
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spirit of God was hovering over the surface of the 
water” (Gen 1:2), T1Y8 ND O17] PINT OY NY? Ww, “The 
sun had risen over the earth, when Lot came to Zoar” 
(Gen 19:23), O78 71979 DY FTN FADX 01, “Aaron held 
out his arms over the waters of Egypt” (Exod 8:2), 
"TN 122 TIAN TOR "BIN "2-0 WWD, “When I was in 
the prime of my days, my God was over my tent” 
(Job 29:4). 

With some verbs of motion, 22 can take on a termi- 
native sense, expressing the end goal of vertical motion: 
OAT y wy I", “the bird of prey came down upon 
the carcasses” (Gen 15:11), 


"Tn POIW? Tow ANT eo Py hy op? Nee 
OTN m5 Pop 


“Baalam lifted his eyes and he saw Israel camping tribe by 
tribe. And the spirit of God came upon him” (Num 24:2). 

(a.2) Horizontal relationship — indicates a location “at” or 
“beside”: N27 ~poy ]2°1, “He built against the walls of the 
house...” (1 Kgs 6:5), 


PADI OD ATT TTD PUNT) TWA TIT? WAR? 
DTN TON 


“Then YHwH spoke to Moses and to Aaron at Mount 
Hor, at the border of the land of Edom” (Num 20:29), 
Py wT TIN, “They were a wall around us” (1 Sam 25:16). 


(b) Duty — The preposition can mark a burden or 
duty that impinges on a person: 7}Q2 770Y 7? ninip "DY, 
“I would have_had_[literally: it_would_have_been_upon_me] 
to give you ten [pieces] of silver” (2 Sam 18:11), 
yp JriONI- 7D P17? DW, “Peace to you; only, letme take 
care of your needs [literally: all your needs are upon me]” 
(Judg 19:20), "PY O'MPW NII, “Lhad to make sacrifices of 
well-being” (Prov 7:14). 
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(c) Rank — indicates a person’s rank, or responsibility over 
another: NIST Oy MIS Ta AX, “Joab, son of Zeruiah, 
was over the army” (2 Sam 8:16), 


Tpbla TPM PY TPL" Ta IPA WwW aT 


“The alien in your midst shall rise above you, higher and 
higher” (Deut 28:43), 722772 "NiO TAX "FON, “You are 
my lord; I have no good greater than you” (Ps 16:2). 


(d) Causal — expresses the cause of an action or situa- 
tion: TWXT-OY nA 27, “You will certainly die because of this 
woman” (Gen 20:3), 


ANI? a DAY TI TOA DIPAT OW NIP" 


“He called the name of the place Massah and Meribah 
because of the quarrel of the people of Israel” (Exod 17:7), 
DPI YD WIN WY" D, “Because of you, we are being killed 
all day long” (Ps 44:23 [Eng 44:22]), ONI2p jay -YII-D, 
“... for he was angry with him because of this” (2 Chr 16:10). 

The causal use of 7Y is frequent when conjoined with 
the particle ]>: 





TPE OT- 79 [D-Vy Nid? Wa WwW TT oF Ap Dea 


“Wail, for the day of YHwH is near. It will come as destruc- 
tion from the Almighty. Therefore, all hands will fall limp” 
(Isa 13:6-7 [Eng 13:6]), VAX NN) PAXTON WNT? JD-7y, 
“For this reason, a man will leave his father and his mother” 
(Gen 2:24). 


(e) Manner — behavior or action according to a standard: 
PISA NBT ey OPW? TITAN OOP NP) TIT? awe, 
“YHWH has sworn, and he will not change his mind. ‘You 
are a priest forever, according to the order of Melchizedek’” 
(Ps 110:4), OOXAS"29 DONA PIN INTO? ATO WONT, 
“Bring out the people of Israel from the land of Egypt 
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according to their hosts” (Exod 6:26), 
TIT OY-9y ON TENT ON? INP JD" 


“Therefore, they called these days Purim, according to the 
name of Pur” (Esth 9:26). 


(f) Adversative — shows action directed against another: 
22 FOS] TON Tae TNY) Fay OWT X'7-ON), “But if it 
does not make peace with you, and makes war against 
you, then you shall make siege against it” (Deut 20:12), 
Twi? P29 TON TA NWA PZy TWP", “Then Baasha, the 
son of Ahijah of the house of Issachar, conspired against 
him” (1 Kgs 15:27), 


ORI 29 TNT? AND? 779 ALON Ja OTT 72" 
oN 778 


“He went with Jehoram, son of Ahab, king of Israel, to fight 
against Hazael, king of Aram” (2 Chr 22:5). 

Adversative 2D also shows that an action can oc- 
cur, despite circumstances that make it seem unlikely 
to the speakers: MXIT2Y INO Mpa we MY, “Yet now, 
there is hope for Israel, in_spite of this” (Ezra 10:2), 
PID TANFL TPN VD-9Y "D, “Vet in spite of all these 
things, you said ‘I am innocent.” (Jer 2:34-35). 


(g) Accompaniment — denotes circumstances that occur with 
another: J2? JNS"7Y DN 8, “he did not set them with the 
flock of Laban” (Gen 30:40), ‘NATOT PAN 2D DIR, 
“You shall not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leav- 
ened bread” (Exod 34:25), OF 29129 377 [a "D7, 
“They killed the kings of Midian, along with the rest of their 
slain” (Num 31:8). 

Similarly, 9Y can express a sense of addition: 
NP) AW" FY DW, “Disaster upon disaster is proclaimed” 
(Jer 4:20). 
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(h) Interest — ‘2D with verbs of thinking, feeling, or emo- 
tions marks the object of interest: 7272 2 o7, “he 
will rejoice over you with shouts of joy!” (Zeph 3:17), 
29 TID NTO AW TON TTY OT TANI, “I told them of 
how the hand of my God had been gracious upon me” 


(Neh 2:18). 


(i) Emotive — functions to highlight or emphasize the sub- 

ject of the emotion, as well as the expression of emo- 
tion: "ADT TIAN wD Dp Fynita, “When my life was 
ebbing away (literally: in feebleness upon me), 1 remembered 
YHWH” (Jonah 2:8 [Eng 2:7]), “5 Oy JEU, “My heart is 
turned over within me” (Hos 11:8). 


4-1.17 OD 


(a) Accompaniment — This preposition expresses additional 
participants in the discourse through a sense of accompa- 
niment:'7 YAY" AW OWINT) 87 AW DDN, “Then he and 
the men who were with him ate and drank” (Gen 24:54), 
FAY DTN 71 FEL PPA YW MY, “Now, listen to my 
voice, I will give you counsel, and may God be with you” 
(Exod 18:19). 
Similarly, DY expresses a sense of addition: 





poi oD Oyo 


“Joshua exterminated them along with their cities” 
(Josh 11:21), DWTOD PT BOM *NT, “Will you in- 
deed sweep away the righteous along with the wicked?” 
(Gen 18:29). 


(b) Personal complement — resembles a datival function, to 
mark the recipient of an action: O77AX "FOX OY TON TY), 


‘7 BDB notes that the comitative/accompaniment sense of NX is much more 
intimate and expresses closer association than the comitative sense of DY 


(37)- 
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“And show kindness fo my master Abraham” (Gen 24:12), 
DAN NP] TIT TON Tay TwYION) oN CTTIDTON N17}, “If I 
am still alive, will you show to me the faithfulness of Yuwu, 
that I may not die?” (1 Sam 20:14), 


PY DTA OUT YAW? WAVE BVT Ia PN ND DAN TIT 


“Behold, I will come to you in a pillar of cloud, so that the 
people will hear when I speak with you” (Exod 19:9). 

Similarly, this preposition may indicate dealings 
or relationships with another: PTON TT? OY Th OK, 
“Be blameless before YHwH, your god” (Deut 18:13), 
IVTONX Ty? OY o8W 05239 7M, “Let your hearts be wholly 
devoted to YHwu, our god” (1 Kgs 8:61). 


(c) Locative — marks a locality or position: 
"8772 ANDY pos? 3" 


“and Isaac lived near Beerlahai-roi” (Gen 25:11), 
TS Pa Oy Tw! VT IT ORE YET MDW", “Joshua sent 
out men from Jericho to Ai, which is near Beth-Aven” 
(Josh 7:2), TD" V2 OY Alay, “[When] they were near the 
house of Micah” (Judg 18:3). 





(d) Restrictive — presents an exception to a circumstance 
or action: "TAY DTN PR] NIT TINO 7D TAY INT, “See now 
that I, lam he, and there is no god besidesme” (Deut 32:39), 
las "ASEINY Fay) OWI “5-1, “Whom do I have in 
heaven but_you, and I desire nothing else on earth” 
(Ps 73:25), TitY? FAL PN 717, “O Yuwu, there is no one 
besides you to help” (2 Chr 14:10 [Eng 14:11]). 


4.1.18 Oh 


(a) Vertical relationship —'This preposition locates an object 
“under” another: o°25 MiBD nM TAN V7", “they will be 
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ashes under the soles of your feet” (Mal 9:21 [Eng 4:3]), 
(PT on yyw OD°277 WHT) ODA NIIP”, “Let a little 
water be brought and wash your feet, and rest yourselves 
under the tree” (Gen 18:4), 77127 WAATHNA NAW xT, 
“She used to sit under the oak of Deborah” (Judg 4:5), 
Wawa nom myyraws 95a p71 M1, “This is an evil in all that 
is done under the sun” (Eccl 9:3). 








(b) Static position — The locative Nh can also express 
a static position of “on the spot,” or “in that place”: 
OD ON Top x71 IPHNN Wy), “We will stand in our place, 
and we will not go up to them” (1 Sam 14:9), PANA Wx Iw, 
“Remain, every person, in_their_place’ (Exod 16:29), 
Or? MOO PATA CNX WP N'2) PITN CPN WTR, “They 
could not see one another, and they did not rise from their 
lace for three days” (Exod 10:23). 


(c) Metaphorical— expresses subordination or obedience to the 
influence of another: 9X70? 7? NOM NTT OP AIA YIM, 
“On that day, Moab was subdued under the hand 
of Israel” (Judg 3:30), JID AN PRT RON, “1 
saw the tents of Cushan under distress” (Hab 3:7), 
FW OND TRAY Mw 8 2-ON] TDR eX ID NT ON, “If no 
man has lain with you, and if you have turned to unclean- 
ness under the authority (literally: under] your husband...” 
(Num 5:19). 











(d) Substitution — A common secondary use of Fh is to 
show substitution, that is, “instead of” or “in the place 
of”: 227 NOR ANN ya oT oN "o-nw, “God has appointed 
to me another offspring in_place_of Abel” (Gen 4:25), 
VAS TPR OA NTE opYATS 75) Tb 72D, 
“Pharaoh Neco made Eliakim, son of Josiah, 
king in_place_of Josiah, his father” (2 Kgs 23:34), 
YAN TIPO F202 TW Nea 2y maw Awe, “Then 
Solomon sat on the throne of Yuwu, as king, in place of 
David his father” (1 Chr 20:29). 
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4.2 Adverbs 


The adverb in any language is typically the most complicated 
and least understood of the traditional parts of speech. It is 
elusive due to its wide range of functions, modifying a single 
word or an entire clause, as well as because an adverb can 
be classified as other parts of speech. In BH, both levels of 
complexity are present in the adverbs. Many, if not most, of 
the adverbs in BH can function as conjunctions or preposi- 
tions. To complicate matters, adverbial function is not lim- 
ited to the adverbs in BH; it can be performed by accusatives 
(section 2.9.2), by infinitives absolute (section 3.4.2,b and c), 
and by certain verb plus verb constructions (see section 4.3.3, 
on hendiadys) .'* BH adverbs have two major divisions: Those 
that modify clauses or words in a way that is related to the dis- 
course are the clausal/item adverbs.'9 Those that specify the 
time, place, or manner of the predicated situation are called 
the constituent adverbs. There are some adverbs that are classi- 
fied in both groups; thus, the distinction seems to lie in syntax, 
not morphology. 

The following are the most common adverbs and their 
uses.”° 


4.2.1 1X / IN 


(a) Temporal — Typically rendered “then,” this adverb?’ 
functions to indicate a subsequent action within the 


8 Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 656. The authors note that the verbs 21 and 


*° are paired with other verbs to indicate a repetition or continuation 
of action. 
*9 Item adverbs, which modify single words, are quite rare in BH. Because 
they serve a function similar to the clausal adverbs, they should be con- 
sidered together. See Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 656; van der Merwe, 
Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 58 and 305-20. 
Kautzsch 1910, 483-84; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 655-73; van der 
Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 305-20; Williams 1976, 63-66; Bauer 
and Leander 1991, 630-34; Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 329-36. See also 
BDB, HALOT, and DCH. 
“IN is the poetic form of the adverb. 


2c 


X 
m4 
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discourse: Ot JD TWAT Tw IN Toy MWD TTD WN", 

“Then they believed in YHwH and in Moses, his servant. 

Then Moses and the people of Israel sang” (Exod 14:31- 
15:1), 

NOP? PTT TS WY Wows NPP) JT? wT oO na 

mim ows 

“To Seth, to him also, was born a son, and he called his 


name Enosh. Then people began to call on the name of 
YHWH” (Gen 4:26), 





V9 20 TN PTS) DEW TY] TN) PN NIT PAN 


“Did your father not eat and drink, and do justice and 
righteousness? Then it was well with him” (Jer 22:15). 


(b) Logical— often marks a logical turn in the flow of the dis- 
course: "9 TAI? IN HW?, “I would have slept, and [as a result] 
I would have been at rest” (Job 3:13), 


por’? 77727 DN I aT] TPB TT TAT TBO waar’? 
mMOxm ID 1a tanDT-4DD niby? AWN 
PDON I) ITT 


“This book of the law shall not depart from your mouth, but 
you shall meditate upon it day and night, so that you may 
be careful to do all that is written in it. For then you shall 
make your way prosperous, and then you shall succeed” 
(Josh 1:8), 


POR TiO FT? TT i Tip FOTN) 
NUT TT? aN PID TD LT nx 


“The messenger of YHwH did not appear again to Manoah 
and his wife; then Manoah knew that it was the messenger 
of Yuwu” (Judg 13:21). 





(c) Condition — can also introduce the apodosis of a con- 
ditional statement, and often implies the fulfillment of 
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that condition: 


TIT? ONT? PIA RS TIWENH ovvinwad] ODD TWPAON 
RYAN OT ON YT 


“If you seek her as silver, and search for her as hid- 
den treasure, then you will understand the fear of YawH 
and you will find the knowledge of God” (Prov 2:4-5), 
TAY TS ION FON? TN PTW! TWN NIT I? “ITN 20, “Ah 
that my lord were before the prophet that is in Samaria, 
then he would cure him of his leprosy” (2 Kgs 5:3), 
IY MIAN TR YwEw FANTIn "79, “Ifyour law had not been 
my delight, then I would have perished in my affliction” 
(Ps 119:92). 








4.2.2 7X 


(a) Restrictive — often functions to establish a clarification 
of or mild contrast with ideas preceding in the discourse. 
It is a restriction or limitation, however, and not a strong 
disjunction because there is not a complete reversal of what 
has preceded. Rather, there is a limitation placed on the 

previous clause (s): 
TATA OWA MPD A PT Ws IWwa- 43? OF TWwarDD 
DIN7 T23 PN TIEN TIES PTT 


“Every first issue of the womb of all flesh, which they offer to 

YuwuH, whether man or animal, shall be yours. Nevertheless 

the firstborn of man you shall redeem.” (Num 18:15), 

TANS IAN WR MIX AN, “Only Noah, and those who 
were with him in the ark, [were] left” (Gen 7:23), 

TION ON FN ONT TYTN ON OY ORS INTE N 

M17? ERX 

“Do not fear. You have committed all this evil; yet do not 


turn from serving YHWH” (1 Sam 12:20). 


(b) Asseverative — Often rendered “surely,” JX introduces 
a statement or expression of truth, or highlights an 
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unexpected truth, quite often in speech or colloquial 
language, by expressing a conviction as to its correctness:** 
JTW 717? 731 7X, “Surely before YuwuH is his anointed” 
(1 Sam 16:6), N17 PNW IN, “Surely it is the king of 
Israel” (1 Kgs 22:32), THX WA) VSL TX, “Surely you are 
my bone and my flesh” (Gen 29:14). 


4.2.3 O% 


While translated much like 8? (“not”), 8 may be found 
in specific constructions. 


(a) Prohibition — typically negates imperatival forms to 
denote a specific or immediate prohibition: Ont MwA ON, 
“Do_not_rejoice, O Israel” (Hos 9:1), NPN PTS) "Pi, 
“Do not kill the innocent and the righteous” (Exod 23:7), 
DIET NR) PDE’ PN] PIT PN NIT, “Have I not com- 
manded you? Be strong and courageous! Do not tremble, and 
do not be dismayed” (Josh 1:9). 





(b) Negative volition — As the negation of the modals 
jussive and cohortative, 7X expresses their same nu- 
ances negatively, usually in the form of a negative 
wish or negative prayer: hw Oe, “Do not let them 
rule over me” (Ps 19:14), PPA) PA TA IN NTON, 
“Let there be _no_strife between me and you” (Gen 13:8), 
"DAW OF. Tapa WX NYON, “Let no one go out from 
their place on the seventh day” (Exod 16:29). 








4.2.4 FN 


The first of two major coordinating adverbs (0! being the 
second), *)X* is closer to the simple ) conjunction, and 


*? Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 670. 
*3 Generally more common in poetry and later prose, while DA is more 
common to prose. 
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may at times be translated simply “and.” In general, it also 
associates its clause (i.e., one that follows it) with a preced- 
ing clause (Waltke and O’Connor 1991, 6693). 


(a) Addition — indicates that an entity is added to another: 
*aiona "I8"*)X, “T also had a dream [literally: also I in my 
dream]” (Gen 40:16), 


TTT FN] PIS? ISN FR] Jpg? TET ATION 
ADIN OFAN 


“Then I will remember my covenant with Jacob; I will re- 
member also my covenant with Isaac and also my covenant 
with Abraham” (Lev 26:42), 77°? 7?-*)N OF 7?, “Yours is 
the day, yours also the night (Ps 74:16). 

When the entity added is unexpected, |X may be trans- 
lated “even” and is sometimes said to be an emphatic use 
of the particle, although the concept of emphasis is too 
broad to be of much use:*4 7]X7*7X ODHX 787), “1, even I, 
will punish you myself” (Lev 26:28). Such a use may occur 
in questions: "S127 728) TON DIAN ANT, “Shall I indeed even 
bear a child, now that Iam old?” (Gen 18:13). 





(b) Asseverative*> — Especially in poetry, *|X introduces a 
statement or expression of truth and expresses a conviction 
as to its correctness: ur) mapY nen AN, “Surely my heritage 
is beautiful to me” (Ps 16:6), "222I0h "13)2" 3 FN, “Indeedyou 
exalted me above my adversaries” (Ps 18:49 [Eng 18:48]). 





(c) Rhetorical— A variation of the asseverative, this particle is 
often combined with ’D to express a comparative assertion 
in which two clauses are related, the second one bearing 
persuasive force: 1X2? TAII7D FX NALIN OY II, “the 


*4 Joulon and Muraoka 1993, 618. 
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The asseverative/emphatic use of *)X, as well as 03 (4.2.5), may not be 
original to either particle, but a nuance of their primary use as particles 
denoting addition (Muraoka 1985, 142-43). 
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sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination; how much more 
when he brings it with evil intent” (Prov 21:27). This 
may also be expressed negatively (i.e., with a negated first 
clause): 


TWN TIT MAINT D FS TAPDPD? NP OWT raw Dw a7 
m2 


“Even heaven and the highest heavens cannot contain you; 
how much less this house that I have built!” (1 Kgs 8:27). 

This rhetorical use of *> *)X may actually introduce a rhe- 
torical question, in which the assertion of the clause is con- 
firmed in light of the preceding clause: 


DID WON T2Yp PPI7D AN] ONY TTT! TB UTR 737 
onw'7 


“Look, we are afraid here in Judah; how much more then if we 
go to Keilah against the armies of the Philistines?” (1 Sam 
23:3), Mp DD NNW wx MPNN AVM *N, “What then of 
one loathsome and foul, a person who drinks wrongdoing 
like water?” (Job 15:16). 


4.2.5 03 


The second of two major coordinating adverbs (*|X being 
the first) , 0 has quite similar uses, although itis much more 
common in prose, while FN is more common in poetry. In 
general, 0) may modify either a word or clause, in which 
case it also associates its clause (i.e., one that follows it) with 
a preceding clause. 


(a) Addition — often used to point out an additional par- 
ticipant or party within the discourse: TAD AWN ?-Oa yam, 
“and she gave also to her husband with her ”(Gen 
3:6). When the additional event or statement is 
unexpected or illogical, “even” may be the best 
translation: MXT7O2 29 MON) a-PN NI? TL TB, 
“Then Pharaoh turned and went into his house, and 
he did not take even this to heart” (Exod 7:23), 
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TOXD PX AW TY PX, “there is no one who does good, 
not even one” (Ps 14:3). 

This usage is not uncommon with an independent per- 
sonal pronoun following immediately after the particle: 
OW NOON TAND!, “even you shall not enter there” (Deut 
1:37), WD HPN TAN DA, “you also have become as weak as 
we” (Isa 14:10). This use of D4 is a means of focusing on the 
pronoun’s antecedent within the specific clause marked by 
the particle (van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 314, 
and 311-18 on D3 and ¥)X as “focus particles”). 

The use of OJ as a “double conjunction” is a 
variation on the addition use, and typically de- 
notes the inclusion of both entities preceded by the 
particle:?® OWB"O3 ASTOR jay Yyn, “both chariots 
as_well_as charioteers went up with him” (Gen 50:9), 
AWAY 7 NBO O8 7303, “we have plenty of both straw and 
fodder” (Gen 24:25). 


(b) Asseverative — adds emphasis or certainty to an 
idea: T2XT MINNA WP DA IPAN? NOON 77), “But, if they 
will not believe even these two signs” (Exod 4:9), 
mo72n NX?) OPI OAAYT A O32, “Let her glean even 
among the sheaves and do not insult her” (Ruth 2:15). 
When found at the end of a speech or exposition, or 
at the end of lists, 03 may be climactic: 7°? 1 OWT OH, 
“even the cypress trees exult over you” (Isa 14:8), 
Dy >" DDB OY 2g" DDR ODINE pT TAT NS TaD DY, 
“Go, serve YHWH, only let your flocks and herds be de- 
tained; even your little ones may go with you” (Exod 10:24). 


(c) Concessive — indicates that an action that is or 
was expected to lead to another action will not, 
or leads to an unexpected action: "29D INTO) °HIN3, 
“they tested me, even though they saw my works” (Ps 
95:9), Wax? win-oy iby Tayin dD wisn, “They acted 


See van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 239 and 314-15, and espe- 
cially point 5.2 (ii) on page 316. 
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shamefully. They committed abomination. Yet they were 
not at all shamed” (Jer 8:12). 


4.2.6 T2770 


Degree — As an adverb, 72°71°7 expresses a great, abundant, 
or extreme degree of action, and is often used with T8/°° 
TNA 7277 TAWN) ‘m?DON mim, “Yes, I have been foolish, and 
have erred very greatly” (1 Sam 26:21), TNA TAIT NTR, 
“Then I was very much afraid” (Neh 2:2). 

The particle also functions adjectivally, to indicate a 
large amount of a substantive: 1173") DYT 3 95) M2 77-ON, 
“Also, many of the people fell and they died” (2 Sam 1:4), 
TNO TDW FIDW 7? 7a DN CIAN NTVHON, “Do not fear, 
Abram, Iam a shield to you. Your reward shall be very great” 
(Gen 15:1). 


4.2.7 DO? 


Temporal locative — This adverb*9 functions to designate a 
general point in time, “by day” or “daytime,” when an action 
takes place: OA OF2P TIT }221, “the cloud of YHwH was 
over them by day” (Num 10:34), 


DD) Oy MWY WL CWIN TAN) VAN MANN NT? WRND 7771 
ni 


“Because he was too afraid of his father’s house and of the 
men of the city to do it by day, he did itat night” (Judg 6:27), 


*7 This adverb illustrates the complexity of Hebrew adverbs generally, since 
itis in form a Hiphil infinitive absolute. Along with the adverbial function, 
the infinitive also functions as an adjective, as well as a substantive. 

28 HALOT 1:255. 

29 The frequentative or repetitive use of the D?37" is noted in BDB (401) and 
Seow (44). BDB notes that the repetitive use of this adverb is most often 
found in poetry, and within a merism, where it is paired with 79°. It may 
be, however, that the repetitive force comes not from the adverb alone, 
but is expressed by the merism instead. For more on merisms in BH, see 
KraSovec (1977 and 1983). 
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ompy? oat 72:2 °2DD 7°22 HRYIN, “Bring your baggage 
out during the day in their sight, like baggage for exile” 
(Ezek 12:4). 


4.2.8 71> 


(a) Manner — indicates that an action takes place or took 
place in a certain manner, and often takes “thus” in 
translation. With verbs of speech, this use often intro- 
duces the content of speech: Axqw 799 7axh md, “thus 
you shall say to the children of Israel” (Exod 3:14), 
Tay? 71> Myyn 7?, “Why do you deal this way [thusly] 
with your servants” (Exod 5:15), 


nw wey 75 TINT aw Oo Ova cw ofa Tnx wo" 
on 


“On the second day, they surrounded the city once and 
returned to camp. They did thusly for six days” (Josh 6:14). 


(b) Demonstrative/locative — points demonstratively to the 
place of action or discourse: "TX 72] 77D O°W, “Set it here 
before my brothers” (Gen 31:37), 7O?2°29 72 NINN, 
“Stand here, by your burnt offering” (Num 23:15), 
Ty] 261 1D AYVNT AO 777 TaN, “The king said ‘Turn 
around and stand here. So he turned around and stood 
still” (2 Sam 18:30). 

Rarely, this locative sense refers to a temporal period: 
M>-7y AyAW-N'? 137}, “Indeed, you have not listened until 
now” (Exod 7:16). 





4-2.9 "> 


The particle "> has a tremendous variety of uses, several 
of which have adverbial force, which are detailed under 
“Conjunctions” (see section 4.3.4).3° 


3° DCH 4:383-91 
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4-2.10 ]> 


(a) Comparative — typically used in the apodosis of a 
comparison: MYT 2N wWPY JD ANIA TON ANA Py>, “As 
the eyes of a maid to the hand of her mistress, so our 
eyes look to YHWH” (Ps 123:2), 1717 JD P-ANB AWD 771, 
“As he interpreted to us, so it turned out” (Gen 
41:13). 

In variation of this use, ]> appears in a clause that is 
not a comparative apodosis, but nevetheless has a com- 
parative force (hence, manner): TY 727IN-7D ITN’ JD 
“Thus perish all your enemies, O YHwuH” (Judg 5:31), 
JRO PT 2D TNT? ONT Wp a NANA? WT, “and let 
them be for lights in the expanse of heaven to give light 
onto the earth.’ And it was so” (Gen 1:15). 


(b) Compound forms of j}> — The compound form }2? 
typically indicates a response to a statement of condi- 
tions (“the foregoing being the case, therefore...”):3’ 
OD T73 TD'P WT NPP Tipe wae NP TT? DYE ON), “But 
they do not consider the deeds of YawH nor do they con- 
sider the work of his hands; therefore, my people go into 
exile” (Isa 5:12-193), 


FPORTN? 137 DNS OTN TALE TIN ODI ON 

BONN wit? 

“You have forsaken me and served other gods; therefore, I 
will no longer deliver you” (Judg 10:13), 

MY CDT XSh 12? DOT) PTS Jaa MID AWS pL? 


“Because I will cut off from you the righteous and the 
wicked; therefore, my sword will go out from its sheath 
against all flesh from south to north” (Ezek 21:9 [Eng 
21:4]). 


3* Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 666. 
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The compound form ip often introduces a statement 
of effect, linking two clauses with a causal link: 


°F] TOIT TT? WY? WS PNW a WYN *D 
NO ONION IE TINS OT? TN ja 2M? 0172 
mond ny 


“Because of the tithe of the sons of Israel, which they offer 
as an offering to YHwH, I have given to the Levites for an in- 
heritance; therefore, Ihave said concerning them, “They shall 
have no inheritance among the children of Israel’” (Num 
18:24), PST 29 NED TIT? 77a ow D Daa AW NIP J2-7Y, 
“Therefore, its name is called Babel, because there, YHwWH 
confused the languages of the whole earth” (Gen 11:9). 


4.2.11 ND 


32 


Negation — The primary use of this adverb is to negate ver- 
bal clauses.3° The particle functions to negate a verbal 
idea in an independent verbal clause: 17877 7Y7, “we 
did not see evil” (Jer 44:17), POMDW NNXD TIN 82 DIN, 
“Tam not like one of your maidservants” (Ruth 2:13), 
MANX? IN|IN) NYA? PY YI, “He will find wounds and 
disgrace, and his reproach will not be blotted out” 
(Prov 6:33). 

The negative force of 8? can also be used with 
commands to denote a general or permanent prohibi- 
tion: W27DNN 87, “you shall not eat from it” (Gen 2:17), 
MONT NP MEW) VHIO IP WN 7D), “but anything that 
does nothave fins and scales, you shall not eat” (Deut 14:10), 
WYN NPT TAD NN IPD OD? TN STP RPA Paw OVI, 
“And on the seventh day you shall have have a holy convo- 
cation; you shall not do any laborious work” (Num 28:25). 


Occasionally, and in contrast with the negative particle ON, xo 
will be used to negate only one word, typically a nominal form: 
$729 DINT NV Diw-N, “it is not good for the man to be alone” (Gen 
2:18). 
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At times, X? negates verbless clauses or preposi- 
tional phrases: N'Y, “it is not in me” (Job 28:14), 
Mob AAS WY 7977 Aiw-x, “The thing you are doing is 
not good” (Exod 18:17), 

ja Swarr? AND OT -ITD DIX Tey 


“You have made humanity like fish in the sea, like crawling 
things with no ruler over them” (Hab 1:14). 


4.2.12 TN 


Intensive — The intensive adverbial use of TN) points 
to a high degree or magnitude in the force of the 
verb: TN?) TAD 0738), “Abram was very rich” (Gen 13:2), 
TN OF TWAWI) OD N77), “They will be afraid of you; so 
be very careful” (Deut 2:4), TNO TN INV), “They were 
overcome with fear” (2 Kgs 10:4), 





12 TWA NAM TN 777 ASP" 


“Then the king became very angry, and his anger burned 
within him” (Esth 1:12). 
The particle also intensifies an adjective: 


Tig TR PNT TDD AH TAN? 7D A WE PNT 


“The land which we went through to spy out is a very good 
land” (Num 14:7), 


TRA 2iTa TDA oid? Ox? ma) pw nipD> 7m" 


“When Joshua and the people of Israel had finished 
slaying them with a great_ slaughter ... ” (Josh 10:20), 
37D? 7 TRA STN TWO D4, “For the day of Yawn 
is great and very terrible; who can endure it?” (Joel 2:11). 
In addition to the adverbial use, 7X can also 
function adjectivally to denote a “large amount,” 
frequently when paired with either 277 or 7: 
TN) TAT NYA] TW 7297 Np? YT TT ap "nam ma, 
“From Betah and Berothai, cities of Hadadezer, King 
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David took a large amount of copper” (2 Sam 8:8), 
TNO TIT ONY IT ID OMY TN 7719 AM, “She gave 
to the king 120 talents of gold and a large amount of spices” 
(1 Kgs 10:10). 


4.2.13 TWD 


Manner — expresses a continual or persistent nature of 
the verbal clause: 777? (3)? TAY wiv oFTAN), “and 
Abraham was still standing before YHwH” (Gen 18:22), 
TMA HX Mow OD TWND PIT OPT ITV, “I am still as strong 
as the day when Moses sent me” (Josh 14:11), 
Tiy wn NX? OHI) 09227 NPqw nN oM7m, “So, cir- 
cumcise the foreskins of your hearts, and stiffen your neck 
no longer” (Deut 10:16), 


TON TYTN WAT °D Wp? YoS8a wy 





“The land is sédl ours, because we have sought YHwH, our 
God” (2 Chr 14:6). 

This particle also indicates a repeated nature of a verbal 
clause: JAWN7HN TWD OX D7", “Adam had relations with his 
wife again” (Gen 4:25), 

VON THY NINID AT TWN OT INT wx TIAN 72 
“O lord, please let the man of God, whom you sent, come 


to us again” (Judg 13:8), 3 iol jp 70M), “She conceived 
again and gave birth to a daughter” (Hos 1:6). 


4.2.14 1D 


(a) Temporal — places focus on time that is concur- 
rent with the perspective of the discourse, and is most 
often rendered “now”: IW TIT? Lwin 7D "MYT AMY, 
“now IT know that YHwH_ saves his anointed” (Ps 
20:7), TM] OAYIY) APA NA Tinvm Niam, “So she 
came and she stayed from this morning until 
now” (Ruth 2:7), ONIwTOD mDI9n Abym omy ox, 
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“Do you now reign over Israel” (1 Kgs 21:7), 
TRON aT OWT ODay “pa M1 aw MTOR) TAO, 
“Yet even now,’ declares YHWH, ‘Return to me with all 
your hearts, and in fasting, weeping, and mourning’ ” 
(Joel 2:12). 


(b) Logical — typically occurs through the compound form 
MHD) and usually indicates a shift in the argument or flow of 
the discourse without a break in the theme. Frequently, this 
is also accompanied by a temporal shift as well, when one 
reflects on past events and commits to present or future 
action: 


TWA TIBON YPN TTT ON TPS TY] 71272 TROT OONWT ON 
Donen 


“You yourselves have committed a great sin; and now I will 
go up to YHwH, perhaps I can make atonement for your 
sin” (Exod 32:30), 


jen nwa Mmyp) 94) 20 Ava WA TINS TT DIRT 7 


i 
T 


Ovni py oa mp7) 


“Indeed, humanity has become like one of us, knowing 
good and evil; and now, they might stretch out their hand 
and take also from the tree of life” (Gen 3:22), 


“Why do you not repair the damages to the house? 
Now, therefore, do not take any money from your acquain- 
tances” (2 Kgs 12:8 [Eng 12:7]). 


4-2.15 [1 


(a) Restrictive — functions to place a limit on an idea: 
TAIN nine [a AYT OOM pr, “You, only, have I 
known among all the nations of the earth” (Amos 3:2), 
TID? VT WE ONT? "DDN? PITT "PPA YI WY), “He 
did evil in the eyes of Yuwu, though not like the 
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kings of Israel who were before him” (2 Kgs 17:2), 
ninaa omwpM Oa OVA Tip MOND nia pl, “Only 
the high places were not removed. The people still sacri- 
ficed and burned incense on the high places” (2 Kgs 14:4). 

Occasionally, this restrictive idea can be ex- 
panded into a complete contrast between two ideas: 
VAN TD 89 pr Ty Ppa Ww wy", “He did right in the 
eyes of YHwH, but not like his father David” (2 Kgs 14:3). 

With discourse involving instruction, the restric- 
tive force of PJ can also indication a_ clarification: 
TT TAU ON PON PI Ta IO -AWN- ID 737, “See, all that 
he has is in your hands; only, do not send forth your hand 
upon him” (Job 1:12), 





N22? TAN? PITT PI... CDMS MPN "DIN 

“T will let you go... only, do not go very far away” (Exod 
8:24), 

PTLONT PI PT PINS 1227 TENT TINT NON) 

TaD IW 8? ION 


“If the woman is not willing to go with you, you will be free 
from this my oath. Only, you must not take my son back 
there” (Gen 24:8). 


(b) Asseverative — expresses a conviction as to the correct- 
ness of an observation: 


Mo Dipaa OTN OT PR pl cA 


“T thought, there is certainly [literally: I only thought there 
is] no fear of God at all in this place” (Gen 20:11), 
M37 DHTaT aT TID] DN-OY P7, “Surely, this great nation is 
a wise and discerning people” (Deut 4:6). 


4.2.16 OW 


(a) Locative — points demonstratively to a place, “there,” 
which is the realm of action: "9839 OW 923-TY OND}, “Go 
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to Babylon, there you will be rescued” (Mic 4:10), 





Ty) WY OWNTNN Og OD" 


“There he placed the man whom he had formed” (Gen 
2:8), DIDI IDA OX TPDNA OW, “There the fire will 
consume you, the sword will cut you down” (Nah 3:15), 
VD TPT ANT? WORX TD O82 TAMA AW" Tm>0 OW py, 
“He made for himself there a booth, and he sat ander 
it until he could see what would happen to the city” 
(Jonah 4:5). . 

With the relative pronoun WX, OW functions to intro- 
duce a relative clause that points to location: 





DT ONT CUTS ORT 


“the thick cloud where God was” (Exod 20:21), 
PON OY TIT TWS Opa Ty ON MPa TW) Aa PLE? 72", 
“He went on his j journeys, from the Negeb to Bethel, to 
the place where his tent had been” (Gen 13:3 Qere). 








(b) Terminative — Typically with verbs of motion, and suf- 
fixed with the he locale, DW has a terminative sense, placing 
emphasis on the end goal of movement, rather than a static 
location: M/W NI TWX, “Please let me escape to there” (Gen 
19:20), TAY XI? NT IY TWLT Pa Lwim, “Joshua, son 
of Nun, who stands before you; he will enter there” (Deut 
1:38), VY 2ya 7D) CWI) CwINTND MAW IOI, “All the 
men and women, and all the leaders of the city fled to 
there” (Judg 9:51). 


4.2.17 Tih 


(a) Manner — most often expresses a continual or 
persistent manner of the action: TAN 7II2 Tn, 
“I have set YHWH continually before me” (Ps 16:8), 
MITT ON TAY, “my eyes are ever toward YHwnH” (Ps 
25:15), PAN WY TILK? 7Y-Dy, “on whom has your evil 
not passed continually” (Nah 3:19). 
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4.3 Conjunctions 


Conjunctions join words, phrases, or clauses and express re- 
lations between them. They may be of two types: coordinate 
conjunctions and subordinate conjunctions. The first of these 
conjoin grammatically equivalent nouns or clauses; in BH, 
these are } and 18.33 The second type, subordinate conjunc- 
tions, conjoin a subordinate clause to the main clause, and BH 
has a number of examples (72, BX, ]B, etc.). However, in BH, 
whether a clause is coordinate or subordinate is often inter- 
pretive because of the high frequency of the waw consecutive 
in verbal coordination (see section 3.5). Thus, subordinate 
clauses are frequently unmarked grammatically because the 
conjunctions are often imprecise.34 


4.3.1 1 


Alternative — typically functions to provide an option be- 
tween two or more substantives: 


TAIT IN TORY PRYT TON TIT? OLR IN FP -OND 
meaty? 


“Ask for a sign from YHwH your God, as deep 
as Sheol or as high as_ heaven” (Isa 7:11), 
DIN JA UA FOPRITTI NT PT, “She was an only 
child; except for her, he [Jephthah] had no son or 
daughter” (Judg 11:34), TAX IN TWIT TayOX, “if an 
ox gore a male slave ora female slave” (Exod 21:32). 


4-3-2 OX 


(a) Conditional/contingency — introduces’ the _ pro- 
tasis (the “if” statement) of a conditional _ state- 
ment: OPS OWN COA N¥ANON, “if I find 


33 At times OX and *D may serve as coordinates. 

34 Meyer 1992, 181-82; van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 57-58 and 
294-305; and for comparison with epigraphic Hebrew, see Gogel 1998, 
223-30. 
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in Sodom fifty righteous people” (Gen 18:26), 
TPN PT TA ON) Taw “A TOwTNN ON) 72h °DTTIORN, 
“If you walk in my ways, and if you keep my require- 
ments, then you will govern my house” (Zech 3:7), 
73ND] "A? nin? 727 ODT-ON "1a, “My son, if your heart is 
wise, my heart also will be glad” (Prov 23:15). This use is 
negated by the particle 87, indicating a negative protasis: 
M2 AXEO XO-ON, “if you are not pleased with her” (Deut 
21:14), DVTONT ON MDT IVA DPN DAT NY NOOR, “Tf 
the thief is not caught, the master of the house shall appear 
before the judges” (Exod 22:7 [Eng 22:8]). 


(b) Concessive — OX can function to indicate that an ac- 
tion that is expected to lead to another action does not: 
OT TN OWA Dow IL-OXN, “though they go up to the heav- 
ens, I will bring them down from there” (Amos 9:2), 
TM DLT N CW] Px cI? Ow Mw TAY OR, “Even if 
Moses and Samuel were before me, my heart would not 
be with this people” (Jer 15:1). 


(c) Alternative — In an interrogative clause, OX when re- 
peated functions as an alternative, marking off substantives 
as options/alternates: 


TOI DWT MOUTON SIN! IY] OW yay 7 xian7 
SINS D7 Ova NOW PTO) FETA 87] PIS? 


“Shall seven years of famine come to you in your land? 
Or will you flee three months before your foes while 
they pursue your Or shall there be three days’ pesti- 
lence in your land?” (2 Sam 24:13), IWIN 77OX8 TAX 197, 
“Are you for us or for our enemies?” (Josh 5:13), 
79m Tig DLwrrnag Twos) 727 aww 277, “Can a 
child be born to a man 100 years old, or will Sarah, who 
is go years old, give birth?” (Gen 17:17). 


(d) Exceptive — Frequently with "D> or nA, OX marks 
an action that will not take place unless another action 
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is taken: “INDIDON °D ATPWN 7, “I will not let you 
go unless you bless me” (Gen 32:27 [Eng. 32:26]), 
727-08 "nia injyban Pip VAD M7, “Does a young lion 
growl from his den unless he has made a capture” 
(Amos 3:4). Similarly, the exceptive use of OX expresses 
a situation in which there are no other alternatives 
or possibilities, frequently to emphasize the situation at 
hand: 2X0? WX WNP]! PVT DITO’ 7a ONT PRN, “This 
is nothing less than the sword of Gideon, son of Joash, a 
man of Israel” (Judg 7:14), DTN TD OX °D 7X, “This 
is nothing less than the house of God” (Gen 28:17). 


(e) Maledictory — Specifically in oath statements, OX 
standing on its own functions to negate an oath em- 
phatically, indicating that an action certainly will not 
take place: OMSN'? MYDW] WE PINT NN INT ON, “[as I 
live] .. . they will not seethe land which I swore to their ances- 
tors” (Num 14:23), THT TPS MOPR ON W|I EN, 
“By your life, and by the life of your soul, J will not do this 
thing!” (2 Sam 11:11), FP OX 77-4, “As Yuwu lives, 
he shall not be put to death” (1 Sam 19:6). 


(f) Oath — Contrasted with the maledictory use of BX, it 
may be paired with "D or X? to introduce a positive 
oath, an action that one has committed oneself to take: 
DIN POR ON *D WEI NiNDY TIT Yaw, “Yuwu of hosts 
swears by himself, ‘I will surely fill you with people’” 
(Jer 51:14), 


PA MPM? MIN 2 AD PTT TST TWN PONT NON 
Dip Ty 


“Surely the land that your foot has walked upon will be an 
inheritance to you and your children to eternity” (Josh 
14:9), OT OF 2y ow vo ON RAT yy ONTO NOOR, 
“Surely the little ones of the flock will be dragged away; 
surely he will make their pasture desolate because of them” 


(Jer 49:20). 
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(g) Interrogatory — OX will often introduce a question: 
qnw imp] paw Jee OX, “Will you give a pledge until you 
send it? (Gen 38:17), 197 7277 7) 79190 “FN OND ON, 
“Has this thing been done by my lord, the king?” (1 Kgs 
1:27), TON? Ov) Ty TBiw ypAr-oN, “If a trumpet 
blows in the city, will not the people tremble?” (Amos 3:6). 


4-3-3 | 
This conjunction functions on two levels, to conjoin nouns 


and to conjoin clauses. The waw conjoined to a finite verbal 
form can have unique functions (see section 3.5). 


(a) Adversative — often introduces contrasting or antitheti- 
cal ideas: TIT? "YA IT N¥A NT ON WY °D "HAN, “ ‘Tam sorry 
I have made them.’ But Noah found favor in the eyes of 
YHWH” (Gen 6:7-8), 


POSTON OpPx TANT 757g HP? PAN 


“and I will make him a great nation; but my 
covenant I will establish with Isaac” (Gen 17:20-21), 
Pan 7in2 aw DTN TSX DAN WAa aw "DIN NI ITN, 
“See now, I live in a house of cedar, but the ark of God 
dwells within a tent” (2 Sam 7:2). 


(b) Conjunctive — describes two or more interrelated 
concepts or situations that may otherwise not be related: 
7781 0720 73, “Maker of heaven and earth” (Gen 14:19), 
OITA) BIT) ATT) 32IDIT) ANT OS PIB Wa 737, 
“See, I am going to drive out from before you 
the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the Perizzite, 
and the Hittite, and the Jebusite” (Exod 34:11), 
TT TNO. HY OTT WD] TIP TS IP AP, 
“Johanan son of Kareah and all the commanders of 
the armies took the entire remnant of Judah” (Jer 


43:5). 
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(c) Alternative — marks off alternatives or options: 
Ow aT) D’ooA TANT AA JIN Nps OM WIX ND), “Twill 
not save them by bow orby sword or by war or by horses or by 
horsemen” (Hos 1:7), MP23 WADWA YPN, “He did not 
know when she lay down or when she arose” (Gen 19:33), 
TON) UX PT NI] PANTO TNT 137, “David attacked the 
land and he did not leave man or woman alive” (1 Sam 
27:9). 

When the conjunction is repeated with each al- 
ternative, it is typically rendered “whether... or”: 
rie snag DP aay TWPAN Ta MBN "HN, “I bore the 
loss myself; from my hand you required it, whether stolen 
by day or stolen by night” (Gen 31:39). 





(d) Epexegetical — introduces a clause or phrase that 
clarifies, expands, or paraphrases the clause that pre- 
cedes it: (OR MCW TION TWN FIN, “Alas, I am 
a widow, that_is, my husband died” (2 Sam 14:5), 
in A772 OXI Tay APY? yaw My), “And now, listen, O 
Jacob my servant, [that is] Israel, whom I have chosen” 
(Isa 44:1), DAWN MWY TIT AAT AW 9D, “All that YawH 
has spoken, we will do, that is, we will obey” (Exod 24:7), 
mip 2a Jo-7Wws oYaT 95a ON OY"), “He put them in his 
shepherd’s bag, that is, in the pouch” (1 Sam 17:40). 











(e) Circumstantial — details the circumstances under 
which a certain action takes place (see section 5.2.11): 
TS NAW OT] TNT ON Ti OT ONT N27 NI, “so 
the messenger of God came again to the woman 
while she was sitting in the field” (Judg 13:9), 
ovaws Wwe) Sq ay 9-771, “Come, let us build 
ourselves a city and a tower, with its top in the heavens” 
(Gen 11:4). 


(f) Conditional — introduces the apodosis of a conditional 
sentence: T2°7 MATT YT 7277 M22, “When your feet 
enter the city, then the child will die” (1 Kgs 14:12), 
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D722 [RST 7D 17771 FID TP OPI TAN’ T>"ON, “If he 
said ‘The speckled shall be your wages,’ then all the flock 
brought forth speckled” (Gen 31:8). 


(g) Hendiadys — The waw conjunctive can function to con- 

join two or more words into a construction that refers to 
a single idea, or points to a single referent. Thus, the con- 
joined words take the place of a single word with mod- 
ifiers. This expression, called hendiadys,25 can be con- 
structed with two or more nouns, or two or more verbs. 
Nominal hendiadys is a common label for the former. The 
latter construction, however, which is labeled here as verbal 
hendiadys, is sometimes categorized as an adverbial use 
of the finite verbal forms of certain roots.3° Verbal hen- 
diadys, however, may also be considered a nuance of the 
verbal complement function of the infinitive construct (see 
section 3.4.1,a3). 

(g.1) Nominal hendiadys—Ti28) TON ODAY TIT YL? TAY), 
“Now, may YHwH show you true faithfulness” (2 Sam 2:6), 
FONT] NAT TWAw Taxg ONT, “The faithful God, who keeps 
his covenant loyalty” (Deut 7:9), 172) 7H ANT PANT, “The 
earth was a formless void” (Gen 1:2). 

(g.2) Verbal hendiadys — one verb functioning adverbially 
to modify the idea of the other verb. The aspect of the 
verbs can be identical: 77D 77h) 777M, “She quickly low 
ered her jar” (Gen 24:18), TiN 29 T7M1 7TAM, “She 
quickly dismounted from the donkey” (1 Sam 25:23), 
ONT JA OIDI"1714W, “Also, the people of Israel 
wept_again” (Num 11:4); or the two verbal forms can also 
be of distinct aspect: 77? 7ipa HYMN) AWN TN), “And you 
shall again obey the voice of YHwu” (Deut 30:8). The root 
0” in particular is often followed by an infinitive construct, 
functioning similarly to the verbal complement use of the 





35 The term “hendiadys” derives from a Latin modification of the Greek 
words hen (“one”) dia (“through”) and dyoin (“two”). 
3° See Kautzsch 1910, 386; Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 650. 
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infinitive construct: INT) OXY? OPIS 77 Ty POTN, 
“The king of Egypt did not come out of his land again” (2 Kgs 
24:7), DMN DwiT? -POIN'N 132, “Therefore, I will not 


deliver you again” (Judg 10:13). 





4-3-4 "2 


37 


38 


(a) Causal — This conjunction’? forms a causal link 
between two clauses, introducing the reason an 
action or situation takes place, or providing the 
motivation for why something should be done: 
DPB OT PINT AND "1B? NA AWAD 7p, “the end of 
all flesh has come’ before me _ because the 
earth is filled with violence because of them” 
(Gen 6:13), TT OF DMP °D oP TAIN, “Alas for 
the day! For the day of YHwu is near” (Joel 1:15), 
ANP? TR 7D TAT ON DW TP ON? DNA FER NYT, 
“By the sweat of your brow, you shall eat food until you 
return to the earth; because you were taken from it” (Gen 
3:19), DDDIPA "IPN °D WTP’) YN NP, “Do not go up, 


or fight, because 1 am not among you” (Deut 1:42). 


(b) Evidential3® — Although translated similarly to the 
causal, the evidential use of "> presents the evidence or 
motivation that lies behind a statement, rather than pre- 
senting the cause of an action or situation. Thus, the causal 
link is with the action of speech, not the contents of speech; 
the focus is not on what is spoken but on the reason the 
speaker is saying something. As such a link, "> provides the 


This particle "> is thought to have originated as a demonstrative parti- 
cle (Kautzsch 1910, 305; Meyer 1992, 43.6; Brockleman 1956, 151). The 
various uses of the particle may be classified into two major groups: ei- 
ther some type of emphatic use (Muilenberg 1961, 135-60, with the most 
extensive treatment), or as a connective (Aejmelaeus 1986, 205). How- 
ever, Muraoka states that the particle is basically demonstrative, with the 
emphatic nuance derived secondarily (1969, 132). 

Claasen 1983, 37-44; Aejmelaeus 1986, 203. 
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evidence for the whole or a specific part of a statement, 
a particular word in the statement, or even the emotional 
tone of the statement: 


ORI’ PROD MN TAN WNIT TWN ON TT WAR? 
DBT TEN NID TAT PEA ON NNW NP 721 
TDN TAT HS MTT? 


“David said to Abner, ‘Are you not a man? Who is like you 
in Israel? Why did you not guard your lord, the king? For 
one of the people came to kill the king, your lord.’ ” (1 Sam 
26:15), 


TTS TN TAIT TS TS 2187 PTS 1) TO 
52 STR bahia) Tat") orn ip eae *NOD-DD aw x17] 


“Nathan said, ‘My lord, the king. Did you say “Adonijah will 
rule after me, and he shall sit on my throne?” For he went 
down today, and he sacrificed oxen, fatted cattle and sheep 
in abundance’” (1 Kgs 1:24-25). 


(c) Clarification — introduces a subordinate clause that clar- 
ifies or explains the main clause: 


TPO DIN "> HINT PT 


“this will be the sign that I have sent you” (Exod 3:12), 
WIT) DN Ny PINA wnPyT 7D MYT, “Is it not enough that 
you brought us out from a land flowing with milk and 
honey?” (Num 16:13). 





(d) Result — introduces clauses that express the out- 
come or consequence of the action or situation of 
the main clause: 7122 ‘NX WD TNA MP wLY"RN> Boon, 
“Even here, I have not done anything, that they should put 
me into the dungeon” (Gen 40:15). This use of the particle 
is prevalent after questions: TIT TATT-ON MWY "D> N77, 
“What have you seen, that you have done this thing?” 
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(Gen 20:10), TY7E PN JPN "DDN, “Who am I that I 
should go to Pharaohr” (Exod 3:11). 


(e) Temporal — indicates that the time reference of a sub- 
ordinate clause is contemporary with the situation of the 
main clause (see section 5.2.4): 


PLOT? 77. ID TNT 2 32 ONT PTD T) 
Ma NAb °D ONT NAH oToNT 3 


“When people began to multiply on the face of the earth 
and daughters were born to them, the sons of God saw that 
the daughters of humanity were beautiful” (Gen 6:1-2), 
}2]> TINON TUPITAY OD OX 7D, “When you cross over 
the Jordan into the land of Canaan” (Num 33:51), 
WRI IY NIT OI OW TIT 7A TINY D TM, “In the event 
of war (literally: when war befalls), they will also join them- 
selves to our enemies” (Exod 1:10). 

When dealing with future situations, the temporal use 
is quite similar to the conditional use of °D. See (f), which 
follows. 


(f) Conditional — introduces the protasis of conditional 
statements — the “if” statement: 32720 8? WN XYAN-D, 
“If you meet any man, do not greet him” (2 Kgs 
4:29), Tay! OM wy “ay T2p mph °2, “If you buy a 
Hebrew slave, he shall serve six years” (Exod 21:2), 
OD? N17] UX TID IN Tia wR NM! D, “Ifa person 
opens a pit, or ifa person digs a pit and does not cover 
it” (Exod 21:33), Mon Ow MTN 7D, “If I said, ‘I have 
hope’” (Ruth 1:12). 

The distinction between temporal and _ condi- 
tional is somewhat vague, especially when deal- 
ing with future temporal statements.39 Consider: 
TAB? ATR)... TAN TD TA TPNWD could be trans- 
lated as “Jf your son asks you in time saying... then you 


39 Aejmelaeus 1986, 197. 
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shall answer your son” or “When your sons asks you in time 
saying... then you shall answer your son” (Deut 6:20-21). 

With the particles NAY or TX, °> introduces the apodo- 
sis — the “then” statement — of a conditional sentence: 
DAY! Mp aw Amy D uaaTANT x71 °D, “For if we had not 
delayed, [ then] we could have returned twice” (Gen 43:10), 
OY 729 WPA RD AIDTN2I2°D TON, “As God 
lives, if you had not spoken, then the people would have 
gone away in the morning” (2 Sam 2:27). 





(g) Adversative — introduces an antithetical statement after 
a negative clause. It often gives an alternative for the 
negative statement: MAW TW "D> "TW AAWON NIUPMR, 
“Do not call her name Sarai, but her name will be Sarah” 
(Gen 17:15), 77? TVR Wo? VipovD TW iD YITN?, 
“No hand shall touch him, but he shall surely 
be stoned or shot’ through” (Exod 19:19), 
Tem a? DD NW wD Te TDRSS TPRTRY, 
“T will not take the kingdom from his hand, but I will make 
him ruler all the days of his life” (1 Kgs 11:34). 

The adversative sense is also denoted by ON, 
again, noting an alternative to a negative statement:4° 
TPO XV? TWN OND TT WA NY, “This man will not be 
your heir, but one who will come forth from your 
body...” (Gen 15:4), 78 TW'"DN "D FN Tip TAN? APL? N27, 
“Your name shall no longer be Jacob, but rather Israel” (Gen 
32:29 [Eng. 32:28]). 








(h) Concessive — introduces a clause that should, or is 
expected to, lead to the action of the main clause 
but, in fact, does not. Thus, the main clause occurs 
in spite of the clause introduced by 75: TON DED, 


The longer construction OX "> is more common in denoting an adversa- 
tive sense. The adversative force of this construction likely comes from 
the adversative use of °D, which is further enhanced by a pleonastic use 
of BX (Schoors 1981, 251-52). 
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“though he falls, he will not stumble” (Ps 37:24), 
"JOTI FBS AW? "a MDI °D, “Although you were angry with 
me, your anger turned away and you comforted me” (Isa 
12:1), Mama Oa WMD ANTON Dyaw7 nInkA, “Do not 
be terrified by the signs of heaven, though the nations are 
terrified by them” (Jer 10:2). 


(i) Asseverative — emphasizes the clause it modifies. 
This use of "> may have originated in oath  state- 
ments, to indicate an action that one will take:4' 
ONT TWD WNT NTA 7D 77-7, “As Yaw lives, surely the 
man who did this thing deserves to die” (2 Sam 12:5), 
Toa? mam nia. Aor 75) oR My, “May God do 
this and more; You shall surely die, Jonathan” (1 Sam 14:44), 
ON oa *> 775 1, “As Pharaoh lives, you are surely 
spies” (Gen 42:16). 

The construction OX "> highlights a negative oath, an 
action that one will not take, or an action/situation that 
one pledges to not allow: 





9a)? anirox >... eco TT ORI 


“Nevertheless, as YHwH, the God _ of Israel lives 
there would not _have_been left to Nabal . ‘“ 
(1 Sam 25:34). On occasion, however, the con- 
struction OX’D functions identically to the assevera- 
tive "> to indicate an action that one will take: 
Ta TAN AN) VINNY TORTS TA, “As Yaws 
lives, J will run after him and take something from him” 
(2 Kgs 5:20), O22 “MAP OX "> NNTD PWYAOXN, “Since you 
act like this, J will surely take revenge on you” (Judg 15:7). 
The asseverative "> can function in other types of dis- 
course as well, to place emphasis on the surety of a fact 
or situation: OATAN WN OPN WA Dd, “surely they will 
be ashamed of oaks that they have desired” (Isa 1:29), 
TANT 87 7D IVAN 8 ON, “If you do not believe, surely you 








4* Williams 1967, 73. 
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will not last” (Isa 7:9), D708 WOX °D “Surely there is a fu- 
ture” (Prov 23:18). 


(j) Perceptual — With verbs of perception (seeing, hearing, 
believing, feeling, etc) "> can function to introduce a sub- 
ordinate clause that indicates the object of perception: 
aqWw-"D oT oN X71"), “God saw that [this] was good” (Gen 
1:10), Mar] nia) 9po-7D VapNX YAWD> m1", “When Jezebel 
heard that Naboth was stoned and died” (1 Kgs 21:15), 
o> 7X M7? 728 °D OY", “You shall know thatlam Yuwu, 
your God” (Exod 6:7). 


(k) Subject — introduces clauses that function as a sub- 
ject in a sentence: Tiny? Vr wD aw, “It is bet- 
ter that you send us help from the city” (2 Sam 18:3 Qere), 
IBA DAP? PDN NIP °D-FAN PPA ANN, “Let not my lord 
be angry that I am not able to rise before you” (Gen 31:35). 





(1) Recitative — introduces direct speech, and is therefore 
usually left untranslated: 


THT DTT TB? "D227 TY 1} *D ANTI TN 
mn 


“Hazael said <that>, ‘What is your servant, a dog, that he 
should do this great thing?’” (2 Kgs 8:19), 


Mia! D TAN? ONE. TN TITS J? VBI TWND "> 
“EN 701 YR 


“Surely, as I swore to you by Yuwu, God of Israel, saying 
<that>, ‘Solomon, your son, will be king after me’” (1 Kgs 
1:30), 1P2Y IORBMT) PLWE-?D TAN? OTN JD, “Thus, you 
have said <that>, ‘Our trangressions and our sins are upon 
us’” (Ezek 33:10). 

With the interrogative particle 9,’> can _ intro- 


duce a question posed by a speaker in context: 
TaNW m9 TN) TWN Tiv-w? DT TT aR, “David said 
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<that>, ‘Is there anyone still left of the house of Saul?’” 
(2 Sam 9:1), DP WAY NIP "D7 TWN"), “Then [Esau] said 
<that>, ‘Is he not rightly named Jacob?’” (Gen 27:36). 


(m) Exceptive — indicates an action or situation that 
will not take place unless accompanied or fol- 
lowed by another action/situation. The exceptive *> 
is often translated “except” or “unless” in English: 
oma a ~OTON °> OWIPI IA 7X’ N72, “And 
he will not eat from the holy [gifts] wnless 
he washes his body with water” (Lev 22:6), 
One NPQ ANNA °D WHA T2R? PTS, “The king 
does not desire any dowry, except for 100 foreskins of the 
Philistines” (1 Sam 18:25). 

After a general negative statement, OX’> of 
ten introduces a_ specific situation that is  op- 
posed to, or reverses, the negative statement:4? 
22" ON TNA IPPON °D ENN TNINTN?, “You shall 
not see my face, wnless you bring Michal” (2 Sam 3:13), 
77 CATON ON °D D9) “PAVE ON 771171, “Drive and go 
forward; do not slow down the pace for me unless I tell 
you” (2 Kgs 4:24). 


(n) Interrogative — Occasionally, °> will function to in- 
troduce an interrogative clause: 7707 72 OTN °D, “Are 
the trees of the field as human beings?” (Deut 20:19), 
771) TALON IND, “Have they delivered Samaria from 
my hande” (2 Kgs 18:34). 


4-3-5 |B 


Consequential— This conjunction most often indicates an 
undesirable action or situation that arises from another ac- 
tion as a consquence: JINAT]B 12 WIN NP) WANA ONT NP, 
“You shall not eat from it or touch it, lest you die” 


4° Schoors 1981, 251-52. 
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(Gen 3:3), 0B] "9 OWN ODI WI] WAY FT? IP PAWN, 
“Do not let your voice be heard among us, or else fierce 
men will attack you” (Judg 18:25), INI] 72 NDI ON, 
“Do not reprove a scoffer, lest he hate you” (Prov 9:8). 


4-4 Particles of Existence /Nonexistence 


Hebrew uses the two words ]’X and w° to denote existence or 
nonexistence.‘ 


4.4.1 |X 


(a) Nonexistence — denies the existence of a substantive, in 
which case it usually occurs in apposition with a preceding 
noun: TATNTYX Tay? TS DDR, “there was nohuman to cul- 
tivate the ground” (Gen 2:5). However, it may also occur 
in the construct state with a following noun or pronoun: 
m7 OPA. OTN DNV PR, “There is no fear of God in this 
place” (Gen 20:11). 


(b) Nonpossession — The particle is also used with the 7 
preposition to show that the object of the preposition 
does not possess a substantive: 7) m2 TR, “she had no child” 
(Gen 11:30), ie] wrx PRON), “But if the man has no next 
of kin” (Num 5:8). 


(c) Negative — The particle can also negate verbal clauses 
when bound with a pronominal suffix. In this construc- 
tion, the bound pronominal suffix is the subject of the 
verbal action that is being negated, usually a participle: 
jan n> ]02 "27%, “Lam not giving you straw” (Exod 5:10), 


DIN "IPN, “Twill not listen” (Isa 1:15). 


43 Joton and Muraoka 1993, 576 and 604-05; Williams 1976, 67-68 and 
79; van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 320-21; Seow 1995, 
107-08. 
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4.4.2 


(a) Existence — Antithetical to ]’%, the particle w° affirms 
the existence of a substantive. The particle can function 
in the same way as ]’X in modifying a nominal clause: 
MMT DipaS 717? W? JX, “Surely, YHwH zs in this place” (Gen 
28:16). With the pronominal suffixes, it indicates the sub- 
ject of a verbless clause: 75 339? TWN, “with the one who is 
here” (Deut 29:14 [Eng 29:15]). 


(b) Possession — With the preposition ? bound to a pronom- 
inal suffix, UW? expresses possession, with the pronominal 
suffix indicating the owner: 77 0-0, “What do you have” 
(2 Kgs 4:2 Qere), 19. °7-W?, “Ihave enough” (Gen 33:9). 


(c) Predicate - When bound to a pronominal suffix, W 
can function to express the subject of a participle. This 
usage is normally preceded by OX to expresses inten- 
tion or desire: JAX IVAN TN nwa 707 OX, “Tf you will send 
our brother with us” (Gen 43:4), 707 OW) ODW7"ON THY), 
“Now then, if you will deal loyally” (Gen 24:49). 


4-5 The Particles 137 and 77) 


Though traditionally rendered in English as “Behold” or “Lo,” 
neither 737 nor 11377) is limited to a demonstrative function. In 
fact, the demonstrative nature of either particle is not even the 
primary aspect. Their primary function, rather, is as a “particle 
of interest,”44 which calls special attention to an element of 
the context, either a single word or an entire statement. As 
the particle calls attention to an object, it also indicates a 
shift in perspective within a narrative. In essence, the particle 
introduces movement away from the narratival perspective to 
present vividly the perspective ofa particular speaker or figure 
within the narrative. Consequently, 737 marks introductory or 


44 Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 300; Pratico and Van Pelt 2001, 148-49. 
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transitional signals within a dialogue, as the unique view of 
each speaker is laid out (see “perception” in section 4.5.2).4 
Furthermore, the particle has a strong “overtone of feeling”4° 
based on its nature as an exclamation. Thus, there is no single 
rendering in English that adequately captures the force of 737 
or 77), since the specific use of either particle is dependent 
not only on textual context but also on the emotional mindset 
of the speaker and the other figures of the narrative as well. 


4-5-1 113] 


The particle without the waw conjunction is unique in that 
it is usually used with the verb /X.47 Hence, it serves to 
introduce direct speech, much like the recitative function 
of the particle ’D (see section 4.3.4,1). Within this use, there 
are a variety of nuances that the particle 73/7 can express: 


(a) Exclamatory — functions quite frequently as a “presen- 
tative exclamation,”4® 
and-now-ness,”49 often as a response to a summons. This 
exclamatory emphasis is often related to the presence of 
people or certain objects, calling attention to and focus- 
ing upon an object:5° INDw "0, “Here Iam, send me!” (Isa 
6:8), 72) MYT 1X) OSL] WNT 137, “Here is the fire and 
the wood, but where is the lamb for the sacrifice?” (Gen 
29:7), “297 TAX OTISX POX TX, “[God] said to him 
‘Abraham,’ and [Abraham] said ‘Here I am!” (Gen 22:1). 


emphasizing “immediacy” or “here- 





(b) Immediacy — Related to the exclamatory, 73:7 used with 
verbs or participles can point to the immediacy of the action 
of the verb or participle: mon AX 777, “Your father is 


45 Schneider 1989, 261-68. 

4° McCarthy 1980, 331. 

47 Zewi 1996, 21-37. 

48 Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 674. 

49 Lambdin 1971a, 168. 

5° Berlin 1983, 91. See also Andersen 1974, 94. 
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now sick” (Gen 48:1), 281W? 2B 77277 737 WD OWI 77, 
“Some men from the people of Israel have come here just 
tonight” (Josh 2:2). 


4-5-2 47) 


The form of the particle with the conjunction occurs quite 
often with verbs of sight, or related contexts, typically in- 
troducing the object of perception.5’ 


(a) Immediate perception — In some narrative situations, 
M7] points not to an immediate action but to the 
immediate perception of an action or the results of 
an action. Thus, it functions to indicate “suddenness 
in the presentation of perception,” not a sense of im- 
mediacy or suddenness in the events of the narrative: 
PHT 2IN NADY TO TIT] BP RT TIP TPP PSTD, 
“It happened in the middle of the night that the 
man was startled and bent forward; and _ behold 
there was a woman lying at his feet” (Ruth 3:8), 
Tab Oa mm) ow awe ay! app 121, “Now Boaz went 
to the gate and sat there, and_the_kinsmen-redeemer 


was passing by” (Ruth 4:1) .5° 





(b) Perception—With verbs of perception or within a percep- 
tual situation, 73/7) will introduce a perception from a per- 
spective that is distinct from the narrator or other figures 
in the narrative53 and unique to the speaker: what may be 
termed the “participant perspective.”54 Unlike “immediate 


5* Zewi 1996, 37. 

5° Berlin 1983, 91. Berlin notes that in the two verses, the emphasis of sud- 
denness is not placed on the action of Ruth lying down or the redeemer 
passing by. Rather, the emphasis is on the fact that, at a certain moment, 
Boaz noticed these actions occurring. Thus, the particle indicates “Boaz’s 
perception as he becomes aware of Ruth’s presence” and points out that 
“Boaz suddenly saw the goel, and not that the goel arrived immediately.” 

53 Berlin 1983, 60. 

54 Andersen 1974, 94. 
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perception,” this use of 1137) refers to the unique per- 
spective of the speaker as he or she perceives an action, 
and not necessarily the immediate nature of the action. 
Based on the emotionality of the particle, the object of 
perception is often colored with a sense of excitement: 
TTT) CSN Prt? a2 DPN), “I got up in the morning 
to nurse my son and {saw that] he was dead’ (1 Kgs 3:21), 





MIT) PY TPS ND TW TW OID? HINT) 
SMT OTR? 


“T did not believe the reports until [came and my eyes had 
seen that the half was not told to me” (1 Kgs 10:7). 





(c) Logical — As it introduces perceptions, the particle also 
has various logical functions, connecting two ideas together: 

(c.1) Causal— VTA DN YIP" WDD FOP PR 777), “Because 
Joseph was not in the pit, he tore his clothes” (Gen 37:29), 
Oya aa On mam) 2p TION p71, “Then [Aaron] ran 
into the midst of the assembly because the plague had begun 
among the people” (Num 17:12 [Eng. 16:47]). 

(c.2) Occasion/circumstantial — 





Tb TIN] OPN OPN WI 737) 


“While we were binding sheaves in the field (Gen 37:7), 
PPT 2p Oona 2y TWh TIT) WNT ON NI), “He went to the 
man while he was standing by the camels at the spring” 
(Gen 24:30). 

(c.3) Conditional - 


nad PPS TaD DIT 737) yaw oA 20 TR 


“The priest will look at him on the seventh day, and if 
in his eyes, the infection has not changed” (Lev 13:5), 
WN? NII TN 721 737), “If we go, what shall we take for 
the manp” (1 Sam 9:7). 

(c.4) Temporal — 


PLD JD TOPK AWND TT) TINAT SPR ND DIN TIT) 
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“When I arrive to the outskirts of town, do as I do” (Judg 
7:17), TOS TP Dax Ta) Sa9a7 AY MTTN, “Go down be- 
fore me to Gilgal, and [then] I will go down to you” (1 Sam 
10:8). 

(c.5) Result — H8 OP ND 72 737] YT TN Nv? °°? 77, 
“You have given me _  no_ offspring, so one 
born in my house is my _ heir” (Gen 15:3), 
ONT DTN TPN TOT? JEL 7) TIT] vA APIA AND, 
“Make your covenant with me, so that my hand will be with 
you to bring to you all of Israel” (2 Sam 3:12). 

(c.6) Adversative — 


NOM DA TIT) TYTOON) PANT Aw Oy Tip Diam wD 
WY WRX CINTA 


“For I will no longer have pity on the inhabitants of the 
land,’ declares YHWH, ‘but rather I will cause the men to fall 
each into the hand ofa neighbor’” (Zech 11:6), 


spon?) 9909 NTT OFS OINAS 777 PN 87/271 
TR) Pee TaN] PW TA2) ANP? 
“The lord, Yuwu of hosts, called on that day to weeping 


and lamenting, to shaving the head and wearing sackcloth. 
Instead there is rejoicing and merriment” (Isa 22:12-13). 


5 Clauses and Sentences 


T hus far in this book we have treated the syntax of in- 
dividual words and phrases. By “phrases” we mean the 
function of individual words and the way they relate to each 
other in larger units to create noun phrases, verb phrases, 
adverbial phrases, and prepositional phrases. In most cases, 
a phrase is a series of words capable of serving the syntacti- 
cal function of a single word. In this final section, we move 
beyond phrases to clauses and sentences.’ 

The very definitions of “clause” and “sentence” may be 
problematic, and so we begin by clarifying a few more terms. 
Put simply, a clause is a group of words containing a sub- 
ject and only one predicate.* This distinguishes a clause from 


* As elsewhere in this grammar, we have retained traditional terminol- 
ogy and explanations for most grammatical functions. However, the re- 
search of a growing number of scholars employing discourse analysis 
(or “discourse linguistics,” also known in Europe as “text linguistics”; see 
Lowery 1995, 107) have highlighted the inadequacy of the traditional 
word-oriented and sentence-oriented study of BH grammar, emphasizing 
instead the need to include longer units of text in linguistic study (van 
der Merwe 1994, 14-15; Andersen 1974, 17-20). Selected studies have 
been fruitful (see especially Andersen 1970 and 1974, Miller 1996 and 
1999, and to some degree the grammar of van der Merwe, Naudé, and 
Kroeze 1999), but after thirty years of research, this burgeoning discipline 
lacks consensus of methodology and terminology. See further the various 
articles in Bodine 1995 and Bergen 1994. 

Behind our brief and functional definitions remain unsettled debates 
among linguists. For rigorous definitions and explanations of how these 


x) 
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a phrase, which makes no specific grammatical predication. 
Having clarified clause and phrase, we need to qualify the 
statement with which we began this unit, “Thus far in this book 
we have treated the syntax of individual words and phrases.” 
Exceptions to this statement exist in our treatment of the fi- 
nite verbal forms (sections 3.2 and 3.3) and verbal sequences 
(section 3.5). Since Hebrew finite verbs contain implied sub- 
jects (embedded by means of pronominal morphemes), the 
subject and predicate of a clause are both contained in the 
verb, making it impossible to study verbal syntax without con- 
sidering clause-level relationships. Nonetheless, our study of 
BH syntax prior to this point in the book has been primarily 
focused on the phrase-level relationships of Hebrew nouns, 
verbs, and particles.4 In section 5, we now turn to clausal and 
interclausal relationships. 

A sentence is comprised of one or more clauses and is 
the largest grammatical structural unit, except for the dis- 
course or the text itself. Thus, sentences combine to create 
texts, which may be further analyzed in terms of text-linguistic 
conventions of cohesion and rhetorical organization.5 So the 
grammatical hierarchy moves from word to phrase to clause 
to sentence to discourse.° 


issues relate specifically to the grammar of BH, see Andersen 1974, 21-28; 
Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 561-64; van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 
1999, 59-65; Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 77-80. 

So, for example, 2D in Joshua 8:32 is used in reference to the law of 
Moses, which he wrote in the presence of the Israelites. Since the subject 
“he” is implied in the verb, there is in the Hebrew syntax no noun phrase 
separate from the verb phrase “wrote in the presence of the Israelites.” 
Thus, our treatment of the verbs necessarily went beyond the phrase level 
and considered the subjects with their verbs in clause-level relationships. 

Thus, until this point in the book, we have limited ourselves to a considera- 
tion of morphosyntactical relationships, as much as possible. “Morphosyn- 
tax” considers the way two words relate to each other, or in some cases, 
complex combinations of words in phrases (Richter 1978-80, 2:3-83, esp. 
4 for Richter’s definition of Wortgruppe, “phrase”). 

5 Van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 21, 51-52, and 65-66. 

Or more fully, from morpheme (the smallest unit of meaningful speech) 
to word to phrase to clause to sentence to discourse. 


oe 
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Further definition may be needed to clarify the types of sen- 
tences possible in BH. A sentence with only one clause may 
be termed a “simple” sentence, which may be either nomi- 
nal or verbal (see section 5.1). So, for example, the following 
nominal clause in Psalm 121:5 could be taken separately as 
a simple sentence: 7U 717”, “Yaw (is) your keeper.” Like- 
wise, the verbal clause in Genesis 1:1 could be isolated as a 
simple sentence: D°T 78 X73, “God created.” A sentence with 
two or more clauses of equal syntactical status (or function) is 
a “compound” sentence.’ Consider the following compound 
sentence from 1 Samuel 3:9: WPMD ADW) PNW 77"1, “Then 
Samuel went and lay down in his place.” The two clauses 
have the same subject, and are of equal syntactical status, 
albeit in the second clause, the subject is implied and the 
action is modified by a prepositional phrase. BH narrative 
uses the ubiquitous conjunction waw in a flexible way to link 
verbs in chains and sequences in such compound construc- 
tions (see section 3.5). A sentence with two or more clauses 
of unequal status is a “complex” sentence, in which one 
clause is subordinated to the other, the independent or main 
clause. 


5-1 Nominal and Verbal Clauses 


Clauses may be further classified as coordinate or subordi- 
nate.® The two categories included in this section are clauses 
that may be coordinated or juxtaposed in apposition with 
other clauses to create compound sentences. Thus, the nomi- 
naland verbal clauses are the most basic types of clauses. The 


7 Andersen is correct in stating that this traditional definition is inade- 
quate for encompassing the realities of BH (1974, 24-28). But the tra- 
ditional definition of a compound sentence is still useful for our pur- 
poses. The reader should also be aware that grammarians have used the 
designation “compound sentence” in very different ways, as reference 
to Kautzsch and Meyer will attest (Kautzsch 1910, 457-58; Meyer 19092, 
355-57): 

8 Jotion and Muraoka 199, 561; Andersen 1974, 24-27 
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various subordinate clauses possible in BH will be covered in 
section 5.2.9 


5-11 Nominal Clause 


BH has the ability to form a clause without the use of a finite 
verb.'° The subject of such nominal clauses will be a noun 
or pronoun. Its predicate will be another noun, pronoun, 
prepositional phrase, adverb, or infinitive construct."* 
Nominal clauses can be classified in two general cate- 
gories. Identification clauses signify the nature or identity 
of the subject, while description clauses speak of the quality 
or attributes of the subject.'? The former typically answers 
“who” or “what,” while the latter describes what the sub- 
ject is like. The expected word order of a nominal clause 
may be generally classified according to the type of nom- 
inal clause. Identification clauses, in general, are ordered 
subject-predicate and take a definite predicate, while de- 
scription clauses are generally ordered predicate-subject 
and have an indefinite predicate. However, there are many 
exceptions to the ordering, depending on the presence 
of additional syntactical elements, an intended emphasis 


9 Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 561-86; Meyer 1992, 348-57; Kautzsch 1910, 
450-57; Williams 1976, 96-99; Chisholm 1998, 113-14; van der Merwe, 
Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 59-65 and 336—50; and for epigraphic Hebrew, 
see Gogel 1998, 273-92. 

*° Such verbless clauses were also present in the Canaanite dialect of the 
Amarna letters (Rainey 1996, 1:180). 

“ And so more accurately, this could be called a “verbless” clause, since 
the predicate may be nearly anything except a verb (as per Andersen 
1970, 17-30). Recently it has been doubted whether nominal clauses 
should be considered a distinct clausal type in BH. Rather, it is argued, 
the copula 777 was assumed in such clauses, but was optional and so 
frequently omitted as unnecessary. In this view, the so-called nominal or 
verbless clause is simply a variety of the verbal clauses without the copula 
included (Sinclair 1999, 75). 

* Andersen preferred to speak of “identification” and “classification” 
clauses (1970, 31-34). 
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on one of the elements, or, in some cases, the rhetorical 
function of the nominal clause.' 


(a) Noun as predicate (see predicate nominative, sec- 
tion 2.1.2) — WNT TAX, “You are the man” (2 Sam 12:7), 
ize) TIT, “Yuwu ts king” (Ps 10:16). The predicate may bea 
proper noun: 177? "38, “I am Yawn” (Gen 15:7), FOV R, “I 
am Joseph” (Gen 45:3). Note the predicate-subject word or- 
der in description nominal clauses: 837 X23, “he is a prophet” 
(Gen 20:7). 

Sometimes, a pleonastic pronoun is situated between 
the subject and the predicate. The pronoun is redun- 
dant since it is not necessary grammatically to complete 
the predication (compare ONT 717, “Yaw is God” 
[Josh 22:34] with DONT N37 TIT, “Yawn is God” [1 Kgs 
18:39]): DUIN 87 WY, “Esau is Edom” (Gen 36:8).'4 





(b) Adjective as predicate (see section 2.5.2) — 
ONy WTA! 7 0X 777, “Look, we are afraid here 
in Judah” (1 Sam 23:3), 1277 2iU, “The word is_good” (1 
Kgs 2:98), O97 O77), “The water is_bad” (2 Kgs 2:19), 
TWIT 7]? 77371, “The girl was very beautiful” (1 Kgs 
1:4). The adjective regularly serves as predicate in clauses 
of description: 218 7777, “I am_pregnant” (2 Sam 11:5), 
NAT NAY, “he zs unclean” (Lev 13:11). 





(c) Participle as predicate (see section 3.4.3, b) — 
OMEN TT NSW TW TAT OF PMA WR OY, “We are 
passing from Bethlehem of Judah to the remote part of 
the hill country of Ephraim” (Judg 19:18), 77aW 717", 
“YHWH is your keeper” (Ps 121:5), 120 Dp) "DIN TT *D, 
“For I am about to raise up a shepherd” (Zech 11:16), 
min WPS TAR) DL PIB YwTW3, “Why is your face sad, 
though you are not sick?” (Neh 2:2). 


*3 See Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 130-35; Joon and Muraoka 1993, 568- 
76; Kautzsch 1910, 454; Williams 1976, 98-90. 

‘4 Such pleonastic uses of the pronouns are apparently not intended to 
denote emphasis. See Muraoka 1985, 15. 
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With the passive participle, there is quite often 
a desiderative sense in the predication: 7? 773, 
“Blessed_is YHwH” or “May YuHwu lbe_blessed” (Ruth 
4:14), JIA PPA WAN PWR, “Cursed be those who 
curse you, and blessed_be those who bless you” (Gen 
27:29) .'5 


(d) Prepositional phrase as predicate — OUD OTONT, 
“God is in heaven” (Eccl 5:1 [Eng 5:2]), 7182 mama 2p, 
“The noise of battle is in the land” (Jer 50:22), 87 71779, 
“It is Yawn’s” (Lev 27:26), 77? WLYID ND, “Yawn was 
not in the earthquake” (1 Kgs 19:11), JY 7177, “YHwH is 
with you (Judg 6:12). 





5-L2 Verbal Clause 


The subject of a verbal clause will be a noun or pro- 
noun, and its predicate will be a finite verb (i.e., per- 
fect or imperfect aspect), or a nonfinite verb functioning 
as one. 

Because the verbal clause is so prevalent in BH, we offer 
here a survey of its forms. 


(a) Subject of the verbal clause 

(a.1) Noun as subject — The subject of a_ ver 
bal clause is most often expressed by a noun: 
DDT HN LwiT? 1871, “Joshua commanded the priests” 
(Josh 4:17), TIP 7IATID OX TA AAD, “Moses wrote 
down all the words of Yawn” (Exod 24:4). 

(a.2) Pronoun as subject -—When an independent personal 
pronoun functions as the subject of a verb, there is gen- 
erally a sense of prominence, since the subject is already 
inherent in the verbal form. 

Specifically, the pronoun as subject can be disjunctive, 
expressing a strong contrasting or disjunctive sense, so that 





*5 Jotlon and Muraoka 1993, 566 and 576. 
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the subject of the verb is highlighted against another: 


PT?) TSN) TWN] PTT 27] INST AN OY" 
O75? TAD NAT] OR FOTN SON) oyo0x 


“He put the maids and their children in front, and Leah 
and her children next, and Rachel and Joseph next. But he 
passed on before them...” (Gen 33:2-3). 

The pronoun as subject can also be emphatic, highlight- 
ing the subject: JPY WNW TAN) UXT FEW NI, “He shall 
bruise your head, and you shall bruise his heel” (Gen 3:15), 
M7 Om 87 Tay? XIN, “he shall go across before this peo- 
ple” (Deut 3:28). 

With the first-person pronoun, the emphatic refer 
ence to the self can be assertive, connoting a sense 
of self-consciousness or assertiveness:'7 T2710 pease’) 28), 
“But I have dealt wickedly with you” (1 Sam 24:18), 
F2W TD AWN DIX, “J will remain until you return” 
(Judg 6:18). 

(a.3) Indefinite subject - There are situations in which 
the subject of a verb points to no person in particular, 
but to a general “someone,” “one,” or “anyone.” There 
are several constructions that can express this indefinite'® 
or vague’) subject. First, the third person masculine singular 
active verb, either with a substantival participle as subject, 
or without a stated subject, often expresses an indefinite 
subject: 72.3 7AWw NTP ]2°7Y, “Therefore one calls its name 
Babel” (Gen 11:9), 133% Spi SED, “Te anyone falls from it 
[your roof]” (Deut 22:8). Second, the third person mascu- 
line singular passive verb also expresses an indefinite subject: 
PISTTAN RTP D7 ND] PINT PY HN 751, “And they will 
cover the surface of the land so that no one will be able to see 
the land” (Exod 10:5), TY? OWA NP? 277 1N, “Then 











*© Muraoka 1985, 48. 

‘7 Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 539-40. 
18 Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 70. 

*9 Joton and Muraoka 1993, 578. 
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eople began to call on the name of YHwuH” (Gen 
4:26). Third, the third person masculine plural verb, again 
either with a substantival participle as the subject, 
or an unstated subject, expresses an indefinite sub- 
ject: DTD PW? NTT ANAT ya, “They watered the flock 
from that well” (Gen 29:2), 77 ON) OTN HY Ap mw, 
“There they buried Abraham and Sarah” (Gen 49:31). 
Fourth, the singular and plural participles may also express 
an indefinite subject: WY qW? oak O22, “They keep say- 
ing to us ‘Make bricks!’” (Exod 5:16), TDWI XP 75, 
“Someone is calling me from Seir” (Isa 21:11). Finally, the 
anarthrous word WX may also serve as an indefinite sub- 
ject of a finite verb: 178 7D? Wx 1390 wP?, “Gather from 
it, everyone, as much as they should eat” (Exod 16:16), 
°T) OWA WOON aT] NN WT WON, “If the ser- 
pent bites anyone, and he looks to the bronze serpent, he 
will live” (Num 21:9). 


(b) Predication of the verbal clause 

As noted, predication in the verbal clause is achieved by 
the finite verbs. The full treatment of the syntax of verbs 
is located in Chapter 9. This discussion will be limited to 
considering the construction of the verbal clause. 

(b.1) Word order — The typical word order for a verbal 
clause is verb — subject — object (VSO): WYNN PIS? AN, 
“Isaac loved Esaw’ (Gen 25:28). Frequently, temporal 
emphasis will be marked by a temporal particle or ad- 
verbial phrase placed before the verb, describing the 
circumstances under which the predication of the verb 
takes place: 7ON7 OX) OWT OX OTN Na wR, 
“In_the beginning, God created heaven and_ earth” 
(Gen 1:1). 

(b.2) The typical order of VSO will often be altered 
for several reasons. First, the subject can precede the 
verb to place emphasis on the subject. 7177 "PY YD IT X82 72, 
“But Noah found favor in the eyes of YHwuH” (Gen 6:8); 
om-ox aot Sn m1", “Yaw hurled a great wind 
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no 
4 


upon the sea” (Jonah 1:4).*° Second, the subject will of- 
ten precede the verb when there is a change of subject in 
narratival flow: 


Dir? Wy? Joy IPL APH? APTN TOR? VIwM 
cog Tm 


“So he [Esau] swore to him, and sold his birthright 
to Jacob. Then Jacob gave Esau bread and lentil stew” 
(Gen 25:33-4).°" Third, the object may also precede 
the verb to place emphasis on the object of the verb: 
}72 "hy TPP NR, “Your voice, I heard in the garden” (Gen 
3:10), WAIN OD nwW|I? ODATHY, “Your lifeblood, I will re- 
quire” (Gen 9:5). Fourth, care must be taken with poetic 
texts because word order in such texts is extremely variable: 
M0? O%2-DY NIT-D, “For he has founded it upon the seas” 
(Ps 24:2), DWAIN? Iywa 2 YI NiTAY, “Our feet are 
standing within your gates, O Jerusalem!” (Ps 122:2). Fifth, 
in answers to a question, the essential part of the reply usu- 
ally comes first: 27782 M37 TN) TON TID Te PA TAN, 
“They said to him ‘Where is Sarah, your wife?’ He said, 
‘She is in the tent” (Gen 18:9), 


DR YTD INN TDD FTN BITS NTT TNF 
nYLE- WN 


“Hazael said ‘Why is my lord weeping?’ And he said, 
‘Because _I know what you will do’” (2 Kgs 8:12). Finally, 
interrogative particles, introducing both direct and indi- 
rect questions, will often come first in the verbal clause: 
TAX OVP "D> 7? TAT 7%, “Who told you that you were 
naked?” (Gen 3:11), 7JHX NX NDT my, “Why have you 
struck your donkey?” (Num 22:32). 


However, it is likely that only the redundant use of the pronoun when 
a noun is subject marks real emphasis (5.1.2,a2; and see Andersen 
1970, 24). 

Gesenius, however, notes that oftentimes when the subject precedes the 
verb, it is not because of a shift in the narrative but because it is a descrip- 
tion of the state of the subject within the narrative. (Kautszch 1910, 455). 
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5-2 Subordinate Clauses 


Subordinate clauses are dependent upon and modify an in- 
dependent clause (or main clause) in a combination of two 
or more predications (see “complex” sentence at the begin- 
ning of this chapter). The following categories are helpful 
in considering the different types of subordination. Because 
BH makes no grammatical distinction between subordination 
and coordination, the reader should note carefully the variety 
of particles used to introduce them. However, it should also 
be kept in mind that most of these clauses can be introduced 
by a simple juxtaposition of clauses (asyndetically, or without 
conjunctions), or by the waw conjunctive.** 

In general, there are two types of subordinate clauses: com- 
plement clauses and supplement clauses. Complement clauses 
are subordinate, but are closely linked to the main clause, 
and in fact cannot be omitted without changing the meaning 
of the main clause. Supplement clauses, on the other hand, 
are subordinate clauses that serve an adverbial function and 
could be omitted without changing the meaning of the main 
clause.*3 The first of these categories, the substantival clause, is 
a complement clause, and the rest are supplement clauses.*4 


5.2.1 Substantival Clause 


BH can use either a nominal or verbal clause to serve as 
a noun substitute in nominative, genitive, or accusative 


*? The ubiquitous waw in BH narrative joins clauses paratactically (in co- 
ordination) or hypotactically (in subordination). Niccacci contends that 
many BH clauses are identified as subordinate due to contemporary con- 
ventions in European languages, even though the Hebrew syntax does 
not require subordination (Niccacci 1990, 128). 

°3 Van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 1999, 64-65 and 367. A further 
distinction is that a speaker cannot perform a speech act in a supplement 
clause, but can in a complement clause. 

*4 Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 589-645; Meyer 1992, 432-60; Waltke and 
O’Connor 1990, 632-46; Kautzsch 1910, 467-506; Williams 1976, 83— 
96; Chisholm 1998, 119-35; and for epigraphic Hebrew, see Gogel 1998, 
277-91. 
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functions in relation to the main clause to which it is sub- 
ordinate. As in our discussion of nouns (Chapter 2), the 
case names should not imply that BH marks these clauses 
morphologically as nominative, genitive, or accusative, only 
that the clauses function syntactically in these distinct roles. 


(a) Nominative — substitutes for a noun in a nominative 
function, and is usually marked by the particles "> or WRK, 
or by an infinitive construct prefixed with the preposi- 
tion 7. Such a clause may serve as the subject of a main 
clause (see section 2.1.1): OYIMAD OWA 2A? TW, 
“The king of Egypt was told that the people had fled” (Exod 
14:5), or as a predicate nominative (section 2.1.2): 
ODNITNYD AWN M1, “This is that which you shall not eat’ (Deut 
14:12), or as a predicate adjective (sections 2.5.2 and 
5.1.1,b): TION? WY iv, “It is better that you do not vow” 
(Eccl 5:4). Such clauses also serve as the subject of inter- 
rogative sentences. The asyndetic (unmarked) nominative 
clause is rare. 








(b) Genitive — substitutes for a noun in a genitive func- 
tion (see section 2.2), following and modifying a noun or 
clause that precedes it. The relationship between the gen- 
itive clause and the element it modifies can be marked by 
a noun in construct followed by the genitive clause, or a 
simple juxtaposition of clauses: OMX 1707 7-75, “all of 
the days we went about with them’ (1 Sam 25:15). The gen- 
itive clause may follow the relative particle WX, as in the 
following: X17 NO NAM? 12 YI AWN "4D, “All the time 
that he has an infection, he is unclean” (Lev 19:46). 








(c) Accusative — substitutes for a noun in an accusative 
function, indicating the object of a verb (section 2.3.1): 
DWT HY TTD TT NV, “Yaw saw that the evil _of 
humanity was great” (Gen 6:5). An accusative acting as 
the object of a verb is frequently introduced by "> or 
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TWN:25 ONE RD TWN 1a9-Fy SNe DW, “But Daniel was 
resolved (literally: “placed upon his heart”) that he would 
not defile himself” (Dan 1:8). The particle "> is especially 
common with verbs of perception, or in marking direct 
narration: 727 AW D> TOXT XM), “The woman saw that the 
tree was good” (Gen 3:6), Tjpmn NWAD DAW NX *D Wax"), “He 
said ‘Take these seven ewe lambs” (Gen 21:30). Such clauses 
may also serve adverbially to modify the action of a verb 
(section 2.9.2): TNO 7DW NIT TWN NW NN, “Saul saw 
that he was prospering greatly” (1 Sam 18:15). The accusative 
function is the most frequent of the substantival uses. 








5-2-2 Conditional Clause 


Conditional sentences (expressing the “if...then...” rela- 
tionship) are introduced by subordinate conditional clauses 
detailing the condition(s), that is, the “protasis.” Sev- 
eral particles are used to introduce conditional clauses, 
including occasionally the simple waw conjunctive. At 
times the apodosis will be introduced by the simple 
conditional waw (section 4.3.3,f): 7? VTAT TD PNT, “TP 
I see anything, then I will tell you” (1 Sam 19:3), 
DNi-9D ww 777 WAY TT? W, “Uf Yawn is with us, why 
then has all this befallen us?” (Judg 6:13). 

The two primary types of conditional clauses are the real 
and unreal. The former points to an action or situation that 
either has been fulfilled in the past or has the potential of 
being fulfilled, while the latter is an action or situation that 
cannot be fulfilled, or stands contrary to what has occurred 
in the past. 


(a) Real conditional clauses are most often introduced 
by the particles ">, OX, or Ji: waD yooh ON, “If you 
become like us...” (Gen 34:15), UDIAN ND WX NYA D, 
“If you encounter _a_man, do not greet him” (2 Kgs 4:29), 





*5 At times even with the DDO, 1 Kgs 18:13. 
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OWI J Yaw Twa YN, “What shall we eat in the 
seventh year 2f we cannot sow?” (Lev 25:20). 

On occasion, WX can also function to indicate real con- 
ditional clauses: 


DOT ON TIT SOAR WW WN TIT TN 


“the blessing [will obtain], if you listen to the commands of 
YHWH, your God” (Deut 11:27). 

A negative real conditional clause can be introduced 
by NOON: 72 ASEM NON MT, “Lf you are not pleased with 
her...” (Deut 21:14). 








(b) Unreal conditional clauses are primarily marked by the 
particle 19, and the related particle 8279: UITATANT N71, 
“if we had not delayed” (Gen 43:10,) 





Ooms AIT SN? onix ono 





“if you had let them live, 1 would not kill you” (Judg 8:19). 
The particle "> can also function in this manner. 


5.2.3, Linal Clause 


BH does not always make a sharp distinction between 
final and result clauses, which taken together may also 
be called “telic clauses.”?° A primary means of introduc- 
ing final clauses is with the infinitive construct prefixed 
with the ? preposition: MIMW'7) JON ANTX 72"), “so Ahab 


went up to_eat_and_to drink” (1 Kgs 18:42, a final clause), 
SU THT ODT OD NBO TR DAD? PTA | YAN TD?, “why 
have I not found favor in your eyes, that you laid the burden 
of all this people on me?” (Num 11:11, a result clause). 








(a) Final clauses — express the purpose or motivation 
for the action or situation of the main clause. They 
are often introduced by the particle WX. The par- 
ticles yD? or VILA also function in this manner, 


28 Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 633-35; Williams 1967, 86. 
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often with the particle TWX, but not necessarily so: 
THN TNT? TIP? AW TTD TON YAWN), “Iwill make them 
hear my words, so that they may learn to fear me” (Deut 4:10), 
m7? TON TRAD APN? 1207, “so that they might believe that 
YHWH appeared to you” (Exod 4:5). 

Purpose can also be expressed by an imperative with a 
simple prefixed waw conjunctive: 








TT? ZT TDA WBN 792) OD? TLS 7 


“What can I do for you, and how can I make atonement 
that you will bless the inheritance of Yuawue” (2 Sam 21:3). 





(b) Result clauses — express the end result or conse- 
quence of the action or situation of the main clause. 
Like final clauses, result clauses are introduced by 
Wx. The particle 1227, governing a finite or infi- 
nite verb, also functions to introduce result clauses:?7 
ovo “VAX? TWN ANY TT? NTT oipaT ow DT AX 87/271, 
“Abraham called the name of that place ‘YHwu will pro- 
vide,’ so that it is said to this day ...” (Gen 22:14). 

Often, if the main clause is a question, the result 
clause is marked by 7D: 129317-"D WiNT7a, “What is man 
that you remember hime” (Ps 8:5), 








Urs FOND DN 20 TID NPT PA AT? OR OT ONT 
jAyANA 


“Am I God, to kill and to make alive, that this man is sending 
word to me to cure a man of his leprosy?” (2 Kgs 5:7). 





(c) Negative final/result clauses — serve as the negative of el- 
ther the final or result clause, and are introduced with 
ND AWN: ITD ND whN Wave x7 WR, “so that they will not 
understand each other” (Gen 11:7, a negative final clause), 
DAPN ONT ITANTND AWN, “so that no one will say ‘This is 
Jezebel’” (2 Kgs 9:37, a negative result clause). 











°7 Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 638. 
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The particles |B, m2, and xX> yn? function to marka 
negative final clause: 7] 7-NUMN XN? [YN NAN HDS 7273, 
“I have hidden your word in my heart, so that J will not sin 
against you” (Ps 119:11, a negative final clause). 





5-2-4 Temporal Clause 


The subordinate temporal clause expresses the time frame 
of an action or situation, and how it relates to the idea 
of the main clause. A primary means of expressing 
temporal clauses is the infinitive with the prepositions 2, 
>, OX, "70%, or 72; but other prepositions are used as 
well. As demonstrated by the variety of temporal clauses 
that follow, so the infinitive can express a simultaneous, 
preceding, or succeeding action (see section 3.4.1,b): 
DPN ATT TW OwPw- a, “David was about thirty years 
old when he began to reign” (2 Sam 5:4), WWI NAD AWA, 
“in the evening, when the _sun_sets” (Deut 16:6), 
Me) DN NDT TIN, “after _he_had_ defeated Sihon” (Deut 
1:4), WITS TPMT INN DY nyaw x21, “seven 
days passed after YHwu had struck the Nile” (Exod 7:25). 

In addition to the infinitive, there are also other means 
by which a temporal clause is expressed. 











(a) Contemporary action or situation — Introduced by TWX> 
or *D, a subordinate clause can describe an action or 
situation that is contemporary with the main clause: 
OYTO MW) TIMATTNN DPT MPD AWD TM, “When he 
[Ehud] _presented_the tribute, he sent the people away” 
(Judg 3:18), TOA WIP WPT WND 17, “When he 
“[Abraham] came near to Egypt” (Gen 12:11). 





(b) Later or succeeding situation — Introduced by TY, which 
is also used in the compound forms WX TY, OX WR TY, 
OX TY, or "D> 1Y the temporal clause may express action 
that is later than the action of the main clause. The 
particle O70, also found prefixed with the preposition 
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a, also expresses a later situation. The idea of succeed- 
ing action is also expressed by the wayyiqtol pattern, as 
well as the conjunction 79 and the adverb 70X72. It 
should be noted that the translation of the various par- 
ticles ranges from “until” and “before” to “after.” What 
is critical to note, however, is that the subordinate clause 
refers to a situation that comes temporally after the main 
clause, regardless of how the particles are translated in 
English: 2 171 NSQITW ISAT OFM PITT! TAN OAH, 
“You were blameless in your ways from the day you 
were created, until iniquity was found in yow” (Ezek 28:15), 
"PY APRIA ONDA TW OTITS MINT, “I did not 
believe things until I came_and_my eyes saw” (1Kgs 10:7), 
AAT Of] wx mp ninws orp 19D AWND 1771, “When the 
camels had finished drinking, the man took a gold ring” 
(Gen 24:22), 2p? 07M OW 19", “They camped there 
before they crossed over” (Josh 3:1). 

The construction 2°7277 TNX is often used in narrative 
to indicate a later situation: 











DIAN ON TIT IIT TT TPR OI IN 


After these things, the word of YawH came to Abram” (Gen 
15:1). 


(c) Preceding situation — shows a situation that occurred 
before the action of the main clause and is introduced 
most often by T1X/"708, which can be used with WX. 
Less frequently, the particle 1X7) is also used in this 
manner. Again, it is important to note that the subor- 
dinate clause refers to a situation coming before the 
main clause: VY THD WS TON 10 TWP DDN, “...in 
the fourteenth year after the city was captured’ (Ezek 40:1), 
MDT DTA OAT AND TIT DTT TON, “After this event, 
Jeroboam did not turn from his evil ways” (1 Kgs 13:33), 





TON TN TAD TAT TNS TP 2a ON) TT 
197 TT IN DPA PAN PDa TAD MTN? 
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“So there was hail and fire flashing continually in the midst 
of the hail, very severe, such as had not been in all the land 
of Egypt since it became a nation” (Exod 9:24). 

Often, the waw conjunctive plus subject (noun or pro- 
noun) plus perfect denotes present perfect or pluperfect 
in English (only context dictates which is intended):?° 
TIS) TET) Ti TR NNBO ON MYON FIN aw, “Aaron 





returned to Moses at the entrance of the tent of meet- 
ing; now the plague had_been checked” (Num 17:15 [Eng. 
16:50]), TANT -ON NY] OPT 1991 177 7307, “When it was 
morning, the east wind had (already) brought the locusts” 
(Exod 10:13). 








5-2-5 Causal Clause 


The subordinate causal clause shows the reason or basis 
for the action or situation of the main clause. BH has a 
variety of causal clauses that are introduced by a simple 
waw conjunctive,”9 an infinitive clause (typically an infini- 
tive construct with the ? preposition), a verbal clause (with 
perfect plus waw consecutive), or the particles "> and WX, 
although Jotion notes that the latter particle often shows 
weak causation.3° Both °> and WX can also be used in con- 
junction with }2?, which can be used alone as well. The 
preposition 2Y can also be used to denote a causal clause, 
either alone or in conjunction with "> or WX. The preposi- 
tion is also used in the formulaic statement WX aT y.3 
There are also many less frequent combinations of par- 
ticles and prepositions that are used to introduce causal 
clauses. 


28 So waw + S(ubject) + perfect = anterior action or situation. Zevit has 
demonstrated the clarity with which authors of BH could thus mark an- 
terior action, that is, action that began prior to the action of the main 
clause (Zevit 1998, 15-37, and see Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 624). 

°9 Kautzsch 1910, 492. 

3° Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 638. 

3* Waltke and O’Connor 1999, 640. 
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Examples: TAN TIAN ONT NOY °>D, “Because you did this, 
you are cursed” (Gen 3:14), MI TATTNSX DDTAN 72, 
“because you speak this word” (Jer 23:38), 


TAT WEIN OY ON) 777 8? 72) 


“You shall not oppress a stranger, s¢nce you know the life of 
a stranger” (Exod 23:9). 


(a) Jouon notes that the particle 3/2, which is some- 
times with “WX, has a special causal nuance, express- 
ing “in recompense for the fact” of some action, 
or in a negative manner, “in punishment for the 
fact”3* “Dp a HyAW WN APY PWT "7395 WIAD INN, 
“By your seed all the nations of the earth will be 
blessed, because you obeyed my voice” (Gen 22:18), 
DD TON Ty? Jipa pyAwN 8? APY PTANN ]D, “...so you 
shall perish because you have not listened to the voice of 
YHWH your God” (Deut 8:20). 








(b) The preposition jf can also function to  indi- 
cate cause: TN JWT 1 Ya WLI, “Our sandals are 
worn out because of our long journey” (Josh 9:13), 
ink InN TIT Tansy Dw? tiv 950K, “He could 
no longer speak a word to Abner, because he was afraid of 
him” (2 Sam 3:11). 








5-2-6 Comparative Clause 


(a) A subordinate clause will often function to make a com- 
parison with the action or situation of the main clause. The 
situation that is the standard of comparison is usually stated 
in the main clause, or apodosis. The compared situation 
is typically denoted by the subordinate clause, the prota- 
sis. The most common construction for the comparative 
clauses is TWX plus protasis, followed by ]2 plus apodosis: 
MT JD 327° TWND 771, “And just ashe interpreted for us, 


3? Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 639. 
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soit happened” (Gen 41:13). The reverse order, where the 
apodosis comes first, also occurs: A727] WWND TWYN JD, “So 
do, just as you have spoken” (Gen 18:5). 


(b) The comparative relationship between clauses is also 
denoted by the particles > and ]>, where the former governs 
the main clause, typically a verbal or infinitival clause,33 and 
the latter governs the subordinate clause: 


FIA TOR TE PPD OPA TWO’ OTAY -PyD 
MYT ON YY ID 


“Just_as the eyes of the servants [look] to the hand of their 
masters; just_as the eyes of the maidservant [look] to the 
hand of her mistress; so our eyes [look] to YHwu” (Ps 
123:2). 

The subordinate clause of the comparative rela- 
tionship can also be introduced by the preposition 
>: MYDD 71D °D, “for you are like Pharaoh” (Gen 44:18), 
m7 09 mm? a> DDD “As you_are, so is the alien before 
YHWwH” (Num 15:15). 








5.2.7 Exceptive Clause 


This subordinate clause functions to present an excep- 
tion to the idea, action, or situation that is presented in 
the main clause. The particle OX, used either alone or 
with the particles "72 (which also functions alone) or ”D 
and °D OX, as well as JX and 7, introduce these clauses 
(see sections 4.2.2 on JX, 4.2.9 on 7D, 4.2.15 on (PD): 
*IMDTA-ON 7D 7 PwN x5, “I will not release you, unless you 
bless me!” (Gen 32:27 [Eng 32:26]), 


BSN) PRD ODN NOH NP PONG WANT TT oY 
TT I272 TIT NHN 


33 Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 641. 
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“YHWH has taken away your sin; you will not die. However, be- 
cause by this deed you have given occasion to the enemies 
of YHwH to blaspheme ...” (2 Sam 12:13-14). 





5.2.8 Restrictive Clause 


This clause places a limitation on the idea or action of the 
main clause. These clauses are most often introduced by 
the particles "> ODN, 7X, or Pp (see section 4.2.2,a on JX, 
4.2.15,a on (1): 


TON THT 8 1D ODN TN TNT 7B 292 AIK NTT) 
apy ran 


“I will destroy it from the face of the earth, but 
I will not completely destroy the house of Jacob” 
(Amos 9:8), 1729 FAW NIP? PT wa77 un zaw) VN! uAN?, 
“We will eat our own bread, and wear our own 
clothes; only let us be called by your name (Isa 4:1), 
AINE TIN 82 *D ODN TRY TN 7777, “I will surely go 
with you; nevertheless, the honor shall not be yours” 


(Judg 4:9). 


5-2-9 Intensive Clause 


This subordinate clause expands and adds to the idea of 
the main clause. The primary markers of these clauses 
are 0) and *)€ (see sections 4.2.4,b on *)X, 4.2.5,b on 
D3): DDN) aD TWN" Jam] PNA PB MPM, “She took 
from its fruit and ate, and she gave also to her husband with 
her, and he ate” (Gen 3:6); yer dae "INFN, “Lalso saw in my 
dream” (Gen 40:16). 


5.2.10 Adversative Clause 


This subordinate clause presents an antithesis to the 
idea of the main clause. The relationship between 
those clauses can be marked by NO, OD (which is 
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also used with OX), or the particles D7IN and 72x: 
wan DIP JOPTVNN ODS) Dy NTO OST NTO), 
“He also will become a people, and he, too, will be great. 
But, his younger brother shall be greater than he” (Gen 48:19), 
"OND TAY TITRA 7K 7D XD TAN, “He said ‘No. 
Rather, I_ come now as the captain of the army of YHwn”’ 
(Josh 5:14). 

The waw conjunction can also perform this function: 
DATA FRO 77) OTN FAWN Tv NIPTR I, “No longer 
will your name be Abram, but it will be Abraham” (Gen 
17:5), ayn Way on watan niaqva 77°97 72A-OK, “Do 
not spend the night at the fords of the wilderness, but by 
all means, cross over” (2 Sam 17:16). 








52-11 Circumstantial Clause 


This subordinate clause describes the circumstances un- 
der which the action or situation of the main clause 
takes place. Frequently, the simple conjunction } functions 
to introduce a circumstantial clause (see section 4.3.3,e): 
ow. wR 7799, “a tower with its top in the sky’ (Gen 
11:4), BS TD Rs nai-bp ay Fy AAT wT 7B, 
“Thus he showed me — the lord was standing on 
a vertical wall with _a plumb line in_his hand” (Amos 
77). 

Quite often, the circumstantial clause is juxta- 
posed to the main clause with no connecting particle: 
on OND TORN uw), “He pitched his tent, with Bethel on 
the west” (Gen 12:8), "1 WTiY OVWAX 272 DYN, “and he 
thrust them through Absalom’s heart while he was still alive” 
(2 Sam 18:14). 

As illustrated, the predicate of a circumstantial 
clause that is concomitant with the situation of the 
main clause is expressed by nouns, adjectives, or 
prepositional phrases. The participle serves this same 
function: 777 DNF 2 T1T"]3) PwAT LUPON NI, “Elisha 
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came to Damascus while Ben-Hadad, King of Aram was ill” 
(2 Kgs 8:7), 


OD OORT Iw NT) TN OTN TT? POR NP 
oyna 





“Now YHWH appeared to him by the oaks of Mamre, 
while he was sitting at the tent door in the heat of the day” 
(Gen 18:1). 

Finite verbal forms are used to express circum- 
stances that are either in the past or the future.54 
A perfect verb as the predicate of the circumstantial 
clause expresses anterior action (see section 3.5.4,C): 
"DTT MOST TT nk IONEToN, “Do not delay me, 
since YHwuH has prospered my way” (Gen 24:56), 
WN ITT ND DIT) JPA MDW OWI Iw “They 
took captive the women who were in [the city], both small 
and great, without killing anyone’ (1 Sam 30:2). 

An imperfect verb as the predicate expresses future cir 
cumstances: 











MT? VT DIIIN) TWD IS WW OTT TX 702/07 
oisy) Dita ia 


“Shall I hide from Abraham what I am about to do, since 
he will become a great and mighty nation?” (Gen 18:17-18), 
PWD! PD, WON N' TPN TTI TTS TSN2 TIAN, “Let 
me pass through your land; I will travel only on the highway; 
Twill not turn to the right or to the left” (Deut 2:27). 





5.2.12 Concessive Clause 


This subordinate clause denotes “causal contrast”;35 
that is, it presents an action or situation that would 


34 Williams 1976, 83. Gesenius further notes that circumstantial clauses em- 
ploying a verb particularize the action of the main clause, or provide a 
reason for the action of the main clause (Kautzsch 1910, 490). 

35 Joulon and Muraoka 1993, 641. 
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seemingly lead to, or be expected to cause, the ac- 
tion or situation of the main clause, but, in fact, does 
not. The clause can be asyndetic, that is, without any 
markers, by juxtaposition, or it can take a simple waw 
conjunctive: THX) TAY 738) °JON7ON 7277 (MRT NTT, 
“Certainly, now, I have ventured to speak to the lord, 
although Tam dust and ashes” (Gen 18:27). The particles "5, 
5D, or *D Di also express the idea of “although,” while the 
particles OX and ’> express the notion of “even though” (see 
sections 4.3.2,b and 4.3.4,h): DAW IPN TPAN WIND o3, 
“Even though you multiply prayers, I will not listen” 
(Isa 1:15), 817 AMP 7D OMY] PAS TOON on, 
“God did not lead them by the way of the 
Philistines, even though it was near” (Exod 13:17), 
vp Jip OYA TP PAIN Wea ORTON ">, “Although 
you wash yourselves with lye and use much soap, the stain 
of your iniquity is before me” (Jer 2:22). 


5.2.13 Relative Clause 


This clause stands subordinate to a main clause and 
attributes a quality, state, or verbal idea to the main clause. 
This group can be further divided into Limiting and nonlim- 
iting relative clauses.3° A limiting relative clause functions 
to make a distinction between more than one member 
of a group or class: yp Syn Ws OAT, “The waters 
which were above the firmament? (Gen 1:7). A nonlimiting 
relative clause simply marks a general attribute of the 
antecedent without setting it off against other members of 
its “class”:37 PEAS TSB WON TINT TO TES TTS TEN, 





Gesenius prefers the categories “complete” and “incomplete” relative 
clauses, the former used for “the nearer definition of a noun,” and the 
latter, relative clauses that are not dependent on a noun (Kautzsch 1910, 


485). 


37 Jotton and Muraoka 1993, 592. 
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38 


“And now, you are cursed from the ground 
which has opened its mouth” (Gen 4:11). (a) The 





most frequent indicator of the relative clause is 
the particle WX. In poetry, or in later texts, the prefix -U 
identifies the relative clause. Within more archaic poetry, 
the particles 11, 1, or 7) are used. Occasionally, the attribu- 
tive use of the participle can also mark a relative clause. Ex- 
amples: O77? JO) "238 TW PINT ON TIT DYT-7D1 TAN, “You 
and all this people, to the land which I am giving to them” 
(Josh 1:2), PNW OY TT W2 AW oT, “The days 
that David reigned over Israel” (1 Kgs 2:11), 1720) WHW7A, “In 
the net in which they hid” (Ps 9:16), T2777, 
“That which _has_been_done is that which will be (Eccl 1:9). 
The relative clause can also be asyndetic: O77 89 P83, 
“In a land that is not theirs’ (Gen 15:13). 














(b) With certain relative clauses, in particular those 
pointing to a geographical location, a resumptive 
pronoun, referring to the antecedent of the rela- 
tive pronoun, occurs, but is best left untranslated:38 
NT WIP TAN vey Ipip mmx ww oipan, “The place 
which you are standing upon is holy ground [literally: The 
place which you are standing upon it, it is holy ground]” 
(Exod 3:5), 109 powm-N> TWN a, “A nation whose lan- 
guage you will not understand [literally: a nation, whose 
its language you will not understand]” (Deut 28:49), 
MAN! TIT in>w-7WwN NIT YIN, “The prophet will be 
known as the prophet whom Yuwu has truly sent [literally: 
The prophet will be known as the prophet whom YHwH 
has truly sent him]” (Jer 28:9). 











(c) Paronomasia — The repetition of a word both in the 
main clause and the relative clause can be used to express 


Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 333-35; Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 595- 
600; Kautzsch 1910, 444-46. 
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a sense of indeterminateness:29 qin "ATW Oy 7210, 
7 . while I go wherever I will go” (2 Sam 15:20), 
IDDM AWN IDI, “They went wherever they could go” 
(1 Sam 23:13), OTN WORN ENT FAR WONTON TAT}, “I 
will be gracious to whomever I will [literally: to whom I will 
be gracious] and I will show compassion on whomever I will 
[literally: to whom I will show compassion]” (Exod 


33:19). 








5.2.14 Disjunctive Clause 


This subordinate clause represents an idea that is alterna- 
tive to, or stands apart from, the idea of the main clause. 
Typically, the conjunction 3X denotes the idea of “or”: 
DRM" Oy IX pr" DY 73HN1 7 1727, “Let me know, that I 
may turn to the right or to the left” (Gen 24:49). The 
idea of “or” can also be expressed by the waw conjunc- 
tive: DWIBD DOA TANTAD AINA NwPA OV WINN), “I 
will not save them by bow or by sword or by war or by horses 
or by horsemen” (Hos 1:7). The notion of “either... or” 
or “whether...or” can be expressed by consecutive waw 
conjunctions: MV 73 W773 N¥AN ADIN Wx An, “He who 
kidnaps a man, whether_he_sells_him_or he is found in his 
possession...” (Exod 21:16). The notion of “whether... 
or” is also expressed by consecutive OX particles: 





Dy? ON 727 ON OST? WEY DipAa oN 
Pay mT ow-D DPT -ON 





“Wherever my lord the king may be, whether for death or for 
life, there your servant will be” (2 Sam 15:21). 


5-3 Additional Sentence Types 


At the beginning of this chapter, we provided working defini- 
tions for “simple,” “compound,” and “complex” sentences, as 


39 Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 599. 
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well as the slippery term “sentence” itself. In what follows, we 
offer an overview of other important sentence types in BH. 


5-3-1 Interrogative Sentences 


An interrogative clause, in its most basic sense, poses a 
direct question, which can be pointed to the reader or 
confined within the narrative. This question can be gen- 
uine, or it can be rhetorical, in which case it is not ex- 
pected to be answered. Interrogative sentences are of- 
ten distinguished only by intonation, as they are not 
marked with any morphological tags: NID 070 TAN", 
“And [Samuel] said, ‘Do you _come_peacefully?’” (1 Sam 
16:4). However, the following are particles for marking 
interrogatives. 





(a) Interrogative clauses may be marked by the particle 7 
to indicate direct questions: "JX DTN non "> INT ON, 
“Do not fear, for am I in_the_place_of God?” (Gen 50:19), 
oPwarx? avi? ow, “Js it well with the young man 
Absalome” (2 Sam 18:32). 





(b) In the case of a disjunctive question, “X or Y?” 
the particle OX will introduce the second option: 
PISTON TAN 197, “Are you with us or with our enemies?” 
(Josh 5:13). 





(c) In addition to the particle 7, there is a group of in- 
terrogative pronouns that introduce specific types of ques- 
tions, including "fA, 77/3, TS, ON, ]&, etc.: 


M7 PITT ANT TT 7 


“Why this great anger?” (Deut 29:23 [Eng. 29:24]), 
TAX DWVY D> 7? 727 %, “Who told you that you were 
naked?” (Gen 3:11), THAIN WAXH TX, “How can you say ‘I 
love you?’” (Judg 16:15), TX IAIN, “Where is Abel, your 
brother?” (Gen 4:9). 
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(d) The particle XIX often follows an interroga- 
tive to give an additional emphasis to the question: 
VST 817 NIN, “Who was it, then, who hunted 
gamer” (Gen 27:33). 

These interrogative markers can also mark exclamatory 
clauses: AX TMa-ON "703 77397, “LT certainly revealed myself 
to the house of your fathers” (1 Sam_ 2:27), 
TANT TINA O72 17H) PRX, “How the mighty have fallen in 
the midst of the battle!” (2 Sam 1:25), IPL? PPX wT, 
“How beautiful are your tents, O Jacob!” (Num 24:5). 
Additionally, a substantive can function as an exclamation. 
This use is not marked by morphology, and so is context 
sensitive: "UN WN PINON TAN, “He said to his father, 
‘My head! My head!” (2 Kgs 4:19). 

Interrogative clauses can also function to denote indi- 
rect questions, which report or refer to the question of an- 
other speaker, although that first question need not be 
explicitly stated. Because indirect questions logically refer 
to another’s speech, they are not meant to be answered. 
These clauses are introduced in the same manner as di- 
rect questions: Mi] esse) "YT x5, “I do not know where 
they are from” (Josh 2:4), IMNAMAXD WAOD OW WW XY, 
“we do not know who put _our_money in our sacks’ (Gen 
43:22), JP ODN M7) ONW, “Ask what I should _do for you” 
(2 Kgs 2:9). 




















5-3-2 Oath Sentences 


A maledictory oath, or curse, is often introduced by the 

formulaic statement — “May God add to this and more... .” 

The content of the oath itself, the apodosis, is marked by 

ON if the oath statement is negative, expressing an action 

that one will not take, whereas 8 OX and °D function to 

introduce positive statements, actions that one will take. 
Examples: 


Pa Pa TB? nyaT > FPO? D777 TT TY? TD 
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“Thus may YHwH do to me and more ?f anything but death 
art you and me [that is, Nothing but death will part you and 
me.]” (Ruth 1:17), 





WWI NID EDO 7D PO) 71D] TOR PTY? > 
TAN 7D IX ON'D-OVONX 


“Thus may God do to me and more also if J taste bread or 
anything else before the sun goes down [that is, I will not taste 
bread or anything else. ..]” (2 Sam 3:35). 

The protasis of an oath is also introduced by several 
constructions involving the adjective "7 or "7 and either 
the self (738/728) or an authority figure, such as Pharaoh, 
but more frequently, the divine (717? or O°7X). The apo- 
doses of these oaths are introduced by the same parti- 
cles as already noted — OX for negative statements and 
xd OX or ’D for positive statements: DAN NII °D TIT, 
“As YHWH lives, all_of you _must_surely die!” (1 Sam 26:16), 
ON oa "> 77570, “By the life of Pharaoh, you ave 
surely spies!” (Gen 42:16). 








5-3-3 Wish Sentences 


Desiderative clauses express a strong wish or desire. Often, 
the expression of a wish can take on the character of a 
question or exclamation. 


(a) The most common means of expressing a desire in BH 
is through the use of the volitional verbs (see section 3.3): 
TIN TT, “Let there be light” (Gen 1:3), "P22 NI TET, 
“Please separate from me” (Gen 13:9). Occasionally, an op- 
tative clause introduced by a finite verb is marked with 
or OX: 7? MT? ONY? 1 CTONTOON DITA WAR?) 
“Abraham said to God, ‘O that _Ishmael_might_live before 
you!” (Gen 17:18), 2° 0813 YNA ny, “Would that we died 
in the land of Egypt!” (Num 14:2). 
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(b) The expression of a wish can often resemble a 
question. Thus, the interrogative particles, in particu- 
lar ‘f, can be used to introduce a strong wish or de- 
sire: 7 IND DAW "7, “O that someone would appoint me 
judge in the land” (2 Sam 15:4). The construction 
]—P 72 is a notable peculiarity in BH expressing an opta- 
tive sense, sometimes with the sense of “God grant!”:4° 
"PS TIT BLT TE? 4, “Would that this people were un- 
der my authority!” (Judg 9:29), O°X°23 717" oy-9> ye? 77h, 
“Would that all Yawu’s people were prophets!” (Num 
11:29). 





(c) The expression of a wish can also be constructed with a 
participle or a prepositional phrase acting as the predicate 
in the clause: JNA 77IIIN TAN PAK, “Cursed be those 
who curse you and blessed_be those who bless you” (Gen 
27:29), n> DiDW, “Peace to you” or “May you have peace” 
(Gen 43:23). 





(d) Similar to the statements of oath are asseverative 
clauses, which also express a strong assertion. This state- 
ment may be an oath, in which case the asseverative 
clause functions as an elliptical oath statement. How- 
ever, the clause can simply be a reinforcement or af- 
firmation of a fact. In addition to the particles already 
noted, 72%, OFAN, TIX, FN, JPN, P71, and 737 are all 
used to mark affirmation: 737 DIPA2 oT ON ONIN PS P7, 
“Surely there is no fear of God in _ this place” 
(Gen 20:11), IVOXID ITI OWN FIN, “Surely we 
are guilty concerning our brother” (Gen 42:21), 
M37 DIPS 7177 W JX, “Swrely Yaw is in this place” (Gen 
28:16), yaw 77 7 POT "yaw 737, “Your dwelling will 

certainly be away from the fertility of the land” (Gen 


27:39). 


4° Jotion and Muraoka 1993, 616. 
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5-3-4. Existential Sentences 


There are two main ways in which the existence of a thing 
or person is expressed in BH. 


(a) For past or future time, a form of the verb 77] expresses 
existence: 7707 nm 950 OVW 777 WI, “The serpent was 
more crafty than any other animal of the field” (Gen 3:1), 
PDP AWA 777 WX, “There was a man in the land of Uz” 
(Job 1:1), FYUW AT TD, “So shall your descendants be” 
(Gen 15:5). 


(b) For present time, the verb 1777 is not used. Rather, the 
particle of existence W” is used (see section 4.4.2). This 
particle is not negated, but rather, the absence of some- 
thing in present time is expressed by the particle ]?& (sec- 
tion 4.4.1): 197 DIP. 117? W? JON, “Surely, YHwH is in this 
place” (Gen 28:16), Ti TNITNN 7ap9 TS DT, “There was no 
human to cultivate the ground” (Gen 2:5). 


5-3-5 Negative Sentences 


(a) Typically, verbal clauses are negated by 87, although 
OX is used with the imperfect as a functional equiva- 
lent to a negated imperative or the other volitional verbs 
(see sections 4.2.3, 4.2.11): TTD WY RYN? ONY, “for 
Adam, there was not found a suitable helper” (Gen 2:20), 
DTI NVAORN, “Do not be afraid of them” (Josh 11:6). 





(b) Nominal clauses are typically negated by |X, although 
XD can also negate nominal clauses: 17) 71? TS, “She had no 
child” (Gen 11:30), 1729 ONT NT AWN, “It is not good 
for the man to be alone” (Gen 2:18). 


(c) Specifically for negation of infinitives construct, 
927 is used: PNW [A wa AO M729, “So that you 
might not turn from it to the right or to the left” (Josh 23:6), 
PyTge TY 722 PTX TTT NDS TB 7? TW, “Take 
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care that you do not forget YawH your God by not keeping 
his commandments” (Deut 8:11). 


5-3-6 Elliptical Clauses and Sentences 


At times, BH omits certain parts of speech from clauses. 
Close attention to context generally reveals the omitted 
element(s), and ambiguity is seldom a result. 


(a) Substantives are often omitted in comparisons, partic- 
ularly in the clause presenting the compared situation: 
mipxd 277 MWA, “He makes my feet like hinds [feet]” 
(2 Sam 22:34 Qere), ‘jp ORD OM, “You have exalted 
my horn like [that of] the wild_ox” (Ps 92:11). 





(b) Pronouns are often omitted when their antecedents are 
clear from the context, primarily in two situations: as the 
subject of nonfinite verbs: OF? TD AWN OWT FBT, 
“When he overthrew the cities in which Lot lived” (Gen 
19:29), Pyro mona oy TaD, “He was standing by the 
camels at the well” (Gen 24:30); and when functioning 
as the object of the verb: DIN ON N2?1, “He brought them to 
the man” (Gen 2:19). 





(c) Certain expressions of quantitative measure, such as 
“day,” “month,” or “year” are omitted after numerals: 
"wawa wns Twa JX, “On exactly the tenth [day] of the 
seventh month” (Lev 23:27), 


FIDD F}2N BDOD OPW "DIN NP) 
“Even if I should receive a thousand [ pieces] of silver” (2 Sam 
18:12 Qere). 


(d) Ellipsis also occurs frequently with negatives: "M32 2X, 
“No, my daughters (Ruth 1:13), [8 O% W97P2 77? W777, “Is 
YHWH in our midst or not [in our midst|?” (Exod 17:7). 
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Horizontal Axis — “Type” 





Simple 


Factitive- 
Causative 





Causative 
































Active 
QAL (G) PIEL (D) | HIPHIL (H) 
S 
{o} 
s 
a bpp DB ey 
assive | \YPHAL (N) | PUAL (Dp) 
3 (Hp) 
a 
2 
¢ YE 

eMCXIVE | NIPHAL (N) 

(HtD) 





Sources: Jouon and Muraoka 1993, 124; Greenberg 1965, 42; Goshen- 
Gottstein 1969, 70-91, esp. 74-75; Harper 1888, 71; and Waltke and 


O’Connor 1999, 3 
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APPENDIX I: Expanded Stem Chart 


Axis of Causation — Voice of the Undersubject 





No Causation 


Brings about a State 


Causes an Action 





No Generated Generates a Generates Verbal 
Predication Nominal Predication 
Predication 





No Undersubject 


Patiency Nuance 


Agency Nuance 





























Reflexive-Reciprocal 


QAL PIEL HIPHIL 
Stative ~ om » Place Ingressive 
Factitive 1 makes 2 become x 
1 makes 2 bex 
Outcome 1 Place Internal 
describable by 1 makes self do/become x 
Axis +-— adjectival clause 
Voice > Intransitive 1 makes 2 dox 
ice > Transitive — Resultative “| 3 Place Causative 
of the 1 makes 2 be x-ed 1 makes 2 dox to 3 
Primary Outcome describable 
Subject by participle clause 
r (Qal Passive ) PUAL HOPHAL 
Passive 
NIPHAL Passive of Piel Passive of Hiphil 
NIPHAL HITHPAEL HISHTAPHEL 
: Middle Reflexive-Reciprocal of only in 
Middle : 
Adjectival Piel MOAnwT 


Also later Passive 











Source: Based on Waltke and O’Connor 1990 (343-61), and with the help of Lawson G. 


Stone. 
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Ablative Expresses a relationship of separation, or movement away from 
a substantive. 4.1.10; 4.1.13; 4.1.14 

Absolute Noun The basic, lexical form ofa noun in Hebrew; can function 
as a nominative, dative, or accusative. 

Accompaniment Expresses addition to a noun, or to a verbal action or 
situation. 4.1.4; 4.1.53 4.1.16; 4.1.17 

Accusative The noun case that marks the direct object, the recipient of 
action, of a verb. Example: “I hit the ball.” 2.3 

Active Voice Construction of a verbal clause in which the subject per- 
forms an action. Example: “He cut the grass.” See Passive Voice. 
cya bee 

Addition See Accompaniment. 4.1.2; 4.1.16; 4.2.43 4.2.5 

Advantage Specifically here, an action or situation that is meant for the 
benefit of another. 4.1.2; 4.1.7; 4.1.10 

Adverb A word that modifies a verb or adjective, but also other adverbs 
(item adverbs) and, in many cases, entire clauses (clausal adverbs); 
typically expresses how an action or situation takes place. 4.2 

Adversative Expresses opposition or antithesis. 4.1.5; 4.1.16; 4.3.33 4.3.33 
4.5.2 

Agency Nuance With Hiphil or Hophal causatives, indicates that the sec- 
ondary subject takes action toward a third object; the secondary subject 
is effected to take action toward a third object. See Patiency Nuance. 
3.1; 3.1.33 3.1.6 

Agent The one who performs the action of a verb. 3.1.2; 3.5.45 4.1.10; 
4.1.13 

Agreement Expresses similarity. 4.1.9 

Alternative Expresses a choice between two or more options. 4.3.1; 4.3.2; 
4-3-3 

Anaphoric A syntactical element, typically a pronoun, used to refer to 
something or someone that has been mentioned earlier in the text. 
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Anarthous See Indefinite. 

Aorist Greek verbal tense, generally referring to past time, that fo- 
cuses on the completed nature of a verb, rather than its duration. 
9.2.1 

Apodosis The main clause of a conditional statement; the “then” state- 
ment. 3.5.25 4.2.15 4.2.10; 4.3.33 4.3.43 5.2.65 5.3.2 

Apposition Construction in which two nouns are juxtaposed, refer to 
the same element, and have the same grammatical function; the second 
noun (the apposition) typically modifies the first noun (the leadword). 
2.4 

Aspect From the German Aspekt; the manner in which the action or 
situation of a verb relates to time, in terms of completeness or lack of, 
in Hebrew and other Semitic languages. 3.2 

Assertive Expresses a notion of confidence or boldness. 5.1.2 

Asseverative Expresses emphasis or surety. 4.2.2; 4.2.43 4.2.15; 4.3.45 
5-3-3 

Asyndetic A string of words, phrases, or clauses that are not connected 
by a conjunction that is expected. 5.2.1,a; 5.2.12; 5.2.13,a 

Attributive Construction that functions to describe a quality or attribute. 
2.2; 2.2.55 2.9.1,C 2.4.23 2.5.1; 3.4.3,a5 5.2.13, 

Benediction A blessing spoken by one, meant to bless another. 3.3.1,c 

Biblical Hebrew The language of the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament; 
contrast with Epigraphic Hebrew, which focuses on extra-biblical in- 
scriptions; or Rabbinic Hebrew, which focuses on Hebrew texts written 
after the Bible. 

Cardinal Number A number used in counting, to indicate the quantity 
of objects. 2.7.1 

Case The function of a noun within a sentence; see Accusative, Dative, 
Genitive, Nominative. 2.0 

Causal Expressing the cause of an action or situation. 2.2.7; 4.1.2,g3 
4.1.5,f; 4.1.8; 4.1.10,d; 4.1.11,b; 4.1.13,e; 4.1.14,c; 4.1.16,d; 4.2.10,b; 
4.3.448, D3 4.5.3,C15 5.2.5 

Causation Refers either to the act or process of causing an action/idea 
to take place. 2.3.1,€; 3.1; 3.1.33 3.1.6 

Causative A verbal notion that expresses the subject of the verb causing 
another (the secondary subject) to take some action. 2.3.1,d; 3.1.3; 3.1.45 
3.1.53 9.1.6; 3.1.7 

Circumstantial Refers to the conditions under which, or the manner in 
which, an action is performed. 4.3.3,€; 4.5-2,C2} 5.2.11 

Clause A group of words with a subject and only one predicate, forming 
the basic unit of predication; can be verbal or verbless, dependent or 
independent. See Nominal Clause, Verbal Clause, Subordinate Clause, 
Independent Clause. 5.1 
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Cognate Accusative Construction in which the verb and its object are 
derived from the same root. Example: “I dreamt a dream.” 2.3.1,c 

Cohortative An expression of strong wish or desire directed to the first 
person, the self. 3.3.3 

Comitative See Accompaniment. 

Comparative A relationship in which the quality or quantity of two or 
more nouns is compared. 2.5.4; 4.1.13,23 4.2.4,C; 4.2.10,a; 5.2.6 

Complement Accusative An object that is used with certain intransitive 
verbs, which are modified to function as transitive verbs. 2.3.1,d 

Complete Passive A passive voice construction in which the agent of the 
verb is specified. Most English passive constructions are complete pas- 
sives, whereas most Hebrew passive constructions are incomplete pas- 
sives. Example: “The book was written by the author.” See Incomplete 
Passive, Passive voice. 3.1.2,a 

Complex Sentence A sentence in which two or more clauses are joined 
together, and in which one clause is subordinate to another. 5.0 

Concessive Expresses an action or situation that is expected, or may 
lead to another action but, in fact, does not. 4.2.5,c; 4.3.2,b; 4.3.4,h; 
5.2.12 

Conditional An action or situation that may or may not occur, dependent 
on the completion, or incompletion, of another action. Real conditions 
are those that can potentially be fulfilled, whereas unreal conditions are 
those that cannot or will not be fulfilled. 5.2.2 

Conjugation Different forms of the verb that make it specific for person, 
gender, and number, as well as aspect and type of action. 3.0 

Conjunction A particle thatjoins two or more words, or clauses, together. 
4-3 

Consequential Expresses the potential or actual consequences of an 
action/situation. 3.5.1,b; 3.5.2,b; 3.5.3,D; 4.3.5 

Construct Chain A phrase with a construct noun followed by an abso- 
lute noun, expressing a genitive relationship between the two nouns. 
2.3 

Construct Noun A form of the noun in Hebrew that functions to form 
genitive relationships. 2.3 

Contingent An action or idea that is dependent on another action/idea. 
3.2.2,d 

Coordinate Expresses some notion of equality, either in stature, rank, 
or quality. 5.1 

Coordinate Conjunction A conjunction that joins nouns or clauses that 
have identical grammatical functions. 4.3 

Coordinate Relationship A linkage of two or more verbs, in which the 
leading, or governing, verb influences the aspect and mode of the linked 
verb. 3.5 
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Coordinating Adverb An adverb that functions to show coordination 
between two clauses. 4.2 

Correspondence Expresses a complete equality in identity and quality 
between two substantives. 4.1.9,b 

Customary Describes action occurring in past or present time with 
regular repetition. 3.2.2,b 

Dative Case that marks the indirect object of a verb — often the recipient 
in verbs of speaking or giving. Example: “I threw the ball to my dog.” 
4.1.10,€ 

Declarative An expression of assessment, judgment, or evaluation. 
3.1.3,d; 3.1.6,C; 4.1.2,€ 

Declensions Different forms placed on nouns or adjectives that give 
them specific function and reference according to gender and number. 

Definiteness (or Determination) A noun having the definite article; 
refers to a specific or known person, place, or thing. 2.6 

Degree With the preposition TY, expresses a large quantity or an extreme 
quality. 4.1.15,d 

Demonstrative A substantive that points to, or highlights, other substan- 
tives. Also labeled “deictic.” Example: “He wrote this book.” 2.5.1; 2.6.6; 
4.2.8,b 

Denominative A verbal form that is derived from a noun. Recall that in 
Hebrew, the verbal form is primary, while nominal forms are derived 
from the verbal form. 3.1.3,b; 3.1.5,d; 3.1.6,d 

Desiderative Expresses a wish or desire. 5.3.2 

Determination See Definiteness. 2.6 

Direct Object The recipient of verbal action. Example: “He kicked the 
ball.” 2.9.1 

Disjunctive Establishes a contrast between words or clauses. 5.2.14; 
5-3-1,b 

Distributive Reference to each and every member of a group. 2.7.1,d 

Double Accusative The use of two accusatives, or direct objects, with 
factitive or causative verbs; one receives action from the main subject, 
while the other receives action from the secondary subject. See Agency 
Nuance, Patiency Nuance, Secondary Subject. 2.3.1,e1 

Duration/Durative Expresses progressive, continuous action. 3.4.2,b; 
3.4.3,b 

Duty An action that one is compelled to take. 4.1.16,b 

Elliptical Describes a clause from which certain parts of speech have 
been omitted. 5.3.5 

Emotive With the preposition Sy, indicates an expression of emotion. 
4.1.16,i 

Epexegetical Providing an additional explanation or clarification. 2.2.6; 
3.5.1.4; 4.3.3, 
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Essence Specifically with the 2 preposition, marks the predicate of a 
clause. 4.1.5,h 

Estimative Expresses judgment or assessment of the value, worth, signif- 
icance, or status of a substantive. 4.1.10,k; 4.1.13,d 

Ethical Dative Action that is on behalf of another; action that is meant 
to benefit another. 4.1.10,e1 

Euphonic A particle or part of speech that has no syntactical function, 
but is added for an audible effect. 3.3.2. 

Evidential Expresses the evidence or motivation for speech; does not 
focus on what is said, but the reason for speaking. 4.3.4,b 

Exceptive Taking out or omitting something from a situation. 4.3.2,d; 
4.3-4,M} 5.2.7 

Exclamatory/Exclamation A sharp or sudden utterance; a sudden ex- 
pression of emotion. 4.5; 5.3.5 5.3.3 

Exhortation Speech or language intended to encourage. 3.3.3,¢ 

Existential Expresses the existence or presence of a substantive. 4.4; 
53-4 

Experience Expressed by a verb, a state of mind, such as “love,” “hate,” 
“fear.” 3.2.1,C 

Explicative Asubstantive that typically precedes the subject, and explains 
what is contained in the subject. 2.2.12; 2.4.5 

Factitive A verbal form that expresses the causing of a state. 3.1.3,a 

Fientive A verb that describes an action or change of state. 3.1.1,a 

Final Clauses Subordinate clauses that express the purpose or motiva- 
tion behind the idea of the main clause. 5.2.3 

Finite A verb that is inflected for aspect, person, gender, and number; 
can stand as a predicate in independent clauses. 

Frequentative Describes action that is repeated, either over time or 
space. See Iterative, Pluralic. 3.1.3,c 

Generic Refers to a class or group of similar or identical substantives, 
rather than a specific individual or type. 2.6.5 

Genitive A relationship between nouns, often denoting attribute or pos- 
session, but other relationships as well; usually noted in English by the 
particle “of.” 2.2 

Gentilic A noun that refers to a single member of a collective group, 
typically an ethnic or national group. 2.6.3. 

Governing Verb The first verb in a coordinate relationship within a nar- 
rative text; typically influences the aspect and usage of linked verbs that 
follow. 3.5 

Hapax Legomenon From Greek for “read once,” an expression, word, or 
form that is used only once in a text. 

Hendiadys_ Expression of a singular idea by two independent words. 
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Immediacy Expresses action that takes place with little or no loss of time; 
emphasis on the “present,” relative to the narrative. 4.5.1,a 

Imminence An action or situation that is impending (taking place soon, 
relative to the context). 3.4.1,f 

Imperative An expression of will directed to another; expressing a com- 
mand, entreaty, or wish to another party. 3.3.2 

Incomplete Passive A passive voice construction in which the agent of 
the verb is not expressed. Example: “The book was written.” See Complete 
Passive. 3.1.2,a 

Indefinite Describes a noun without the definite article; typically refers 
to a general or generic, rather than specific, individual. 2.6 

Indefinite Subject An unspecified agent of a verb, usually expressed in 
English by “someone” or “anyone” 5.1.2,a3 

Independent Clause A clause that can stand on its own, with complete 
meaning. 5.2 

Indeterminate see Indefinite. 2.6 

Indicative A verbal form that expresses actions or states objective facts. 
3.2.2 

Indirect Object A noun representing the secondary goal of the action 
of the verb. See Dative. 

Indirect Questions Phrases that report or refer to a question from an- 
other; the first question need not be explicitly stated. Example: “She 
knows where the cat is hiding.” 5.1.2,b2; 5.3.1 

Infinitive A verbal form, functioning asa verbal noun, that is, not limited 
to person, gender, or number. 3.4.1; 3.4.2 

Inflexion A morphological change in words that marks distinctions such 
as case, gender, number, tense, person, mood, or voice. 2.0 

Ingressive Expresses entry into a state. 3.1.2; 3.1.6,d 

Instrumental Identifies a person, place, or thing used as a means, agent, 
or tool with which an action is performed. 4.1.5,c 

Intensive Adding force or emphasis; specifically with Piel verb forms, 
expressing a repeated or enhanced action. 3.1.3,C; 4.2.123 5.2.9 

Interest Action that is meant for the benefit of another; with the preposi- 
tion 2Y, indicates the one for which an emotion is intended. See Ethical 
Dative, Advantage. 4.1.16,i 

Internal Accusative An abstract noun that is identical to the action ex- 
pressed by the verb. Example: “He will live life.” See Cognate Accusative. 
2.3.1, 

Interrogative Expresses a question; often introduced by interrogative 
particles, which introduce questions. 4.3.4,n; 5.3.1 

Intransitive Verb A verb that does not have a direct object. 

Iterative Expresses repetition of an action over time. 3.1.3,c 

Jussive Expresses a command or wish predominantly to the third but to 
the second person as well. 3.9.1 
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Juxtaposition Position of two parts of speech directly next to each other; 
the position of being directly next to another. 

Leadword The first noun in an appositional construction; typically mod- 
ified by the second noun, termed the apposition. 2.4 

Linked Verb A verb in a coordinate relationship that is typically influ- 
enced by, and successive to, the governing verb. 3.5 

Locative Expresses the location of a noun or clause at a point in time 
or point in space. 4.1.10,b; 4.1.12,a; 4.1.15,a; 4.1.16,a; 4.1.17,d; 4.1.18,b; 
4.2.73 4.2.8,b; 4.2.16,a 

Logical Expresses the expected consequence or result of an action or 
situation. 3.3.2; 3.5; 4.2.1,b; 4.2.14,b; 4.5.3,€ 

Maledictory An oath statement that express a curse or ill will. 5.3.2 

Manner The fashion, custom, or procedure of an action. 2.3.2,C; 3.4.2,C} 
4-1.1,D; 4.1.5,15 4.1.10,J; 4.1.16,€; 4.2.8,a; 4.2.10,a; 4.2.19,a; 4.2.17 

Material The matter with which some other thing is created or formed. 
2.2.10} 2.3.2,f; 2.4.3; 4.1.5,C3 4.1.13,€ 

Means Points to a substantive by or with which an action is performed. 
2.2.9 

Measure Expresses the quantity of a substantive. 2.2.11; 2.4.4; 2.7.La 

Merism A construction involving two polar nouns to express the totality 
between those two poles. Example: “night and day,” referring to totality 
of time, not just the two periods of “night” and “day.” 4.2.7, n.29 

Middle Voice Verbal construct in which the subject and the object are 
identical, but without the emphasis on the subject acting upon itself, as 
with the reflexive. 3.1.2,b 

Modal _ A verbal form that expresses a strong wish or desire. 3.3 

Mood _ A verbal inflexion that expresses the factuality of the verb, either 
real, as with indicative verbs, or unreal, as with volitional or modal verbs. 

Morpheme The smallest meaningful unit of language; typically refers to 
a single “word” or particle, which is formed by a group of phonemes. 

Morphology The study of the formation of parts of speech. 

Naming With the definite article, the indication that a common noun is 
to be viewed as a proper noun. 2.6.3 

Narrative Presentation of events or theme as a story. 

Nominal Clause A unit of predication that does not include a finite verb; 
a predication formed by two substantives. 5.1.1 

Nominative A noun case that typically marks the subject of the verb. 2.1 

Normative Expresses classification of a substantive according to a stan- 
dard; oftentimes, will express division of a larger group according to 
smaller divisions. 4.1.10,i 

Northwest Semitic Group of languages, including Aramaic, Ugaritic, 
and Phoenician, to which Hebrew belongs. 

Oath Asolemn commitment to the truth of one’s words; a commitment 
to take, or not to take, a certain action. 5.3.2 
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Object see Direct Object; Indirect Object. 

Obligation An action that should or should not be done, according to 
societal, cultural, or historical traditions. 3.2.2,d3, 

Optative Expresses a strong wish or desire. 5.3.3 

Ordinal Number A number designating the place of order occupied by 
an item in a sequence. 2.7.2 

Paronomasia A word play; figure of speech that involves a play on words, 
often with words that sound similar; within relative clauses, paranomasia 
often functions to express indefiniteness. 5.2.13,¢ 

Participle A part of speech having the characteristic of both verb and 
adjective. 3.4.3 

Particle A unit of speech with a connective or limiting function — articles, 
prepositions, conjunctions, adverbs; or as utterances — interjections and 
exclamations. 

Partitive A portion or part of a larger group. 4.1.13,€ 

Passive Voice Construction in which the subject of the verb receives the 
action of the verb. Example: “The building was built by the contractor.” 
3.1.2,a 

Patiency Nuance With factitive verbs, indication that the secondary sub- 
ject does not have a role in the action of the verb; the secondary subject 
is affected, only, and does not take other action. See Agency Nuance. 
3.1.3, 

Perceptual Marking the object of perception; identifying the thing that 
is perceived. 4.1.2,d; 4.3.4.3 4.5-2,b 

Performative Describes an action that is completed by speech or utter- 
ance. Example: “Your name will no longer be Abram, but Abraham.” 
9.2.1,£ 

Permissive Describes an action that is agreeable to the object, and 
allowed to occur by the subject. 3.1.6,e 

Personal Complement Marker of the indirect object of a verb. 4.1.17,c 

Perspective The specific view or perception of a speaker within the 
narrative. 

Phoneme A unit of letters in a language that functions to produce a 
single, distinctive sound in that language. 

Phonology The study of the sounds of a language. 

Phrase A group of words that can syntactically function as one word. 5.0 

Pleonasm/Pleonastic An expression that employs unnecessary words; a 
redundant expression. 5.1.1,a 

Pluralic Describes action that is intensified over space. 3.1.3,¢ 

Possession Expresses that a person, place, or thing belongs to another. 
4.1.4,b; 4.1.10,f; 4.1.12,a; 4.4.1,b; 4.4.2,b 

Postpositive The location of a part of speech after a specified position; 
a postpositive infinitive, for example, comes after the finite verb it 
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modifies. An infinitive absolute that comes before the finite verb would 
be prepositive. 3.4.2,b 

Predicate A substantive or verb that makes an assertion about the subject 
of a sentence. 2.1.2; 2.5.2; 3.4.3,D; 4.4.2,65 5 

Predicate Adjective An adjective that makes an assertion about the sub- 
stantive it modifies. 2.5.2 

Preposition A part of speech that expresses various spatial, tempo- 
ral, logical, or comparative relationships between nouns or clauses. 
41 

Preterite Verbal form referring specifically to indicative action in the 
past. 3.2.2 

Privative Expresses removal or extraction. 4.1.193,f 

Prohibition An act of restraining; a command meant to restrain or stop 
an action. 4.2.3; 4.2.11 

Promise With imperatives, an assurance that the addressed party will 
take some action in the future. 3.3.2,c 

Protasis The introductory clause of a conditional statement — the “if” 
clause. 5.3.2; 5.2.2; 5.2.6 

Purpose An expression of the reason or rationale behind an action. 
2.2.8; 9.4.1,C3 3.5.5,b; 4.1.10,d; 4.1.11,a 

Quasi-Active Describes verbs that are normally passive, but used with 
identical subject and object. See Middle Voice. 3.1.2,b 

Quasi-Datival Describes constructions that indicate the indirect object 
of verbs. 4.1.10,€ 

Rank With the preposition 5y, indicates one’s position or responsibility. 
4.1.16,c 

Reciprocal Describes action in which two or more parties both affect 
each other; action that is mutual. 3.1.2,c; 3.1.5,b. 

Recitative With the preposition ">, introduces the contents of direct 
speech; functionally, marks a direct quotation. 4.3.4,1 

Referential With the definite article, refers to a person, place, or thing 
that has been previously mentioned in the narrative. 2.6.1 

Reflexive Describes action that is directed to the self; hence, the subject 
and the object of the verb are identical. 3.1.2,c; 3.1.5,a 

Relative Clause A dependent clause that modifies the main clause. 5.2.13 

Resolve Expression of self-determination. 3.3.3,a 

Restrictive Expressing a limitation, exception, or restriction of an action 
or idea. 4.1.17,€; 4.2.2,a; 4.2.15,a; 5.2.8. 

Result The end/outcome of an action. 2.2.9; 3.4.1,d; 4.3.4,4; 4.5.2,C5 

Resultative With Piel verbs, describes the bringing about of the outcome 
of an action designated by the verbal root. 3.1.3 

Result Clause A subordinate clause that expresses the end result of the 
idea of the main clause. 5.2.3,b 
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Rhetorical Specifically with the particle ">, expresses a comparison estab- 
lished between two clauses, with the second clause typically indicating 
some persuasion. 4.3.4,C 

Rhetorical Question A question with no expected answer. 4.3.4,C; 5-3-1 

Secondary Subject With causative or factitive verbs, the substantive in 
which an action, state, or change of state is brought about by the main 
subject of the verb; also referred to as “under subject.” 3.1 

Sentence A grammatical unit comprised of one or more clauses. See 
Simple Sentence and Complex Sentence. 5; 5.3 

Simple Sentence A sentence consisting of only one clause. See Complex 
Sentence. 5; 5.3 

Simultaneous Describes action that occurs, or a state that exists, at the 
same time as another. 3.4.1,b1; 3.4.1,b2; 3.4.2,C; 5.2.4 

Solitary With the definite article, identifies common nouns that refer 
to a singular entity, and hence, are on their way to becoming proper 
nouns. 2.6.4 

Source The point of origin, or the initiator of action. 4.1.13,a 

Spatial Expresses how a noun is related to space. 4.1.1,a; 4.1.2,f; 4.1.33 
4.1.4,03 4.1.5,a; 4.1.6; 4.1.7,a; 4.1.10,a; 4.1.14,b; 4.1.16,a 

Species Classification ofa substantive with others according to their type, 
group, or quality. 2.4.1 

Specification A clarification or explanation of verbal action or situation; 
an expression that specifically points out a substantive. 2.2.6; 2.3.2,¢e; 
3.4-1,83 3.5.10; 4.1.2,83 4.1.5,€5 4.1.10,h 

Stative Verb Averb that expresses a state, rather than an action or change 
of state; usually, in English, this function is completed through predicate 
adjectives. 3.1.1,b 

Stem (or Derived Stem) A vowel pattern applied to a Hebrew verbal root, 
which functions to specify type of action. 3.1 

Subject The agent who or that performs the action of a verb. 2.1.1 

Subjunctive A verbal form that expresses nonfactual actions or situa- 
tions, such as wishes, expectations, possible actions, and conditional 
actions. 3.2.2 

Subordinate Clause A clause that is associated with, and modifies the 
meaning of, an independent clause. 5.2 

Subordinate Conjunction A conjunction that joins a subordinate clause 
to a main, independent clause. 4.3 

Substantive A word or a group of words functioning as a noun. 

Substitution The replacement of one substantive for another. 4.1.18,d 

Succession In coordinate relationships, the primary relationship formed 
between governed and linked verbs denoting an action or situation 
that follows, either temporally or logically, another action or situation. 
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Superlative The highest degree of an adjective. Example: “tallest.” 2.2.19; 
2.5.4,b; 4.1.10,k 

Syntax The organization of grammatical parts of speech to form mean- 
ingful units, such as phrases or clauses. 

Telic Expresses a goal, or movement toward a goal; with subordinate 
clauses, typically expresses the result of an action, or the motive behind 
an action. 

Temporal Expresses a substantive’s relationship to time; with clauses, 
can express how the time of a subordinate clause relates to the time 
of the main clause. 3.4.1,b; 3.5.14; 3.5-2,45 3.5.5.0; 4.1.1,b; 4.1.5,b; 
4.1.6; 4.1.9,C; 4.1.10,C; 4.1.12,b; 4.1.13,b; 4.1.15,b; 4.2.1,a; 4.2.7; 4.2.14,a3 
4-3-45€3 4.5-2,C43 5.2.4. 

Tense Distinction in the form ofa verb to express the time or duration of 
action. Note that in BH, verbs are not strictly marked for tense; rather, 
their relationship to time is noted by aspect. 

Terminative Expressing movement, with special emphasis on the com- 
pleted goal of that movement. 4.1.2,a; 4.1.5,a; 4.1.10,a; 4.1.16,a; 4.2.16,b 

Transitive A fientive verb with an identified direct object. 3.1.1,a 

Verbal Clause A clause in which the predicate is formed by a finite verb. 
5.1.2 

Verbal Complement An infinitive that functions to complete the mean- 
ing of certain verbs. Example: “I know how ?o play the piano.” 3.4.1,a3 

Vocative Grammatical case that marks direct address. 2.1.3; 2.6.2 

Voice Verbal inflection that indicates the relationship of the subject of 
the verb to the action of the verb. In English, voice is established, typ- 
ically, by word order, whereas in BH, it is established by the derived 
stems. See Active Voice, Passive Voice. 3 

Volitional Describes a verbal form that expresses a choice or decision to 
which one has committed or will commit. 3.5.2,c 
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